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THE FARMER AT HOME. 


HE new towns, or suburbs which 
spring up every year in the 
neighbourhood of London, are all 
built upon much the same plan. 
Wholestreets of houses present exact 
duplicates of each other, even to the 
number of steps up to the front 
door and the position of the scraper. 
In the country, where a new farm- 
house is erected about once in 
twenty years, the styles of archi- 
tecture are as varied and as irregu- 
lar as in town they are prim and 
uniform. The great mass of farm- 
houses are old, and some are very 
picturesque. There was a farm- 
house I knew which was almost en- 
titled to be taken as the type of an 
Englishrural homestead. It was built 
ata spot where the open wild down 
suddenly fell away into rich meadow 
land. Herethere was a narrow steep- 
sided valley, or ‘combe ’—andat the 
mouth of this, well sheltered on 
three sides from the north, the east, 
and north-eastern winds, stood the 
homestead. A spring arose some way 
behind, and close to the house 
widened into a pool which was still 
further enlarged by means of a dam, 
forming a small lake of the clearest 
water. This lake fed a mill-race 
lower down. The farmyard and 
rick-barton were a little way up the 
narrow valley, on one side of which 
there was a rookery. The house itself 
was built in the pure Elizabethan 
style; with mullioned windows, and 
innumerable gables roofed with tiles. 
Nor was it wanting in the traditions 
of the olden time. This fine old 
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place was the homestead of a large 
farm comprising some of the best 
land of the district, both down and 
meadow. Another farm-house, still 
used for that purpose, stands upon 
the wildest part of the down, and is 
built of flint and concrete. It was 
erected nearly three hundred years 
ago, and is of unusual size. The 
woodwork is all solid black oak, 
good enough for an earl’s mansion. 

These are specimens of the highest 
class of farm-house. Immediately 
beneath them come the houses 
built in the early part of the present 
century. They vary in almost every 
architectural detail, and the materials 
differ in each county; but the 
general arrangement is the same. 
They consist as it were of two 
distinct houses under one roof. The 
front is the dwelling house proper, 
usually containing a kitchen, sitting- 
room, and parlour. The back con- 
tains the wood-house (coal-house 
now), the brewhouse—where the 
beer was brewed, which frequently 
also had an oven, and, most impor- 
tant of all, the dairy. All this part 
of the place is paved with stone 
flags, and the dairy is usually 
furnished with lattice-work in 
front of the windows, so that they 
can be left open to admit the cool 
air and not thieves. Coolness is 
the great requisite in a dairy, and 
some gentlemen who make farming 
a science go to the length of having 
a fountain of water constantly 
playing in it. These houses, however, 
were built before scientific agricul- 
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ture was thought of. The wood-house 
contained the wood used for cooking 
and domestic purposes; for at that 
date wood was universally used in 
the country, and coal rarely seen. 
The wood was of course grown on 
the farm, for which purpose those 
wide double mound hedges, now 
rapidly disappearing, were made. 
It was considered a good arrange- 
ment to devote half an acre in some 
outlying portion of the farm 
entirely to wood, not only for the 
fire, but for poles, to make posts 
and rails, gates, ladders, &c. The 
coal could not in those days be 
conveyed so cheaply as it now is by 
railways. Such as was used had to 
be brought by the slow barges on 
the canals, or else was fetched by 
the farmers’ waggons direct from 
the pit-mouth. The teams were not 
unfrequently absent two days and 
a night on the journey. In the 
outlying districts this difficulty 
in obtaining coal practically re- 
stricted the available fuel to wood. 
Now the wood-house is usedas much 
for coal as wood. Of course the 
_ stacks of wood—the piles of 
aggotsand logs—were kept outside, 
generally in the same enclosure as 
thericks, only a sufficient number for 
immediate use being kept under 
cover. Thebrewhouse was animpor- 
tant feature when all farmers brewed 
their own beer and baked their 
own bread. At present the great. 
majority purchase their beer from 
the brewers, although some still 
brew large quantities for the 
labourers’ drinking in _ harvest 
time. Ata period when compara- 
tively little ready money passed 
between employer and employed, 
and the payment for work was made 
in kind, beer was a matter which 
required a great deal of the attention 
of the farmer, and absorbed no little 
of his time. At this day it is a 
disputed matter which is cheapest, 
to buy or to brew beer: at that 
time there was no question about it. 
It was indisputably economical to 
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brew. The brewhouse was not 
necessarily confined to that use; 
when no brewing was in progress 
it was often made a kind of second 
dairy. Over these offices was the 
cheese-room. This was and still is 
a long, large, and lofty room in 
which the cheese after being made 
is taken to dry and harden. It is 
furnished with a number of shelves 
upon which the cheeses are arranged, 
and as no two can be placed one on 
the other in the early stage of their 
maturing, much space is required. 
It is the duty of the dairymaid 
and her assistant to turn these 
cheeses every mecrniag—a work 
requiring some strength. In this 
part of the house are the servants’ 
rooms. In front of the dairy 
and brewhouse is a paved court 
enclosed with a wall, and in this 
court it was not uncommon to 
find a well, or hog-tub, for the 
refuse of the dairy. Sometimes, but 
not often now, the pig-stye is 
just outside the wall which sur- 
rounds the court. In this court, too, 
the butter is generally churned, 
under a ‘skilling’ which covers half 
of it. Here also the buckets are 
washed, and other similar duties 
performed. The labourers come 
here to receive their daily allowance 
of beer. 

Most farm-houses in large arable 
farms were originally built so as 
to have a small dairy at the 
back; though there was a time 
when the arable farmer never 
thought of keeping a cow, and 
butter and cheese were unknown, 
except as luxuries, in his establish- 
ment. This was during the con- 
tinuance of the Corn Laws, when 
everything was sacrificed to the one 
great object of growing wheat. It 
was not impossible in those days to 
find a whole parish (I know of one 
myself) in which there was not a 
single cow. Now the great object 
is meat, then it was corn. But at 
the time when most of the farm- 
houses were erected, the system of 
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agriculture pursued was a judicious 
mixture of the dairy and the corn- 
field, so that very few old farm- 
houses exist which have not some 
form of dairy attached. In the 
corn-growing times, most of the 
verdant meadows now employed to 
graze cattle, or for producing hay, 
were ploughed up. This may be 
seen by the regular furrows, unmis- 
takeable evidences of the plough. 
When corn declined in price through 
the influx of foreign produce, the 
land was again laid down in grass, 
and most of it continues so till this 
hour. It might be roughly esti- 
mated that England now contains 
a third more meadow land than in 
the early part of the present 
century, notwithstanding the at- 
tempt to plough up the downs. 

We now come to the third class 
of farmsteads,—low thatched build- 
ings, little better than large 
cottages, and indeed frequently 
converted into dwellings for 
labourers. These are generally 
found on small farms, and in dis- 
tricts where there are a number of 
small landed proprietors. These 
freeholders built houses according 
to their means. In process of time 
they were bought up by the great 
landowners, and the farms thrown 
together, when the houses were 
used for other purposes. Some may 
still be found, especially in dairy 
districts. In these the principal 
part of the house is usually the 
dairy, which absorbs at least half 
of the ground floor, and opens on 
the kitchen, in which the family sit, 
and in which their food is often 
cooked. The eaves of the house 
are low, and there are scarcely any 
appliances for comfort. The yeomen 
who originally lived in these places 
in all respects resembled the 
labourers with whom they ate and 
drank and held the most familiar 
intercourse. Their labourers even 
slept in the same bedrooms as the 
family. But these men, though 
they mingled so freely with the 
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labourer, were his worst enemy. 
The little profit they made was 
entirely accumulated by careful 
economy. They were avaricious 
and penurious to the last degree, 
and grudged every halfpenny to 
the labouring man. They were, 
and the remnant of them still are, 
the determined opponent of all 
progress. The interior of some of 
these cottage-farmsteads, which still 
exist, is almost Dutch-like in sim- 
plicity and homeliness. The fire- 
place is of a vast size, fitted with 
antique iron dogs for burning wood, 
and on it swing the irons to sus- 
tain the great pot. On each side, 
right under the chimney, are seats, 
the ingle-nook of olden times. The 
chimney itself is very large, being 
specially built for the purpose of 
curing sides of bacon by smoking. 
The chimney-piece is ornamented 
with a few odd figures in crockery- 
ware, half-a-dozen old brass candle- 
sticks, and perhaps a snuff-box or 
tobacco-dish. The floor is composed 
of stone flags—apt to get slimy 
and damp when the weather is 
about to change,—and the wide 
chinks between them are filled with 
hardened dirt. In the centre there 
is a piece of carpet on which the 
table stands, but the rest of the 
room is bare of carpeting, except 
the hearth-rug. The low window 
has a seat let into the wall under it. 
The furniture of the apartment is 
utilitarian in the strictest sense. 
There is nothing there for ornament 
or luxury, or even for ease; only 
what is absolutely necessary. 
Generally there is a dresser, above 
which, on shelves, the dishes and 
plates are arranged. A tall upright 
eight-day clock, with a brazen face, 
and an inscription which tells that 
it was manufactured in a neigh- 
bouring village, stands in one 
corner, and solemnly ticks in its 
coffin-like panelled case. On each 
side of the fireplace there is an 
arm-chair, often cushioned with a 
fox or badger skin, and a great 
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brazen warming-pan hangs near the 
door. There is no ceiling properly 
so called. These old houses were 
always built with a huge beam, and 
you can see the boards of the floor 
above, which are merely white- 
washed. A fowling-piece, once a 
flint-lock, now converted to the per- 
cussion cap system, hangs against 
the beam, and sometimes dried 
herbs may be seen there too. The 
use of herbs is, however, going out 
of date. In the evening when the 
great logs of wood smoulder upon 
the enormous hearth and cast 
flickering shadows on the walls, 
revealing the cat slumbering in the 
ingle-nook, and the dog blinking 
on the rug—when the farmer 
slowly smokes his long clay pipe 
with his jug of ale beside him, 
such an interiormightfurnish agood 
subject forapainter. Let the artist 
who wishes to secure such a scene 
from oblivion set to work speedily, 
for these things are fast fading 
away. 

All these three classes of farm- 


house are usually well supplied with 
vegetables from the garden at- 
tached. The garden in fact was, 
and still is, an object of consider- 
able importance to the farmer, quite 
as much as the allotment to the 


labourer. He reckons to receive 
from it his whole supply of pota- 
toes, cabbages, beans, peas, and other 
varieties of table vegetables and 
salads. These constitute an im- 
portant item when there is a large 
family. I do not speak now of the 
great farmers, although even these 
set some store by such produce, but 
the middle class. It is usual in 
these gardens to grow immense 
quantities of cabbage of a coarse 
kind, and also of lettuce, onions, 
and radishes, all of which are freely 
given to the men and women work- 
ing on the place during the harvest. 
They are, in fact, grown especially 
for them. At the dinner-hour one 
or more men of the number, deputed 
by the rest, come up to the house. 
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One carries the wooden bottles, or 
small barrels of ale, which are 
handed out from the dairy. The 
other repairs to the garden, and 
pulls up a reasonable quantity of 
lettuce, onions, or radishes, as the 
case may be, from the patches in- 
dicated to him by the employer. 
These are then washed in the court 
by the dairy, where there is almost 
always a pump, and are then taken 
out to the men and shared amongst 
them. These salads make an agree- 
able addition to the dry bread and 
cheese, or bacon. The custom is 
an old one, and much to be com- 
mended. It costs the employer next 
to nothing, and is an element in 
that goodwill which should exist 
between him and the labourer. 

On some farms large quantities 
of fruit are grown—such as goose- 
berries, currants, plums, and dam- 
sons. Most have enough for their 
own use; some sell a considerable 
amount, Outside the garden is the 
orchard. Some of these orchards 
are very extensive, even in districts 
where cider is not the ordinary 
beverage, and inagoodapple year the 
sale of the apples forms an important 
item in the peculiar emoluments of 
the farmer’s wife. There are, of 
course, many districts in which the 
soil is not adapted to the apple, but 
as a rule the orchard is an adjunct 
of the garden. Some of the real 
old English farmsteads possess the 
crowning delight of a filbert walk, 
but these are rare now. In fact 
the introduction of machinery and 
steam, and the general revolution 
which has been going on in agricul- 
ture, has gone tar to sweep away 
these more pleasant and home-like 
features of the farm. It becomes 
daily more and more like a mere 
official residence, so to speak. The 
peculiar home-like aspect of a farm- 
house is gradually disappearing. 

The daily life of the middle-class 
dairy farmer begins at five in the 
morning. Rising about that hour, 
his first duty is to see that the men 
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have all appeared, and that they 
are engaged in milking the cows. 
He breakfasts at six, or half-past, 
and the whole family have finished 
breakfast before seven. By this 
time the day-labourers have come 
(the milkers are usually hired by 
the year), and the master has to go 
out and put them on to their jobs. 
Meantime the dairy is a scene of 
work and bustle; cheesemaking 
being in full ‘swing. This is at 
least superintended, if not partly per- 
formed, by the mistress of the house. 
At larger farms it is the bailiff who 
rises early and sees that the la- 
bourers are properly employed; and 
the cheesemaking is entrusted to a 
dairymaid hired at high wages, who 
often combines with that duty the 
office of general housekeeper. It 
was once the practice to rise even 
earlier than five, but there are not 
many farmers who do so now. On 
the arable farm, which is generally 
much larger, the master has almost 
always got a bailiff, or head-carter, 
whom he can trust to see the men 
set to work. The master is there- 
fore not obliged to come down so 
soon, except at important seasons. 
But the ordinary dairy-farm is not 
large enough to support a bailiff, 
and the master has to rise himself. 
The fresh morning air and the ex- 
ercise give the farmer a tremendous 
appetite for breakfast. The usual 
staple food consists of thick rashers 
of bacon only just ‘done,’ so as to 
retain most of the fat, the surplus 
of which is carefully caught on 
slices of bread. The town rasher 
is crisp, curled, and brown, without 
a symptom of fat or grease. The 
farmer's early rasher is to a town 
eye but half-done, bubbling with 
grease, and laid on thick slices of 
bread, also saturated with the gravy. 
Sometimes cold bacon is pre- 
ferred, but it is almost always very 
fat. With this he drinks a pint 
or so of fairly strong beer, and 
afterwards has a hunch of bread 
and butter and a cup or two of tea. 
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He is then well fortified for the 
labour of the morning. This is the 
common breakfast of the working- 
farmer, who is as much a labouring 
man as any cottager on his farm, 
and requires a quantity of solid food. 
Some, however, who are pretty well 
off, and have a better idea of the 
luxuries of the table, regale them- 
selves on collared head, or rolled 
beef, or ham at breakfast. These 
hams are usually preserved after a 
family receipt, and some of them 
are exquisite. After breakfast the 
farmer walks round the place, 
watches the men at work for a few 
minutes, and gives them instruc- 
tions, and then settles himself down 
to some job that requires his imme- 
diate superintendence. If it is hay- 
time he takes a rake and works 
about the field, knowing full well 
all the difference that his presence 
makes. 

The agricultural labourers, both 
men and women, are a slow set, 
never in a hurry; there is none of 
that bustle characteristic of the 
town people, even of the lowest 
class. They take every opportunity 
of leaning upon the prong-handle, 
or standing in the shade—they seem 
to have no idea of time. Women 
are a sore trial to the patience of 
the agriculturist in a busy time. 
If you want to understand why, go 
and ensconce yourself behind a 
hedge, out of sight but in view of 
a field in which ten or twelve 
women are hoeing. By and by a 
pedlar or a van comes slowly along 
the turnpike road which runs past 
the field. At the first sound of 
footsteps or wheels all the bent 
backs are straight in an instant, 
and all the work is at a standstill. 
They stand staring at the-van or 
tramp for five or six minutes, till 
the object of attention has passed 
out of sight. Then there is a little 
hoeing for three or four consecu- 
tive minutes. By that time one 
of them has remembered some little 
bit of gossip, and stops to tell 
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her nearest fellow - workwoman, 
and the rest at once pause to 
listen. After a while they go on 
again. Now another vehicle passes 
along the road, and the same 
process of staring has to be gone 
through once more. If a lady or 
gentleman pass, the staring is 
something terrific, and it takes 
quite ten minutes to discuss all the 
probabilities as to who they were, 
and where they were going. This 
sort of thing goes on all day, so 
that, in point of fact, they only do 
half a day’s work. The men are 
not so bad as this; but they never 
let slip an opportunity for pausing 
in their work, and even when at 
work they do it in aslow, dawdling, 
lack-energy way that is positively 
irritating to watch. The agri- 
culturist has in consequence plenty 
to do to keep his eye on them, and 
in the course of the day he walks 
over his farm half-a-dozen times at 
least. Very few ordinary working 
farmers walk much less than ten 
miles a day on the average, back- 
wards and forwards over the fields. 

Half-past eleven used to be 
luncheon time, but now it is about 
twelve, except in harvest, when, as 
work begins earlier, it is at eleven. 
This luncheon hour is another 
source of constant irritation to the 
agriculturist. He does not wish to 
bind his men down to an exact 
minute, and if a man has some 
distance to walk to his cottage, will 
readily make all allowance. He 
does not stint the beer carried out 
either then, or in the field. Butdo 
what he likes, be as considerate as 
he will, and let the season be never 
so pressing, it is impossible to get 
the labourers out to their work 
when the hour isup. Most of them 
go to sleep, and have to be waked 
up, after which they are as stupid 
as owls for a quarter of an hour. 
One or two, it will be found, have 
strolled down to the adjacent ale- 
house, and are missing. These will 
come on the field about an hour 
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later. Then one man has a rake 
too heavy for him, and another a 
prong too light. There is always 
some difficulty in starting to work; 
the agriculturist must therefore be 
himself present if he wishes to get 
the labourers out to the field in 
anything like a moderate time. 

The nuisance of mowers must be 
gone through to be appreciated. 
They come and work very well for 
the first week. They slash down acre 
after acre, and stick to it almost 
day and night. In consequence the 
farmer puts on every man who 
applies for work, everything goes 
on first rate, and there is a prospect 
of getting the crop in speedily. At 
the end of the week the mowers 
draw their money, quite a lump for 
them, and away they go to the ale- 
house. Saturday night sees them 
as drunk as men can be. They lie 
about the fields under the hedges all 
day Sunday, drinking when the 
public house is open. Monday 
morning they go on to work for 
half an hour, but the fever en- 
gendered by so much liquor, and 
the disordered state of the stomach, 
cause a burning thirst. They fling 
the scythes down, and go off to 
the barrel. During all this week 
perhaps between them they manage 
to cut half an acre. What is the 
result? The hay-makers have made 
all the grass that was cut the first 
week into hay, and are standing 
about idle unable to proceed, but 
still drawing their wages from the 
unfortunate agriculturist. The hot 
sun is burning on—better weather 
for hay-making could not be—but 
there is not a rood of grass cut for 
them to work on. After a while the 
mowers come back, thoroughly tired 
and exhausted with their debauch, 
and go on feebly to work. There 
is hope again. But our climate is 
notoriously changeable. A fort- 
night of warm, close heat is pretty 
sure to breed a thunderstorm. Ac- 
cordingly just as the scythes begin 
to lay the tall grass prostrate again, 
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there is a growl in the sky, and 
down comes the rain. A thunder- 
storm unsettles the weather, and 
here is perhaps another week lost. 
The farmer dares not discharge his 
haymakers because he does not 
know but that he may require them 
any day. They are put to turn dung 
heaps, clean out the yards, pick up 
the weeds in the garden, and suck 
like little jobs, over which they can 
dawdle as much as they like. All the 
while they are on full pay. Now, 
what manufacturer could endure 
such conduct as this? Is it not 
enough to drive a saint out of his 
patience? Of course the larger 
farmers who can afford it have the 
resource of the mowing-machine, 
but there are hundreds and thou- 
sands of farms upon which its sharp 
rattle has not yet been heard. There 
is still a great divergence of opinion 
as to its merits, many maintaining 
that it does not cut so close to the 
ground, and therefore wastes a 
large percentage of the crop, and 
others that the action of the scissor- 
like knives bruises the grass, and 
prevents it growing up into a good 
after-math. Therefore many farmers 
who could afford it will not admit 
the mowing-machine into their 
fields, and the mowers may still be 
seen at work over miles and miles 
of meadow, and are still the plague 
of the agriculturist. The arable 
farmer has just the same difficulty 
to keep his labourers at their work, 
and unless he is constantly on the 
watch valuable time is lost daily. 
In the harvest, however, he has an 
advantage, The corn is reaped by 
piece-work, and the labourers there- 
fore strain every nerve to do as 
much as they can. But then he 
must be on the lookout to see that 
they do not ‘scamp’ it. 

The traditional bacon and greens 
dinner is passing away, though still 
the usual fare in the small farm- 
houses. Most of the fairly well-to- 
do farmers have a joint twice or 
three times a week, well-supported 
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with every kind of vegetable. There 
is no attempt at refinement in cook- 
ing, but there is plenty of good 
substantial food. 

The hill farmer, whose staple is 
sheep and wool, has generally a 
great deal of walking or riding to 
get over in the day. The down 
farms are sometimes very large, 
running perhaps in long narrow 
strips of land for two or three miles. 
Although he employs a head-shep- 
herd, and even a bailiff, he finds it 
necessary, if he would succeed in 
making a profit, to be pretty well 
ubiquitous. They all want looking 
after sharply. Not that there is 
much actual dishonesty, but would 
any manufacturer endure to have his 
men sitting doing nothing on their 
benches for fifteen minutes out of 
every hour of the working day just 
because his back was turned? The 
hill farmer has, perhaps, a prefer- 
able life in some respects to the 
agriculturist in the vale. He has not 
so much actual manual labour to 
get through. On the other hand, 
he is at a great distance from any 
town, or even large village; he sees 
no one during the day, and he has 
to run great risks. Wool may fall, 
so may the price of mutton, either 
of which would derange his calcu- 
lations ; or the fly may destroy his 
turnips, or the season may be ex- 
ceptionally dry and unfavourable. 
His house is lonely, perched on the 
side of a hill, and exposed to the 
bitter blasts of winter which sweep 
over the downs with resistless fury, 
and which no doors nor windows 
can exclude. If there should be 
snow, it is sure to fall in greater 
quantities on the hills, and, driving 
before the wind, fills up the 
hollows, till the roads are impass- 
able for weeks. 

Taking all the year round, the 
work of the agriculturist begins 
and ends with the rising and setting 
of the sun. There is an exception, 
because the cows must be milked 
and foddered nearly as early in the 





winter, when the sun rises very late, 
as at other seasons; but then, to 
make up for that, work ends earlier 
in the afternoon. In the spring, as 
the evenings draw out, there is 
almost always something to be done 
even after the labourers have left. 
In harvest time, the superintend- 
ence of work continues till late, 
and in the autumn labour is not un- 
frequently prolonged into the moon- 
light, in order to carry the corn. It 
is a life, on the whole, of hard work. 

In all this I speak of the ordinary 
middle-class farmer. The life of the 
higher class of agriculturists, who 
possess large capital, and employ 
bailiffs and all kinds of machinery, 
is of course not by any means so 
onerous. It is in general character 
pretty much that of an independent 
gentleman, with the addition of the 
sporting element, and a certain 
freedom from drawing-room tram- 
mels. 

To get at the physique of the 
agriculturists the best plan is to pay 
a visit to the market-town. Here 
almost every farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood, no matter of what class 
—highest, middle, or lowest—is 
nearly sure to be seen on market- 
days. The upper class come in 
in their smart waggonettes, or dog- 
carts, drawn by thoroughly good and 
stylish horses, which are little, if at 
all, inferior to those of the gentry. 
Some of these keep their groom and 
coachman, who dress in livery of a 
quiet and subdued kind, but still 
unmistakably a livery. The middle- 
class come in in traps, or old- 
fashioned four-wheelers, generally 
bringing their wives and daughters, 
to do the shopping of the week. 
The market-day is, in fact, the event 
of the week, and the streets of the 
market-town are the Rotten Row of 
the neighbourhood. The wives and 
daughters come in their best dresses, 
and promenade up and down, and 
many a flirtation goes on with the 
young bucks of the district. The 
lower class of farmers jog in on 
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their mares, rough as cart-horses, 
and the rider generally so manages 
to seat himself as to show three 
or four inches of stocking between 
his trousers and boots. After the 
market is over, and the dealing 
done, the farmers resort to the 
various inns, and dine at the market 
ordinary. A very good dinner is 
usually provided at a low charge on 
these days. Soup is not usual, the 
dinner generally beginning with 
fish, followed by joints, and fowl of 
various kinds. Wine ‘whips’ are 
formed, and the sherry circulates 
freely. There is a regular chairman, 
always a man of property and in- 
fluence, and an old frequenter of 
the place. After dinner they sit an 
hour or two discussing, not only the 
price ofsheepand wool ormutton, but 
the political and other events of the 
day. The Chambers of Agriculture 
are generally so arranged as to meet 
on market-days, about an hour after 
the ordinary finishes, and not un- 
frequently in the same room, The 
market-towns derive great benefit 
from this habit of congregating on 
the market-day. It is the day, too, 
for paying visits by the ladies. Gay 
costumes pass through the streets, 
and bright eyes look out of the 
windows of the hotels upon the 
crowd of farmers. The yards of 
the various hostelries are made al- 
most impassable by the innumerable 
variety of vehicles. The young 
farmers take the opportunity of 
playing a game at billiards, which 
they rarely do on other days. The 
news of the whole countryside is 
exchanged, and spreads from mouth 
to mouth, and is carried home and 
sent farther on its way. One great 
characteristic is the general good- 
humour that prevails. The laugh 
and the joke are frequently heard 
—it is a kind of moderate gala- 
day. The fishmonger's shop is 


emptied, and the contents carried 
home, this being the only day in the 
week when fish is bought by the 
majority of agriculturists. 
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towns have only what is called a 
‘gin-and-water’ market : that is, the 
‘deal’ is begun and concluded from 
small samples carried in the pocket 
and examined at an inn over a glass 
of spirits and water. But in the 

at market-towns there is now 
almost always a large room, or hall, 
set aside for this special purpose. 
The market begins and concludes at 
a fixed time, indicated by the ring- 
ing of a bell. In this hall the 
dealers have stands, furnished with 
desks, at which they may always be 
found, and here sacks of samples 
are pitched. There is a clerk of the 
market, and the current prices are 
posted up, and afterwards sent to 
all the local newspapers. The cattle- 
market used to be carried on en- 
tirely in the streets, each farmer 
selling his own beasts or sheep by 
private treaty with the dealers. The 
streets were then often filled with 
cattle from one end to the other, 
and were almost impassable for 
vehicles, and at times not a little 
dangerous for foot-passengers. Now 
the practice of selling by auction 
has become very general, and the 
cattle are either put into the auc- 
tioneer’s private yard, or in an en- 
closure provided by the town 
authorities. The corn-dealers are 
a most energetic class of men, well 
educated, and often employing large 
capital in their business. They are 
perpetually travelling, and often 
attend two markets a day. Having 
struck a bargain, the farmer and the 
purchaser adjourn to the hotel, and 
have a glass of spirits, without 
which no transaction seems com- 
plete. The use of beer has very 
much declined among the fairly 
well-to-do agriculturists. They 
drink it at dinner and lunch, but 
whenever a glass is taken with a 
friend, or in calling at an inn, it is 
almost invariably spirits. Whisky 
has been most extensively drunk 
of late years. 

No other class of men employing 
80 much capital and so many 


labourers are so simple in their 
habits as the agriculturists. In 
dress they adhere to the plainest 
colours and shapes; there is no 
attempt to keep pace with the 
fashion. The materials of the coat 
and vest are good, and even ex- 
pensive, but the cut is old and 
out of date, and the whole effect 


quite plain. There is no shirt 
front, no studs, no rings, no 
kid gloves. The boots are strong 
and thick, substantial, but not 
ornamental. A man with his ten 


or fifteen thousand perhaps will 
walk down the street buttoned up 
in an ungainly great coat and an 
old hat, not half so smartly dressed 
as a well-paid mechanic, and far 
behind the draper’s assistants in 
style. There is a species of con- 
tempt among them for the mere- 
tricious and showy; they believe 
in the solid. This very fact makes 
them good friends to shopkeepers, 
who have no better customers. 
They carry this leading idea too 
far, for they admire an article in 
precisely a corresponding ratio to 
the money it costs, totally oblivious 
of all considerations of art or orna- 
ment. The first question invari- 
ably is if they are asked to admire 
anything—what did it cost? This 
results in a heavy and cumbrous 
style of furniture even in the best 
farmsteads. Everything must be 
massive, costly, and strong. Artis- 
tic tendencies they have none. 
They want something durable, and 
they get it. But on the whole 
they make marvellously little show 
for their money. Hundreds of the 
most substantial agriculturists, 
whose cheques would be honoured 
for thousands of pounds, seem ab- 
solutely to make no show at all. 
At the same time it is quite true 
that some of the rising generation, 
who have very little to do it on, 
make a great display with hunters 
and plated harness, and so forth. 
But they are not the rule. The 


generality go just the other way, 
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and live below their income, and 
take a lower station in society than 
they might reasonably claim. 
Farmers are decidedly a marry- 
ing class of men. The farm is a 
business in which a wife is of 
material service, and can really be 
a helpmate. The lowar class of 
farmers usually marry quite as 
much or more for that reason than 
any others. The higher classes of 
agriculturists feel that they have a 
right to marry because they too 
can show a home in which to keep 
a wife. Though they may not have 
any large amount of capital, still 
they possess a good house and 
sufficient provision. They are, 
therefore, a marrying class of men, 
but do not commonly contract 
matrimonial alliances very early in 
life. The great object of an agri- 
culturist who has sons is to get 
them settled in farms, and it is 
astonishing to what an extent this 
is carried by men who do not seem 
to have much capital to start their 
children with. Instances are com- 
mon in which a man has three or 
four sons all in farms, and doing 
fairly well. One of the greatest 
difficulties he has to contend against 
is the necessity of providing educa- 
tion. Where is a farmer, living 
perhaps two or three miles, often 
enough four and six miles, from a 
town, to send his boys to school ? 
The upper class of agriculturists 
can, of course, afford to have a 
proper governess at home till they 
are old enough, and then send them 
to one of the so-called middle-class 
schools. The lower class, on the 
other hand, who do not aspire very 
high, and whose ideas are little 
more ambitious than those of 
their labourers, are contented with 
the school in the neighbouring 
village. ‘Till recently these village 
schools were very poor affairs, 
something a little better than the 
old dame school, but not much. 
But since the new Education Act 
the lower class of farmers are in 
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a better position with respect to 
education than those who possess 
much higher claims to social dis. 
tinction. Where there is not a 
school-board, the clergyman and 
the landowners have combined, and 
built first-rate schools, up to all the 
requirements of the Act,andattended 
by properly certified teachers. The 
lower class farmer, who is troubled 
with no scruples about the asso- 
ciation of his boys with the labourers’ 
children, can send them to this 
school at a very low charge indeed, 
and they will there receive a good 
foundation. But the middle-class 
farmer—the man who is neither an 
independent gentleman, nor obliged 
to live on bacon and greens—is un- 
provided for, and yet this class is 
the most numerous. They have 
better views for their sons than to 
confine those early impressions upon 
which so much depends to the 
narrow and rude, if not coarse 
manners of the labourers’ children. 
They look higher than that, and 
they are fully justified in doing so. 
They do not, therefore, at all relish 
the idea of sending their boys to 
the national school of the parish, 
let it be never so well supplied 
with teachers. There is another 
objection to it. It has a faint sus- 
picion of the pauper. Now if there 
is anything a downright English 
yeoman abominates more than all 
the rest it is any approach to the 
‘parish.’ Thisis a‘ parish’ school. 
It is not a pauper’s school—that is 
admitted—but it is a ‘parish’ 
school, to which the children of 
men who have often received relief 
are sent. The yeoman’s instinct 
revolts at it. Attempts have been 
made to get over this niceness of 
feeling by erecting a special class- 
room for farmers’ sons, and patriotic 
baronets have even gone so far as 
to send their own boys so as to set 
the example. But it is in vain. 
The middle-class farmer is above 
all men exclusive in his ideas, He 
detests the slightest flavc ur of com- 
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munism. He likes to be completely 
and fully independent. He will 
not patronise the ‘parish’ school. 
What then is he to do? At this 
present moment most farmers’ sons 
are sent in to the neighbouring 
towns to the middle-class schools 
which are to be found there. If 
the farmer is within two or three 
miles the boys walk or ride on 
ponies every morning. If it is 
farther than that they go as weekly 
boarders, and return home every 
Saturday. The fault in this system 
is simply and solely in the character 
of the school. Too often it is a 
school in name only, where the 
boys learn next to nothing at all, 
except mischief. Very few schools 
exist in these small country 
towns which afford a good educa- 
tion at a moderate price. It is 
almost impossible that they should 
exist without an endowment, as 
the scholars can never be numerous 
enough to make the profits exceed 
the expenditure. The result is that 
the middle-class farmer cannot give 
his boys a good education unless 
he sends them to what is called a 
middle-class school in some town 
at a great distance, and this he 
cannot afford. The sum demanded 
by these so-called middle-class 
schools is beyond his reach. He 
may, perhaps, if he has only one 
son indulge in the expensive luxury 
of a sound and thorough education 
for him. But if there are several 
the thing is out of the question. 
With the girls it is even worse— 
where can he send them? They 
cannot very well walk or ride to 
and fro like the boys to the school 
in the nearest town, and if they are 
boarded at such schools, the educa- 
tion given is paltry and meagre in 
the extreme. A good girls’ school 
is one of the rarest things in the 
country. The result is that a 
governess is kept while the girls 
are young. This governess is 
underpaid, and has consequently 
herself been only partially educated. 
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Then as the girls grow older they 
are sent for a year or two, to 
‘ finish’ them, to some young ladies’ 
academy, and the ultimate product 
is a smattering of French and musie, 
and crude ideas of fashion and re- 
finement, which make them dis- 
satisfied with their home and unfit 
for an agricultural life as the wife 
of a farmer. 

The nonsense talked and pub- 
lished of farmers having pianos, 
and their daughters strumming 
all day long instead of attending 
to the dairy, is perfectly absurd. 
It is quite true that in hundreds of 
farm-houses, just at the time when 
the dairy is in full work in the 
morning, a piano may be heard 
going. This is the governess in- 
structing the girls when the farmer 
is not sufficiently rich to send them 
to a school. But when once these 
girls are grown up, and have finished 
their education, poor as it is, and 
return home to take a part in the 
household duties, then the piano is 
never heard in the morning when 
work is about. The farmer’s wife 
sees to that sharp enough. In the 
evening it may be heard—and why 
not? If the agricultural labourer 
is to be polished up and refined, 
why on earth should not his em- 
ployer take a step in advance? It 
must be remembered that there is 
very little society in the country; 
scarcely anyone even passing along 
the road. There are none of those 
cheap sights and amusements so 
readily accessible to the poorest 
in a great city. The wives and 
daughters of the mechanics and 
workmen in London can once a 
week at least afford to enjoy them- 
selves at some theatre or place of 
amusement. They are far better 
off in this respect than the daughters 
of agriculturists who may be worth 
thousands. These have nothing 
whatever to amuse themselves with 
during the long evenings; they 
cannot even take a stroll out and 
look at the shop windows. They 
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are surely entitled to the simple 
and inexpensive amusement of a 
piano. It is in fact their only re- 
source. There was a statement in 
the newspapers of farmers taking 
their daughters to Paris. It is 
possible that some of the upper 
class of farmers, who are in fact 
independent gentlemen, may have 
done so. But as for the ordinary 
middle-class farmers such a thing 
is utterly unheard of. It is very 
few of them who even take their 
wives to London or the seaside for 
a week. But even if they did, it is 
nothing more than they are entitled 
todo. Half the tradesmen who do 
such things do not possess anything 
like the income of the farmers. 
The fact is that the agriculturists 
are a singularly stay-at-home race 
of men. The great majority never 
leave their farms to go farther than 
the market-town from one year's 
end tothe other. Above all classes 
they are attached to their homes, 
and slow to go away even tem- 
porarily. To such a length is this 
feeling carried that men have been 
known to go partially insane for a 
while at the prospect of having to 
quit a farm through a landlord’s 
decease, even though no appreci- 
able pecuniary loss was involved. 
The agriculturists are a remark- 
ably observant race, and as a rule 
peculiarly well-informed. This is 
contrary to the popular belief, which 
represents the farmer as rude and 
ignorant, a pot-bellied beer-drinker, 
and nothing more. But the popular 
belief is a delusion. I do not say 
that they are literary or scientific 
in their tastes and private pursuits. 
There are no great names among 
them in geology, or astronomy, or 
anthropology, or any other science. 
They are not artists in any sense. 
But they are singularly well-in- 
formed. They possess more general 
knowledge than any other class, 
and can converse on subjects with 
which townsmenseemunacquainted. 
Many of them have very fair libra- 
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ries, not extensive, but containing 
books of sterling excellence. Farm- 
ing is necessarily an isolated busi- 
ness—there is little society. Ex. 
cept on market-daysthere is scarcely 
any interchange of conversacion, 
There is, too, at certain seasons of 
the year a good deal of leisure. 
What books they own, therefore, 
are well read, and the contents re. 
flected upon. It is that habit of 
thinking over what is read that 
makes all the difference. It is im. 
possible to avoid being struck with 
the immense amount of general in- 
formation possessed by some agri- 
culturists, and the wide field over 
which their knowledge ranges. 
Yet with all this knowledge and 
power of reflection they still re- 
main attached to the old-world 
system of politics, religion, and 
social relations. 

The habits of intemperance which 
were at one time a just and stand- 
ing reproach against the agricul- 
turist have almost entirely dis. 
appeared. A drunken farmer is 
now unknown. They are as fond 
as ever of offering hospitality toa 
friend, and as ready to take a social 
glass—no total abstainers amongst 
them ; but the steady hard-drinking 
sot has passed away. The old 
dodge of filling the bottle with gin 
instead of water, and so pouring out 
pure spirit, instead of spirit and 
water, when the guests were partially 
intoxicated, in order to complete 
the process, is no more known. 
They do not drink more than the 
inhabitants of towns. 

It is a singular fact that with so 
many streams and ponds scattered 
about the country within easy 
reach, the farmers do not care for 
fishing. A farmer engaged in 
fishing is a rarity indeed. They 
are eagerly fond of fox-hunting, 
coursing, and shooting, but fishing 
is adead letter. A party will some- 
times go out and net a pond, but as 
for fishing proper, with rod and 
line, it is almost unknown. Every 
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chance of shooting is eagerly 
snatched at. In May the young 
rooks are shot, after which the gun 
is put aside forawhile. At the end 
of July some of the young rabbits are 
ready, and are occasionally knocked 
over. Very few tenant farmers 
shoot game even when they could 
do so, leaving that for some neigh- 
bouring gentleman with whom they 
are friendly, @nd this too without 
any remuneration, the fact being 
that winged game does little damage. 
But they wage unceasing war cn the 
rabbits, with dog and gun and ferret. 
All the winter long they are hunted 
in every possible way. This is of 
course on farms where the tenant has 
permission to kill the rabbits. Whist 
and post and pair are the staple in- 
door amusements. 

Of all businesses that of agri- 
culture is peculiarly adapted to 
descend from father to son. In 
point of fact, farms so frequently 
pass from the father to the son as to 
be looked upon almost as a certain 
inheritance. In agriculture, then, it 
must be expected that the effects of 
inherited instincts and ideas should 
be very plainly shown. From this 
cause arises the persistent and un- 
reasoning Conservatism of the mass 
of agriculturists. Out ofa list of one 
hundred farmers, I find that one re- 
sides upon a farm which has been 
in the occupation of members of the 
same family for three hundred years. 
He possessed a series of documents, 
receipts, special agreements, and so 
on, proving that descent beyond all 
cavil; but with the usual want of 
proper appreciation for antiquities, 
most of these papers have been 
committed to the flames; still thereis 
noquestion of the fact,which canstill 
be shown from the landlord’s family 
archives. Nominally that farm has 
been in the occupation of one family 
for ten generations, reckoning by 
the ordinary calculation of thirty 
years toeach. But this average is 
not fairly applicable to the agricul- 
tural life, which is generally long, 
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and occasionally extends into ex- 
treme old age. There were probably 
about eight successors if the line 
was unbroken; if not, there may of 
course have been treble that number. 
A man may be excused some amount 
of pride when he thinks of such a 
continuance as this in one spot, for 
it means not only an exceptional 
vitality of race, but an exceptional 
perseverance in the paths of honesty 
and straightforwardness. But with 
this pride it also engenders a stub- 
born unchangeableness, a dislike 
and hatred. of all things new and 
unfamiliar, a nervous dread of 
reform. Faithful to the logic of their 
class, such men as these may in 
resisting innovations go to lengths 
which may appearfoolish and wrong 
toothers who livein a widely different 
socialatmosphere. To some extent 
the bitter opposition to change in 
the position of the labourer, which is 
thrown in the teeth of the tenant 
farmer, is the outcome of these very 
centuries of steady adherence to all 
that they believed upright and 
manly. 

Another name on my list has 
been known at one spot for fully 
two hundred years. These men 
never attained a position beyond 
that of yeoman, but they never sank 
beneath it. The rise of many of 
the great county families really 
dates from the success of some 
ancestor, or the collective success of 
a series of ancestors, in agriculture. 
They perhaps claim some knight 
or nobleman as the founder of the 
race, although he may have really 
done nothing for the practical advan- 
tage of the family ; the true founders 
being merely proprietors of land, 
dignified as J.P.’s, and sometimes 
sheriffs, throwing off branches into 
the clerical and legal professions. 
The real ancestor was the sturdy 
yeoman who accumulated the money 
to purchase the farm he tilled, and 
whose successors had the good 
sense to go on adding acre to acre 
till they finally expanded into the 
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wide domains of the modern squire. 
Not the knight whose effigy in brass 
paves the aisle of the parish church 
laid the corner-stone of the wealth 
and power of to-day, but the shrewd 
and close-fisted producer and dealer 
in woolandcorn. Their true claim 
to aristocratic privileges and im- 
portance is the sense of centuries 
of independence. These others of 
whom we have spoken, the yeomen 
who never aspired beyond the yeo- 
man’s position, are as ancient and 
as ‘ worshipful ’—to use an old and 
disused term—as they. I do not 
instance these descents of three and 
two hundred years as extraor- 
dinary, because I believe that they 
could be paralleled and even ex- 
tended by enquiry, but because they 
came under my own observation. 
There are others on the list ranging 
from one hundred and sixty down 
to sixty and eighty years of con- 
tinued occupation. But not to 
go into details, I reckon on an 
average that thirty names out of a 
hundred have been the occupiers for 
three generations; forty for two 
generations; twenty for one hundred 
and fifty years; and ten are new 
comers. But a still more curious 
and instructive fact is the per- 
manence of certain names over a 
wide section of country; so much 
- so that in places it is a common 
saying that one has only to be an 
A., or a B., or a T., to be certain of 
getting a farm. Whole parishes 
seem related, and not very distantly 
related either ; and yet there is not 
the remotest class-feeling or esprit 
de corps. The isolation and inde- 
pendence of a farm life are power- 
ful agents in preventing anything 
like cohesion. Anyone who will 
take the trouble to look down the 
parish register in a strictly agricul- 
tural district will be forcibly struck 
with the permanence of certain 
names. Page after page contains 
nothing but records of the mar. 
riages, inter-marriages, burials, 
baptisms, and so on of two or three 
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generic names. The population 
appears to have been stationary for 
scores upon scores of years. Say 
what you will, ridicule it as you 
like, there is a charm clinging round 
that which time has hallowed; and 
even the man of the hour, the suc- 
cessful speculator, yields to this. It 
is his most eager desire to become 
a landed proprietor, and if possible 
he buys a place where he can 
exercise manorial rights. 

Taking thesethingsinto considera. 
tion, it is only reasonable to admit 
that agriculture is a profession in 
which a man may, above all others, 
be excused if he manifests a certain 
amount of irritability at the prospect 
of change. The slow round of 
uneventful years, the long con- 
tinuance of manual labour, the per- 
petual iteration of a few ideas, in 
time produce in the mind of the 
most powerfully intellectual mena 
species of unconscious creed; and 
this creed is religiously handed 
down from generation to generation. 
Setting aside those who have gone 
into agriculture as a science, and 
adapt everything to commercial 
principles—and they are as yet not 
very numerous—the great mass of 
farmers believe nearly the same 
now as they did two centuries ago. 
Looking through a farmer’s calendar 
published in the first few years of 
this century, and containing a com- 
plete résumé of the system of agn- 
culture practised then, I was struck 
by the remarkable fact that in all 
main features it was the same as 
that in use now. We have heard 
so much of the rapid progress of 
agriculture, of the important changes 
introduced, and of the complete re- 
volution which has taken place, that 
this statement may appear incredible. 
It is nevertheless the fact that that 
book might be put with advantage 
into the hands of any young man 
about to enter upon a farm. With 
the exception of those operations 
which are now performed by steam, 
and making an allowance for the 
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altered conditions introduced by the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, the 
instructions given there are useful 
down to this very day. Here is 
the knowledge of the peculiarities 
and requirements of stock slowly 
accumulated during ages of agri- 
culture, and at last written down 
and printed for easy reference. 
However much the aspect of politics 
may change, or however much the 
means of locomotion and communi- 
cation may be facilitated by the 
introduction of steam, Nature still 
remains unaltered. The cows and 
sheep retain their instincts and 
their internal economy ; their modes 
of feeding, times of rest, and seasons 
of increase, never vary. The earth 
too has not changed. The corn is 
sown at the same time ; Nature goes 
on her way as before, heedless of 
the railway rattle. So itis that the 
details of management in this book 
are as useful now as then, more 
than two generations since. It is 
the same with the unwritten faith 
of the men who labour and live 
among these things. Go out among 
them, and collect from the majority 
their views and sentiments, and in 
this age of progress they will be 
found to correspond almost exactly 
with those of their forefathers, as 
recorded by history. They know 
that such is the fact themselves; 
they know too that it would subject 
them to sharp criticism and reproof 
if they published their real opinions. 
Therefore they remain silent, and it 
is only among themselves that these 
ideas are earnestly insisted on. 

In the earliest days of agricul- 
ture, when Abraham drove his 
flocks and herds to and fro under 
the Syrian sun, the father of the 
family was at once the procreator, 
the lawgiver, the judge, the leader 
in battle, the priest, and the king. 
He was absolute master under 
Heaven of all things visible around 
him. The Pope claims to be in- 
fallible now, and to be the vice- 
gerent of Heaven, but the patriarch 
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of old actually possessed those 
powers upon his owndomain. His 
sons were under his complete con- 
trol—he could sacrifice them alive 
to his God if he chose, or banish 
them from their native land. His 
daughters were still more com- 
pletely in his hand to be done with 
as he thought fit. His servants, 
his slaves, were as much his as the 
wooden pole of his tent, or the very 
sandals he walked in. They were 
as dust before him. There was no 
coming of age in those days; no 
escape after the twenty-first year. 
The tie lasted till his death. At 
forty his sons and daughters were 
as much his own as they were at 
ten years old. They tell us that 
this system, to some extent, stiil 
survives in China. In all funda- 
mental points such is the creed of 
the agricultural race of our own 
day. Circumstances have, no doubt, 
had something to do with the pro- 
duction and elaboration of such a 
faith. In no other profession do 
the sons and the daughters remain 
so long, and so naturally, under the 
parental roof. The growth of half- 
a-dozen strong sons was a matter 
of self-congratulation, for each as 
he came to man’s estate took the 
place of a labourer, and so reduced 
the money-expenditure. The daugh- 
ters worked in the dairy, and did 
not hesitate to milk occasionally, 
or, at least, to labour in the hay- ~ 
field. They spun, too, the home- 
made stuffs in which all the family 
were clothed. A man’s children 
were his servants. They could not 
stir a step without his permission. 
Obedience and reverence to the 
parent was the first and greatest of 
all virtues. Its influence was to ex- 
tend through life, and through the 
whole social system. They were 
to choose the wife or the husband 
approved of at home. At thirty, 
perhaps, the more fortunate of the 
sons were placed on farms of their 
own nominally, but still really 
under the father’s control. They 
M 
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dared not plough-or sow except in 
the way that he approved. Their 
expenditure was strictly regulated 
by his orders. This lasted till his 
death, which might not take place 
for another twenty years. At the 
present moment I could point out 
ten or twelve such cases, where men 
of thirty or forty are in farms, and 
to all appearance perfectly free and 
independent, and yet as completely 
under the parental thumb as they 
were at ten years old. Why do 
they not throw off the burden? 
Because they have imbibed the same 
creed, and intend to carry it out in 
their own persons. These men, if 
they think thus of their own off- 
spring, cannot be expected to be 
more tender towards the lower class 
around them. They did at one 
time, and some still wish to, extend 
the same system to the labouring 
population. As there was in those 
days little or no work for a man 
but upon a farm, and as the cottages 
were chiefly in the hands of the 
farmers, there was plenty of oppor- 
tunity for carrying out these ideas. 
The old method of poor relief gave 
another handle. They did not want 
only to indulge in tyranny ; what 
they did was to rule the labouring 
poorin the same wayas they did their 
own children—nothing more nor 
less. These labouring men, like his 
own children, must do as the farmer 
thought best. They must live here 
or there, marry so and so, or forfeit 
favour—in short, obey the parental 
head. Each farmer was king in his 
own domain; the united farmers of 
a parish were kings of the whole 
place. They did not use the power 
circumstances gave them harshly ; 
but they paid very little regard to 
the liberty of the subject. To this 
very day something of the same sort 
goes on. It is wonderful with what 
eager zeal many of the old style 
farmers enter into the details of a 
labourer’s life, and carefully ascer- 
tain his birth, his parentage, his 
marriage, his wife’s parentage, and 
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the very minutest matters. These 
facts thus accumulated are talked 
over in the board-room when an 
applicant comes to the union for 
relief. Very often such special 
knowledge possessed by a guardian 
of the antecedents of the applicant 
is most useful and beneficial in 
enabling the Board to extend assist- 
ance to adeserving man... What I 
wish to show is the all-permeating 
influence of the parental system in 
the mind of the typical agricul- 
turist. 

In religion it is, or lately was, 
the same. It was not a matter 
with the farmer of the Athanasian 
creed, or the doctrine of salvation 
by faith, or any other theological 
dogma. To him the parish church 
was the centre of the social system 
of the parish. It was the key-stone 
of that parental plan of govern- 
ment that he believed in. The 
very first doctrine preached from 
the pulpit was that of obedience. 
‘ Honour thy father and mother’ 
was inculcated there every seventh 
day. His father went to church, 
he went to church himself, and 
everybody else ought to go. It was 
as much a social gathering as the 
dinner at the market ordinary, or 
the annual audit dinner of their 
common landlord. The dissenter, 
who declined to pay church-rates, 
was an unsocial person. He had left 
the circle. It was not the theology 
that they cared about, it was the 
social non-conformity. In a spiritual 
sense, too, the clergyman was the 
father of the parish, the shepherd of 
the flock—it was a part of the great 
system. To go a step farther, in 
political affairs the one leading idea 
still threaded itself through all. 
The proper parliamentary repre- 
sentative—the natural lawgiver— 
was the landlord of the district. 
He was born amongst them, walked 
about amongst them, had been in 
their houses many a time. He 
knew their wants, their ideas, 
their views. His own interest was 
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identical with theirs. Therefore he 
was the man. The logic is indis- 
putable. What is more, they acted 
upto it. Inagricultural districts it is 
not uncommon even now to findmen 
of diametrically opposite political 
views to the candidate at an elec- 
tion voting for and supporting him, 
simply and solely because he is the 
local man. It is natural and right 
that he should represent them. 
That one word ‘ right’ is the key to 
the whole ethical system of the agri- 
culturists. They cherish and main- 
tain their belief in right, and in 
their ‘rights’ — by which they 
understand much the same thing 
—even when unaccompanied by 
any gain or advantage. In brief 
outline, such is the creed of the 
agriculturists as a body. It is 


neither written nor spoken, but it is 
a living faith which influences every 
hour of their lives. 

This faith must ever be borne in 
mind by those who wish to under- 
stand the movements of the agri- 


cultural world. Without making a 
proper allowance for it, the farmers 
will be easily misjudged. 

The labouring class are imbued 
to a great extent with the very 
same ideas. They stick to their 
rights. They will not give up an 
old pathway that their fathers used, 
not if one twice as convenient be 
offered in lieu of it. They have a 
right to go that way, and go that 
way they will. They are brutally 
tyrannical over their children. I 
use those words deliberately. He 
who spares the rod spoils the child 
is the practical rule of their con- 
duct. They seem to look upon 
their offspring as merely slaves. 
They are fond of them in their way, 
no doubt, but the law of implicit 
obedience is maintained by dint of 
blows and stripes. The children 
are kicked, punched, and thrashed 
perpetually. A good ground-ash 
stick is the gospel of the labouring 
man. They carry the same plan 
into their work. How many carters 
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have been severely fined and im- 
prisoned for whipping, and some- 
times even maiming, the boys under 
their commands? And yet the old 
practice still continues, only a little 
checked by wholesome terror of the 
law. | 

Despite of all the teaching of the 
Radical papers, all the whispers of 
the Methodist itinerant preachers, 
despite the hatred which the La- 
bourers’ Union agents endeavour 
to sow between the labourer and the 
farmer, still the great mass of labour- 
ers at the last election, wherever 
they had a vote, supported the local 
candidate—the man who repre- 
sented the soil—and declined to do 
more than listen to the brilliant 
promises held out by the party of 
change. So strong above all things 
is the force of tradition and custom. 

The agriculturists are firmly and 
earnestly wedded to that unwritten 
creed which has grown up among 
them out of the Past. Why, 
then, should they be so hardly dealt 
with, more than others, for adher- 
ing to this faith P Argue with them, 
educate them up to your standard, 
if you like,—but is it fair, is it just, 
is it in accordance with that spirit 
of liberalism and tolerance which 
their opponents profess, to taunt, 
abuse, and bully to the full length 
thet words will permit? They 
are not facile at expression, these 
same men of the soil. The flow 
of language seems denied to them. 
They are naturally a silent race 
—preferring deeds to _ speech. 
They live much with inarticulate 
nature. It may be, after all, they 
have learnt some useful and abid- 
ing lessons from that intercourse. 
The old shepherds on the plains of 
Chaldea, under the starry skies of 
the East, watched the motions of 
those shining bodies till they slowly 
built up a religion, which, mixed 
with much dross, nevertheless con- 
tained some truths which educated 
men profess to this hour. These 
English Farmers also observe the 
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changes of the seasons, and watch 
the face of heaven. Their deepest 
convictions are not to be lightly set 
aside. There are men amongst them 
of great powers of thought. I re- 
member one at this moment whose 
grand old head would have been a 
study for an artist. A large head 
he had, well-balanced, broad and 
high at the forehead, deep-set 
eyes, straight nose, and firm chin 
—every outward sign of the giant 
brain within. But the man 
was dumb. The thoughts that 
came to him he could communicate 
roughly to his friends, but the pen 
failed him. The horny hand which 
results from manual labour is too 
stiff to wield the swiftly-gliding 
quill. But there is another species 
of hard-writing which is called 
Work—a handwriting which will 
endure when the scribblings of the 
hour are utterly forgotten. This 
writing he laboured at earnestly and 
eagerly, not for his own good either, 
for it absorbed his own fortune, no 


small one, in the attempt to realise 
his conception of machinery which 
would double the yield of food. It 
has been done since his time, other 
men stepping over the bridge of ex- 


perience which he had built. Now 
this man, who, on the principles of 
the opponents of the agriculturists, 
was a benefactor to his species, and 
-@ pioneer of true progress, was, 
nevertheless, one of the firmest, 
staunchest, most uncompromising 
supporters of that creed which they 
are endeavouring to destroy, and 
which may be stated thus :—‘I 
believe in the Sovereign, the Church, 
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and the Land : the Sovereign being 
the father of the people in a temporal 
sense; the Church in a spiritual 
sense; and the Land being the only 
substantial and enduring means of 
subsistence. Cotton, coal, and iron 
cannot be eaten, but the Land gives 
us corn and beef; therefore, the 
Land stands first and foremost, and 
the agriculturist, as the tiller of 
land, possesses an inalienable right 
which it is his duty to maintain, 
and in so doing he is acting for 
the good of the community. I be- 
lieve that the son and the daughter 
should obey their parents, and show 
regard to their wishes even when 
legally independent. Also that the 
servant should obey his employer. 
The connection between employer 
and employed does not cease with 
the payment of wages. It is the 
duty of the servant to show con- 
sideration for the advice of the 
master; and the master is not free 
from responsibility as to the educa- 
tion and the comfort of the man. 
The master is bound by all laws, 
human and divine, to pay a fair 
amount of wages for a day’s work. 
If he does not do so, he robs the 
workman as much as if he stole the 
money from his pocket. The work- 
man is equally bound to do his work 
properly, and in neglecting to do so 
he robs his employer. To demand 
more wages than has been earned is 
an attempt at robbery. Both master 
and man should respect authority, 
and abide by its decisions.’ 

Such is a slight outline of the 
home-life and the faith of the 
farmer. 

RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES SINCE THE WAR: 


THEIR PRESENT CONDITION 


HEN an Englishman speaks of 
America and Americans, now- 
a-days, he meansthe Northern States 
and the Northern people, with whom 
politically, socially, and commer- 
cially he has had to do since the 
subjugation—almost suppression— 
of the Southern States nine years 
ago. 

The South, silenced and fettered 
during that interval, has been denied 
a voice, either in the National 
Councils or in the controlling press 
of the country, until very recently. 
Few or no British tourists have 
visited it, to catch the utterances, 
or record the opinions, of its people; 
hence the voice and the hands which 
England hears or grasps are those 
of Esau, not of Jacob. 

In that Southern country, which 
is more a terra incognita than the 
North, and which even Goldwin 
Smith did not visit, the sentiment 
of the people towards England is 
very different from that entertained 
at the North. For the Southern 
planter and English landed gentle- 
man possessed, and still retain, many 
points of similarity and congeniality : 
in many instances were blood rela- 
tions. While the Roundheads 
colonised New England and carried 
with them a fanatical hate for the 
country from which they fled, the 
Cavaliers, who colonised Virginia, 
South Carolina, and other ‘Southern 
plantations,’ never lost, and* trans- 
mitted to their descendants, a love 
for ‘the Old Country,’ many of 
whose old customs and festivities 
yet prevail in the Southern land. 
In habits and character, as well 
as in religion and politics, the 
Southern people, like the English, 
have ever been conservative. None 
of the wild radical sectarians, politi- 
cal or religious, have ever gained 
foothold or made proselytes in the 
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Southern States. All the ‘isms,’ 
native or foreign — Radicalism, 
Mormonism, Spiritualism, Atheism, 
Free Love—all such fungi have 
sprung up and attained rank growth 
in Northern soil. They never 
have flourished nor even taken root 
in Southern soil. Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon found all the materials for 
his book north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line,the dividing boundary 
of the two sections; the Founder 
and High Priest of Mormonism, 
as well as his proselytes now .in 
Utah, having been Northern men, 

Doubtless one of the causes of 
antipathy to England in the North- 
ern States was the supposed sym- 
pathy of the better classes in 
England, outside of Exeter Hall and 
its adherents, with the South during 
the war; and, while the North 
bitterly remembers and resents this, 
the South equally recognises and is 
grateful for the sentiment, even 
though it has assumed no very active 
shape, norripened into action, except 
on the part of a few individuals; 
the neutrality of the British Govern- 
ment having proved as fatal as its 
enmity could have been. 

There is also throughout the 
North an uneasy consciousness that 
the Britisher will not take the 
Yankee at his own valuation; but 
rather affects to look down upon 
him, in spite of his many millions 
and a more lavish expenditure than 
English lords attempt. 

It is a curious as well as an in- 
structive fact, that the last two 
crowning efforts of the literary life 
of the great English novelist re- 
cently deceased should have been 
vigorous protests against the Demo- 
cratic principle and Universal Suf- 
frage, of both of which the United 
States is the nursing mother. In 
The Coming Race, and in The 
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Parisians, vigorous assaults ar 
made on these Democratic twins, 
whose growth and stature have 
been greatly increased by recent 
movements in France and America, 
where ‘Koom Posh’ and ‘ Gleek 
Nas’ have found their full develop- 
ment. In France the Commune 
was the illustration. In America, 
during and since the war, ‘ Koom 
Posh ’—i.e. ‘ the government of the 
ignorant upon the principle of being 
the most numerous ’—has its chief 
head-quarters to-day in the un- 
reconstructed ‘States of South 
‘Carolina and Louisiana;’ and ‘ Gleek 
Nas’—i.e. ‘the universal strife-rot’ 
—which inevitably follows such 
supremacy, has recently found its il- 
lustration in Arkansas. The French 
Commune has scarcely done more 
to discredit Democracy and Repub- 
licean forms of Government in 
Europe, than the results and the 
ripened fruits of the American 
struggle, which was a direct con- 
flict between the conservative and 


ultra-radical principles, in which 
the latter triumphed, and through 
which it still sways the destinies 
and shapes the fortune of the young 


Republic. For it is only since the 
termination of the war that the 
great American experiment has been 
based, in fact as well as in theory, 
on the proposition that ‘ all men are 
equal,’ and that numbers should 
rule, irrespective of education, in- 
telligence, property, social status, 
or colour. This doctrine, enforced 
iby fire and sword on the ‘ Southern 
Rebels,’ who refused to give it 
practical application by liberating 
their slaves, and giving them poli- 
tical-and social equality with their 
masters, has now become the su- 
preme law of the commonwealth ; 
has already wrought, and will still 
work, great changes in the con- 
stitution of American society and 
politics, 

With the light of nine years’ 
experience to guide us since this 
‘mew departure ’-was taken, we can 
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now form a judgment of some of 
the consequences of this change, as 
affecting the American people 
generally, as well as the sections 
respectively. 

Some of the results are 80 dia- 
metrically opposite to those antici- 
pated by the very men who worked 
the machinery, and the actual con- 
dition of things in both sections 
is so remarkable, as to challenge 
the attention of all thinking men. 
Richard Cobden, in 1865, proposed 
the establishment of an Oxford 
professorship of American geogra- 
phy and history. It might have 
been useful both for instruction and 
warning to the future lawgivers of 
Great Britain. 

For at last the reconstruction of 
the Southern States may be con- 
sidered complete—with but three 
melancholy exceptions hereafter to 
be specially referred to—and their 
own people have been permitted 
again to assume the control of their 
own affairs, after a probation un- 
exampled in duration and severity, 
borne with a courage and constancy 
which finally secured deliverance. 
It having been the fortune of the 
writer of this article to have taken 
an active part in that great trans- 
formation scene on the Southern 
side while it was in progress, and 
subsequently to have resided in 
and travelled over the reconstructed 
States, he proposes, through the 
medium of Fraser’s Magazine, fairly 
and fully to state the actual condi- 
tion and apparent prospects of the 
Southern people. He brings to this 
work the experiences of two ex- 
tended tours, made with a special 
view to observation; at intervals of 
six years—one immediately after 
the war, the other very recently— 
and will endeavour ‘ nothing to ex- 
tenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice,’ in his narration of facts 
and incidents elucidative of the real 
situation. 

Well-intentioned persons, writing 
on this subject, have exaggerated 
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the evils under which the place 
and people suffer, judging from 
the reports of Northern and foreign 
visitors on certain unfortunate 
localities, inflicted with the double 
curse of negro and ‘carpet-bag’ 
rule; i.e. the combination of igno- 
rance and credulity with rapacity 
and rascality. Under this afflict- 
ing dispensation three States still 
groan—poor little South Carolina, 
the Niobe of the ex-Confederacy ; 
Mississippi and Louisiana, her sisters 
in misfortune; and also sections of 
Arkansas and Alabama. As Dante 
says of certain sights in his Inferno, 
‘non ragionam di lor,’ let us turn 
away our heads, and not look on 
them for the moment, but survey 
a more cheerful field of observa- 
tion elsewhere, even in their near 
vicinity. For the Savannah river, 
which separates South Carolina 
from Georgia, may almost be re- 
garded as the boundary line between 
a terrestrial purgatory and para- 
dise, politically and socially; and 
so of Louisiana and Texas respec- 
tively. 

The reason is patent: in ‘one is 
the reign of ignorance, incapacity, 
and robbery, under the forms of 
law ; in the other, public intelligence 
and virtue have resumed their 
sway, and the robbers have fled. 

The effects produced by the last 
American Revolution may be classed 
under four separate heads: the 
Political, Social, Industrial, and Fi- 
nancial. Underthe second, or Social, 
head must stand the new relations 
between former slave and master, 
which also enter somewhat into 
the consideration of the political 
changes wrought by the same 
cause. 

During a long experience and 
careful survey of the whole field, 
the writer has reached the conclu- 
sion that, instead of being an un- 
mixed evil to the Southern States 
and people, the emancipation of 
their slaves, and consequent change 
in their forms of labour and indus- 
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trial development, will ultimately 
prove ‘a blessing in disguise.’ Nay, 
more, that the political power of 
the South, which was sought to be 
destroyed, and has been so tem- 
porarily by this act and the legis- 
lation which accompanied and suc- 
ceeded it, will be greater than ever 
within a comparatively short space 
of time ; and that the seat of finan- 
cial prosperity in the United States 
will, and must be, shortly trans- 
ferred from North to South in the 
natural sequence of events. The 
only hope and only hold of the 
North upon the South has rested 
in the control of the negro element, 
elevated at once to the dignity of 
voters, without even the capacity 
of reading the ballots they deposit, 
far less understanding the issues 
involved; and even this has slipped 
away from them, save in the un- 
reconstructed States, wherein ‘ the 
coloured troops fought nobly,’ at 
the last election, under Government 
orders. But in the other Southern 
States, seven-eighths of which are 
now free to vote as they please, 
the negro is either in a helpless 
minority, or finds it his interest to 
side with ‘old master,’ on whom 
he has to depend for the daily 
bread for himself and his children, 
the large promises made him by his 
Northern liberators having been 
followed by small performances ; 
and even the funds appropriated 
for him and his by Congress stolen 
from him by philanthropists like 
General Howard, of the Freedman’s 
Bureau—now under trial by im- 
peachment of the Secretary of War 
—and his subordinates. 

Losing this hold on the Southern 
vote and support, the North has 
lost all; and now that the coalition 
between the great West and the 
South has been consolidated by the 
formation of the Grangers’ Leagues 
that opposition becomes daily 
stronger and stronger. 

True, for the last nine years the 
Northern and Eastern States have 
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been supreme masters of the legis- 
lation, the finances, and the destiny 
of the reconstituted Union. But 
the new alliance between the great 
and growing West and reconstruct- 
ed Southern States—whose repre- 
sentation in Congress has been at 
last restored—threatens to wrest 
the sceptre from the hands which 
have held it. The shadows of the 
coming change have been projected 
before so strongly already that the 
old leaders have taken the alarm, 
and the recent elections in the 
North-West indicate unmistakably 
the revulsion of popular sentiment 
in that quarter. So long as the 
South was pinned down by Federal 
bayonets, or misrepresented by men 
appointed by Federal decree, not 
elected, the West had no ally in 
opposing the grasping mouopolists 
of the Northand East; but now the 
great movement of her agricul- 
tural population in the formation 
of Granges, with their affiliated 
branches all through the South- 
ern country, also agricultural, has 


raised a new and powerful opposi- 
tion party to the Administration 


and its supporters. In this new 
party the South, whose wants, 
wishes, and interests are identical 
with those of the West, will form 
an important element, and will be 
again potential in the hour of vic- 
tory. Moreover, there is another 
and a stronger tie between the two 
sections than any of mere senti- 
ment, or of the spirit of opposition. 

The interests of the two have 
become identical, and the pockets 
as well as the hearts of each 
been pinched in the same place. 
The wealth of the North, who never 
has been a producer of the great 
staple articles of export, has been 
always derived from her adroit 
handling and manipulation of those 
staples—Southern cotton, rice, and 
sugar; Western grain, pork, and 
produce—of the profits on which 
the North has appropriated the 
lion’s share. Monopolising the car- 
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rying trade not only to Europe, but 
the internal transportation as well, 
her great monopolies, the railways, 
have been grinding the faces of 
the producers, until these Grangers’ 
Leagues have been formed in self- 
defence, for the purpose of securing 
representatives in Congress to resist 
the exactions of the railway kings 
and their salaried servants in Con- 
gress and its lobbies. Both North 
and West unite in demanding faci- 
lities of internal transportation, in- 
ternal improvements through their 
own territory,. and for their own 
use and benetit; and both are act- 
ively agitating the question of di- 
rect communication with Europe, 
outside of their officious Northern 
brethren, whom they have so long 
permitted to conduct it for them. 
Thus, the first political effect of the 
Jate change in the constitution of 
Southern society has been this 
coalition between South and West 
which threatens the speedy over- 
throw of the Northern control of 
the Government. Seeing this the 
sagacious speculatorsof Wall Street, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, who ‘run 
the Government’ (to use their own 
phrase) in their haste to profit by 
their brief tenure of power, have 
created scandals such as the Crédit 
Mobilier, and kindred swindles -at 
home, and tainted the national 
name abroad by similar rascalities, 
until it has an unpleasant savour in 
the nostrils of Europe, owing to the 
audacious robberies with which its 
unworthy sons have associated it. 
The recoil at home, which drove to 
death or disgrace some of the most 
eminent of our Yankee Pharisees 
in the Crédit Mobilier business, 
but a year ago, still steadily moves 
on, and promises to rid us at the 
coming elections, two years hence, 
of the unclean Crew of Comus who 
have disgraced not only the legisla- 
tion, but the fair fame of their 
country. But American politics, a 
puzzle to the people of that country 
themselves, are most weary, stale, 
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flat, and unprofitable’ to all out- 
siders. A brief reference to this 
importaut change, in its drift and 
direction was, however, essential 
to a correct understanding of the 
situation, present and prospective, 
of the‘ American cousins,’ and hence 
only has the topic been touched 
upon, 

The second head—the Social 
Condition of the Southern Country 
—covers a wide field, and is one 
to which it is impossible to do full 
or even partial justice within the 
narrow limits of the present article. 
Since the days of Saxon and Nor- 
man, Cavalier and Roundhead, there 
has been no such collision of anta- 
gonist men and _ institutions—no 
such collapse of the conquered—as 
that which the world has witnessed 
during and since the termination of 
the American struggle. 

The ‘Saxon thrall’ was a white 
slave, or serf, of the same blood and 
colour as his master, and to raise 
him to social and political equality 
with his lord, was the work but of 
education and of time. In the stal- 
wart yeomanry of England, and in 
her House of Peers, we now see 
many of his descendants, no in- 
superable barrier of colour or of 
caste drawing a dividing line be- 
tween him and Saxon or Norman 
noble or gentleman. Herein lies 
the great distinction between the 
two historic parallels. Hence we 
must grope in the dark for the 
solution of a problem as yet untried 
and without precedent. Even the 
West Indian experiment, which more 
nearly approximates the American, 
cannot be considered as a precedent ; 
the wider area and exceptional ad- 
vantages of the Southern planter 
and overwhelming majority of the 
white race, preventing a repetition 
of that disastrous finale. 

In most of the Southern States 
immediately after the war, and in 
some three or four of them until 
this day, the emancipated slaves, 
endowed at once with the privilege 
of the ballot under age qualification 
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alone, wielded the control of public 
affairs ; or, at least in co-operation 
with the carpet-bag element, con- 
trolled the legislation. For, under 
the ‘disabling’ acts of Congress, 
since repealed, the disfranchisement 
comprised all ‘ who had taken part 
in the war’ against the Federal 
Government. This included almost 
the entire adult white population of 
the Seceding States—the ‘loyalists’ 
being a handful, and equally con- 
temptible in character and in num- 
bers, throughout these States. 

The consequences of this policy 
were at once so disastrous and so 
scandalous, so utterly ruinous to 
the social and financial well-being 
of the States, thus confided to the 
charge of ignorant negroes and 
‘thieving carpet-baggers,’ and the 
recoil was felt so severely by the 
Northern creditors of the South, 
that self-preservation compelled the 
ruling party to change its tactics. 
This it first did by substituting 
military for civil rule, making 
military districts out of the States, 
governing them by orders from 
head-quarters, and, after some 
years of this discipline, gradually 
restoring the ‘rebels’ to their 
former rights and to the franchise— 
a process which it took eight years 
to accomplish, and which in three 
or four of the States has not yet 
been perfected. 

As the ‘carpet-bagger’ (his 
whole worldly estate being com- 
prised in that portable form), who has 
been and still is the Mephistopheles 
to the nigger Faust, may not be 
familiarly known in England, his 
portrait, as drawn by the hand of 
the most eminent of the Northern 
Abolitionists and radical statesmen 
(the late Horace Greeley of the New 
York Tribune), will show what 
manner of man he is. 

Mr. Greeley said in his Union 
Square speech : 


Well, gentlemen, the thieving carpet- 
baggers are a mournful fact. They do 
exist there, and I have seen them. They 
are fellows who crawled down South in 
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the track of our armies—some of them on 
sutlers’ waggons, some bearing cotton per- 
mits, some looking sharply to see what 
might turn up—and they remain there. 
They at once ingratiated themselves with 
the simple, credulous blacks, very willing 
to follow any whites professing to be 
champions of their rights. Some got elected 
senators, some representatives, judges, and 
soon. And there they stand, right in the 
public eye, stealing and plundering, many 
of them with both arms around negroes and 
their hands in their rear pockets. 


Wherever ‘the thieving carpet- 
bagger’ has been removed from the 
places of power and trust he has 
usurped in the Southern States, 
peace and prosperity have returned, 
and smile on white and black alike. 
On the spots still cursed by his 
baleful presence, retrogression, 
robbery,,and ruin are the results of 
his rule, and white and black native 
residents impoverished alike. Nay,in 
some places the negro is relapsing 
into pristine barbarism,ason the once 
fertile and productive sea islands 
of South Carolina, where they have 
revived the worship of Voudou, and 
also in other localities—relapsing 
from Christianity into paganism, 
and allowing garden spots to return 
into wastes of jungle, as [myself can 
testify. With regard to the social 
status of the negro as freedman, his 
political equality has been admitted 
and allowed freely and honestly, 
after severe struggles to resist it. 
But social equality and the ad- 
mixture of the races are now more 
remote than formerly,and thelines of 
social division more sharply drawn 
between the races than ever before. 
This feeling is as strong on the part 
of the black as of the white race, 
and their best and truest representa- 
tive men, in and out of public life, 
have openly announced the fact. 
The late Oscar Dunn, the coloured 
Lieutenant-Governor of Louisiana, 
and many other leading spirits of 
that race, have announced their 
disinclination, and that of their 
people, to force themselves into 
social intercourse with the whites, or 
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to amalgamate with them, except 
in matters of public concern. This 
policy of separation socially has 
also been preached by their Church 
leaders. Bishop Miles, of Kentucky, 
the first ordained coloured bishop of 
the coloured Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, in his circular letter 
uses this language :-— 


My people, and myself with them, are 
in perfect sympathy with the people among 
whom we have always lived, and with whom 
we expect to live and die. We are no poli- 
ticians; but we know and feel that our 
interests, social, temporal, and spiritual, 
are identical with the interests of the white 
people of the South. We believe that there 
should be no antagonism of races ; we are 
in the same ship, and half cannot. be scut- 
tled without sinking the whole vessel. We 
believe, therefore, that our people should 
be educated. We must have our own schools, 
and conducted by men and women of our 
own race. We have never yet, as a people, 
or as individuals, sought to have our schools 
or churches mixed up of different races. 
Our Church is a coloured Church. By spe- 
cial law our membership is confined to one 
race. 


Abroad, and even in the North, 
much apprehension has been ex- 
pressed as toa ‘ possible conflict of 
races,’ in the Southern country, 
and a repetition of the scenes of 
San Domingo, or an extermination 
of the negro race by their former 
masters. No idea has proved more 
utterly baseless than this, although 
some of the political manifestations 
in certain quarters may have given 
some colour to the possibility of 
such a collision. 

What is commonly meant by the 
expression ‘ conflict of races at the 
South,’ implies the existence of two 
hostile arrays—one of blacks, the 
other of whites—antagonistic in 
everything—in feeling, interests, 
policy, and purpose—ready and will- 
ing to push that conflict into every 
relation of life, and finally into 
armed collision, in which one must 
be exterminated. 

But this is a nightmare, not a 
reality. No such state of things 
exists, or can exist, owing to. the 
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attitude of the two races, and their 
mutual dependence on each other. 
There are exceptional cases in par- 
ticular localities where the negro, 
outnumbering the white man, has 
abused his numerical superiority by 
excluding from place or power all 
of the other’s race, and has created 
antagonism—as at Charleston in 
South Carolina, and elsewhere. But, 
as a general rule, the 12,000,000 of 
whites and the 4,000,000 of blacks 
occupying the Southern territory 
dwell in amity; and the relation 
existing between them is to-day 
what it was before the war—one 
of mutual goodwill and cordial co- 
operation in agricultural and other 
labour. This relation isstrengthened 
by the constant performance of re- 
ciprocal good offices; by giving 
employment on the one side, and 
by affectionate dependence on the 
other ; and this old relation has been 
unchanged by the war and emanci- 
pation, in all matters not political, 
except in the infected districts, 
where the seeds of distrust have 
been sown for selfish purposes by 
aliens to the soiland people. These 
wretches never have had any social 
status in the Southern country ; and 
even the ignorant negro, who is 
their political tool, scorns them 
individually as ‘mean white trash’ 
—his highest term of opprobrium. 
Inciting his coloured troops to 
plunder, the ‘carpet-bagger’ has 
never shared the spoils with them 


“beyond giving them the crumbs, 


while appropriating the loaf, in 
money as well as in offices. In the 
States where the negro majorities 
control, the carpet-bagger is being 
thrust aside: where the white rule 
prevails he packs up his bag and 
emigrates, through fear of the Peni- 
tentiary ; so that of this scourge the 
Planters will soon be free. and left 
to settle matters with their former 
slaves, who again confide in them, 
as formerly, in all matters not 
political. The discredit attaching 
to Southern Securities in Foreign 
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Money Markets has arisen from no 
acts of the true people of the 
Southern States, but from the 
villany of thé carpet-bag régimes in 
those States, which abused their 
brief authority by first illegally 
issuing, and then depreciating or 
repudiating, such securities. 

The feeling of the Southern white 
towards the negro never has been 
understood abroad. The tie between 
them, commencingin childhood when 
the young master and the slave were 
companions, though never equals, 
ripened with time and companion- 
ship into friendship. The fidelity 
of the coloured population during 
the war, when families of women 
and children were left in charge of 
the slaves on lonely plantations, was 
the strongest evidence of the kindly 
feeling existing, and was equally 
creditable to both parties. The 
sympathies of the slaves, strange as 
it may seem, during that struggle 
were chiefly with the Southern, not 
the Northern side, and numerous 
instances of heroic devotion to the 
interests and the families confided 
to their care attest it. Of deserters 
and spies there were not a handful ; 
and the coloured troops were enlisted 
chiefly at the North, or forced into 
the Northern service, either through 
intimidation, or the promise of large 
bounties, which they seldom got. 
Had General Lee’s proposition to 
arm and liberate a portion of them 
been adopted, the result of the 
struggle might have been different ; 
for they fought well enough when 
properly officered by white men; 
their docility and obedience making 
them good pupils in the art of 
murder. Hence there can remain 
no rancour in the minds of the 
whites against the blacks from sow- 
venirs of the war. 

That the freedman has worked, 
and worked well, for the white 
planter since his liberation, is proved 
by the prodigious crops raised in 
the South during the past three 
years, larger than the ante-bellum 
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ones. In cotton alone the increase 
has been 1,000,000 bales, and in 
other products proportionate. This 
is a conclusive proof ofthe relations 
existing between the races, since 
the great bulk of that labour still 
is, and must be, performed by the 
negro labourers, who are not now 
landed proprietors, but either work- 
ing for wages, or on shares with the 
white proprietors of the soil. 

All the new rights and privileges 
accorded the freedmen by the 
amendments to the Constitution, 
and formally ratified by the Southern 
Legislatures and people, which give 
them all the rights of citizenship, 
including suffrage and eligibility to 
all offices, are now freely allowed 
them. . But the social equality and 
internal association, either by mar- 
riage or otherwise, between the 
races, is sought for or desired 
neither by the blacks nor the 
whites. 

The great changes in the social 
condition of the Southern people 
have been wrought by other causes, 
chiefly through the reduction of 
their available means through the 
losses, direct and indirect, of the 
late war. These losses have been 
so great and so varied as to baffle 
accurate calculation; an approxi- 
mation only can be made to the 
grave reality. The direct losses 
embrace the loss of the slave pro- 
perty (for which no indemnity was 
given, as in the case of the West 
Indian planters), the loss of real 
estate and of personal property, 
as well as the sadder loss of popu- 
lation in battle and from wounds 
or diseases engendered by the war. 
To this may be added the loss of 
live stock—a large element of 
Southern wealth —still crippling 
Southern agriculture by its diminu- 
tion. 

The indirect losses may be com- 
prised in the terrible shrinkage of 
values in real estate and personal 
property ; the prevention of natural 
increase of population ; the immense 
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accumulation of State and private 
indebtedness through ‘ carpet-bag’ 
rascality, and grinding taxation ar- 
bitrarily imposed, illegally collected, 
and fraudulently misappropriated, 
without public benefit; the loss 
also of immigration, which, under 
happier circumstances, after over- 
flowing the best lands in the 
West, would have diverted some 
streamlets to the fertile fields of the 
South, as much more accessible to 
market than the wild lands of the 
Far West—all these elements enter 
into the calculation ; yet how is it 
possible to put them into figures, 
or even shadow forth their real pro- 
portions? Yet a rapid enumeration 
of a few of the figures accessible may 
give an idea of the grand total into 
which the sum must swell when 
the uncomputed losses are taken 
into account, 

The Confederate war debt, 
whether contracted by its Govern- 
ment or by the separate States, 
does not enter at all into this calcu- 
lation, the United States Govern- 
ment having compelled the States 
solemnly to repudiate all debts 
incurred for such purposes, to the 
great loss and ruin of many home 
as well as foreign creditors. This 
was made a condition precedent to 
the readmission of the Seceding 
States: and to a proud and honest 
people was one of the bitterest pills 
they were made to swallow. 

The general loss estimated in mo- 
ney value, in property (not includ- 
ing slaves) from 1860, before the war, 
to 1870, after it, may be estimated, 
from the United States Census 
valuations, at $413,000,000, equiva- 
lent to a loss of $30 in gold per 
head for every man, woman, and 
child (white or black) living in the 
States, or 30 per cent. on the whole 
valuation. Including the loss of 
slave property, we have an aggre- 
gate which swells to the enormous 
sum of $3,230,000,000, over one- 
half of the entire property of the 
people of thirteen. slave- holding 
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States, equivalent to $287 for each 
of the population, black or white. 
As the blacks had little or no pro- 
perty, the loss fell on the whites, 
making the real average of loss one- 
third greater. This will give a slight 
idea of the property lost, to which 
must be added the shrinkages in 
value since. The loss in population 
by the war has been roughly esti- 
mated at from 300,000 to 325,000 
on the Southern side, which is pro- 
bably greater than the reality. 

The monetary losses, since the 
war, by the carpet-bag financiering, 
in the immense increase of the 
public debt of the Southern States— 
but a very small fraction of which 
has ever been ‘ repudiated’—almost 
exceed belief. The figures show, 
from the published estimates of the 
years 1861 and 1871-72 compara- 
tively, an increase in the public 
debt of ten only of the ex-Confederate 
States (exclusive of their war debts, 
annulled) of 215,210,125, or 
£43,000,000, the proceeds of which 
have been stolen by the rascally 
legislators who contracted it; in 
other words, the carpet-bag and 
negro Legislatures during their brief 
tenure of power in those ten States 
increased their public debt from 
$76,000,000 to §215,000,000, and 
have left nothing to show for it in 
public improvements or otherwise. 
Many of these State bonds were sold 
at ten cents in the dollar, or for 
what speculators at the North or 
abroad would pay for them. The 
State of Georgia by Legislative 
Act of 1871-72 declared null and 
void $8,000,000 of bonds issued by 
her former carpet-bag Governor 
Bullock—now a fugitive from justice 
in Canada—and her example will 
probably be followed. So in ad- 
dition to the actual loss of their 
means by taxation and unjust im- 
position of debt, the people of 
these States have been afflicted 
with loss of credit and of character, 
at home and abroad, by the acts of 
these swindling adventurers, who 
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stole the Great Seal of State, and 
usurped authority to saddle them 
with this additional load. 

The Freedman’s Bureau (whose 
head, Gen. O. O. Howard, is now 
on trial for malfeasance, appropria- 
tion and misappropriation) also 
appropriated from the confiscation 
and rent of Southern property up 
to 1870 many millions of dollars. 
What they termed the School Fund 
(for blacks), derived from the sources 
above, netted up $2,500,000. From 
these few items the losses of the 
Southern people may be imagined, 
and the apparent as well as real 
diminution of their resources readily 
accounted for. 

Yet so immense are the resources 
of that section, which God has 
blessed with a soil of inexhaustible 
fertility and productiveness, as well 
as with a climate throughout its 
chief extent admitting of outdoor 
labour at all seasons of the year, 
that the reconstruction and recupe- 
ration of the community is even 
more remarkable than the ruin which 
was wrought within a decade. 

It is with pardonable pride that 
a Southern man can quote the sta- 
tistics so carefully compiled by the 
United States Census Bureau, as 
bearing on the social status of the 
Southern States contrasted with 
the Northern. 

In the great Evangelical confer- 
ence held at New York last year, an 
eminent Southern divine, Dr. Moses 
Hoge, of Richmond, Va., alluded to 
it, making the broad assertion ‘that 
if freedom from transgression and 
crime indicates a healthful and ele- 
vated civilisation, then the South 
stood higher in the scale than the 
North; for by the Census reports 
she (the South) stands highest on 
the list in both respects.’ 

The figures of the United States 
census for 1870 confirm the rev. 
gentleman’s statement in both re- 
spects. For they prove, rstly, that 
pauperism prevails in the New 
England or North-Eastern States 
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(including Massachusetts) in the 
proportion of 44 to every 10,000 
inhabitants, while in the Southern 
States the ratio is but 13, or two- 
thirds less. 2ndly, taking the na- 
tive white population, the ratio is 
47 in 10,000 in the Eastern States ; 
while in the entire white population 
of the South the ratio in the same 
proportion is but 14, much more 
than two-thirds less. 3rdly, taking 
the foreign population of the New 
England States (not native born) 
the ratio is 35 in 10,000. Taking 
the negro population of the South 
(almost the only foreign element) 
the ratio is but 13 in every 10,000. 

The criminal statistics tell equally 
well for the superior morality of 
the Southern country; and these 
figures cannot be accused of undue 
bias or partiality, coming, as they 
do, from a Northern source. In 
the New England States the ratio 
of criminals is 11 in 10,000. In 
the Southern States (including both 
white and black) the ratio is but 
to 8in 10,000. The figures of this 
census also prove that, whereas 
in New England there is but one 
church for every 643 inhabitants, 
in the South there is one church 
for every 518. 

The South, to-day, is no caput 
mortuum, as her enemies feign, and 
many of her distant friends believe. 
She is neither dead, nor yet ‘lan- 
guishingly doth live.’ On the con- 
trary, she has taken a new depar- 
ture from her new stand-point under 
new conditions of labour; and the 
promise of her future is even greater 
than that of her past, when her 
energiesand resources were cramped 
and restricted by the very instru- 
ment of her power and prosperity, 
the system of slavery. 

The facts and figures collected by 
the writer, during his researches in 
the Southern country, triumphantly 
establish the statement made above, 
and some of them shall be given to 
substantiate this gratifying truth 
under the last two heads devoted 
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to the consideration of these matters, 
viz. the Industrial and Financial 
Condition of the Southern Country. 
The last census establishes the re- 
markable fact that three of the 
Southern States have made actual 
progress in wealth, instead of going 
backward, during the eventful de- 
cade ending in 1870. . Maryland, 
Missouri, and Delaware have gained 
100 per cent. in wealth since 1860, 
while Massachusetts, the represen- 
tative Northern State, has gained 
but 112. 

Travelling through the ex-Conf». 
derate States six years ago, the 
incipient stages of a transition pro- 
cess in the life and labour of the 
population (both white and black) 
were plainly perceptible to the eye 
and understanding of those who 
had been familiar with the place 
and people before the war. The 
succeeding six years have further 
developed these still uncompleted 
changes, and have materially altered 
the aspect of Southern land and 
labour, its people and _ pursuits. 
While the character of the Southern 
white man or woman has not 
materially changed, the habits of 
living, the forms of industry and 
effort, have certainly undergone 
many striking changes, while the 
general progress and prosperity 
have made a rapid forward march. 
The traveller, now, over routes six 
years since scarred with the wounds 
of war, dreary-looking and deso- 
late, almost deserted by population, 
and grown up in brushwood where 
once were cultivated fields, finds 
restoration and improvement every- 
where, outside certain localities 
where the old wounds lave for par- | 
tisan or selfish purposes not been 
allowed to heal. But, as before 
remarked, those infected districts 
are now narrowed down to parts of 
the area of three States only. 

With the increasing impatience 
of the great mass of the Northern 
people at the continuance of war 
measures over the portion of the 
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restored Union, nine years after the 
proclamation of peace, and the 
common loathing for the unclean 
‘carpet-bagger’ who alone profits 
by them, the tribulation and long 
agony of the Southern States are 
drawing to a close politically as 
well as otherwise. Important as 
the restoration of full political pri- 
vileges must be to a proud and 
honourable people which has sacri- 
ficed so much already to a prin- 
ciple, their material prosperity 
mostly rests upon the industrial 
condition of the community, upon 
labour, intelligently and profitably 
directed and exerted, and the social 
structure must rest upon it. It 
is true that the restoration of 
political communion, the right 
of representation with taxation, 
the purity of the ballot-box, and 
the home-rule, are privileges for 
the deprivation of which no 
wealth could compensate a free peo- 
ple ; but the restoration of all these 
is attending the recuperation of 
the South ; nor can the control of the 
general Government be wrested 
from the hands that hold it now, 
before this consummation is com- 
pletely attained, and the coalition 
with the great West completed. 
The labour of the Southern white 
man, and of the great bulk of black 
ones, is working out Southern deli- 
verance from political thraldom, as 
well as from the losses wrought by 
the war. In defiance of force, 
fraud, and political pressure, the 
South may now confidently look 
forward to the hour when she shall 
be able entirely to rid her legisla- 
tive halls and her soil from the 
contamination of the ‘ carpet- 
bagger;’ when the uneducated 
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negro shall subside into his proper 
place, which certainly is not that of 
legislator and ruler—and enjoy 
only those rights and privileges to 
which his emancipation and the 
amendments to the Constitution 
entitle him. 

That our foreign friends should 
exaggerate the evils of our condi- 
tion, both political and industrial, 
cannot be wondered at, since not 
only the people of the Northern 
States, but many of our own, are 
ignorant of the whole truth con- 
cerning it. The writer may be ac- 
cused of being an optimist in some 
of his predictions and opinions, but 
facts and figures are more potential 
than theory and speculation. The 
ruin wrought by the war, and its 
results, the world has some notion 
of, and in some respects exaggerates; 
but of the recuperation and recon- 
struction which are rapidly re- 
moving even the traces of those 
evils, even the Southern people 
themselves, sparsely scattered over 
a vast region of country as they are, 
have no adequate conception. 

Few have known, few suspected, 
fewer still have watched closely the 
rise and swell of the great industrial 
movement—agricultural, mechani- 
cal, and manufacturing — which 
is sweeping over the entire limits 
of the late Confederated States, re- 
storing their waste places to fertility, 
and their devastated cities to pros- 
perity once more. 

Yet that such a tide has risen 
and is still rising, more fertilising 
and enriching than the overflow of 
the Nile is to that other land, is a 
truth that can be made clear to the 
dullest comprehension that will ac- 
cept the logic of facts. 

Epwin pe Lron. 
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WHO WROTE ‘SHAKSPERE’ ? 


HE late Lord Palmerston main- 
tained that the Plays of Shak- 
spere were written by Lord Verulam, 
who passed them off under the name 
of an actor, for fear of compro- 
mising his professional prospects 
and philosophic gravity. 

‘There,’ observed his Lordship 
(see Fraser’s Magazine, November 
1865) to a company of friends at 
‘ Broadlands,’ ‘read that (‘* Bacon 
and Shakespeare,” by Mr. W. H. 
Smith), and you will come over to 
my opinion.” When the positive 
testimony of Ben Jonson, in the 
verses prefixed to the edition of 
1623, was adduced, he remarked, 
‘Oh, those fellows always stand 
up for one another; or he may 
have been deceived like the rest.’ 
During the past eight years 


evidences of Lord Palmerston’s 
theory have been accumulating in 
skilful hands; but by far the most 


masterly work upon the subject is 
that of the Hon. Nathaniel Holmes, 


Judge, and Professor of Law in ° 


Harvard University, Cambridge, 
U.S.A. 

His beok—the ‘Authorship of 
Shakespeare,’' an octavo of 600 
pages—seeks to ground this belief 
upon scientific rather than cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and is logi- 
cally divided into parts, beginning 
with the ‘ Preliminaries—Shake- 
speare and Bacon,’ which settle, so 
far as the researchesof that day were 
concerned, their relative lives, edu- 
cation, and occupations. Imme- 
diately following are the ‘ Proofs’ 
of the theory, which lead to the 
next department—‘ More Direct 
Proofs.’ Then succeeds a series of 
* Models,’ ‘ Philosophical Evidences,’ 
and the ‘Spiritual Illumination,’ 
while the ‘Conclusion’ contains a 


1 The Authorship of Shakespeare. 
1867. Hurd and Houghton. 


Nathaniel Holmes. 


treatise upon the ‘ Philosopher and 
Poet.’ 

Such is the skeleton of the pro- 
duction of a subtle intellect, forti- 
fied by sound scholarship and unique 
research among the Baconian and 
Shaksperian annalsY It will be the 


“endeavour of the present critic (not 


convert) so to depict the ‘ extraor. 
dinary paradox’ in its own full 
strength, together with a few bor- 
rowed hints which collateral inves. 
tigation has brought to light since 
1867, that the entire theory may 
reach the public eye. 

Under the first head—the Early 
Life of Shakspere —our author 
concludes that, beyond that primary 
instruction which could be obtained 
at the Free Grammar School at 
Stratford, in which Latin was 
taught by one of the masters, it is 
pretty certain that Shakspere had 
no education from public insti- 
tutions or from private tuition. 
Such is the view maintained by the 
mass of the biographers, with the 
exceptior*of Lord Campbell, Messrs. 
Rushton, Heard, and others, who 
would have seven years of the 
poet’s life, after his sudden with- 
drawal from school at the age of 
fourteen, devoted to the study of 
the law; Drs. Bucknill and Stearns, 
an equal amoynt of time to the 
acquiring of the medical art ; while 
Bishop Wordsworth concludes his 
interesting work with the remark: 
‘Take the entire range of English 
literature, put together our best 
authors who have written upon 
subjects not professedly religious or 
theological, and we shall not find, I 


‘ believe, in them all united so much 


evidence of the Bible having been 
read and used as we have found in 
Shakespeare alone.’ ? 


Second edition. New York, 


2 Shakespeare's Use of the Bible. Charles Wordsworth. London, 1864. P. 290. 
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Indeed, one commentator asserts 
that volumes may be filled, seve- 
rally, with proofs of the Dramatist’s 
familiarity with husbandry, farming, 
gardening, and domestic economy ; 
military and nautical affairs, the 
fine arts, trade, politics, and go-' 
vernment; handicraft, horses and 
field sports, and even the language 
and arts of thieves and rogues. To 
which enumeration may be added 
the exhaustive knowledge of Court 
etiquette of which the plays give 
evidence, which would be quite as 
hazardous for untutored manipula- 
tion as matters of the legal profes- 
sion; as to which Lord Campbell 
says: ‘There is nothing so danger- 
ous as for one not of the craft to 
tamper with our free-masonry.’ 
Our author follows the usually- 
received accounts of the father, 
John Shakspere, that though he 
was no doubt a respectable burgher 
at Stratford, he was certainly so 
illiterate that he could not write his 
name, and executed written instru- 
ments by making his mark; and 
that the same was the case with his 
mother, notwithstanding she was 
descended of an ancient family of 
goodly estate. These historical 
facts are adduced to prove that the 
boy William could have received 
no ‘ private tuition’ at the parental 
knee, and that the father bequeathed 
not so much as a printed page to 
his son. 

The assertion is made that there 
exists no written compositions of 
Shakspere belonging to the time 
previous to his going to London, and 
no proof that there ever was any, 
except a mere tradition ofa lampoon 
upon Sir Thomas Lucy, of which 
no scrap has been authentically 
preserved. ‘The verses which 
later traditions have attributed to 


* Memoir of Shakespeare. R, G. White. 
* Ibid. P. 107. 
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him, whether as fragments of this 
supposed lampoon, or as epitaphs ° 
and epigrams written towards the ° 
close of his career, are, as anyone 
may see, but miserable doggerel at 
the best, and might have been 
written by the sorriest poetaster.’ 
Shakspere is said, by Rowe and 
Aubrey, to have made in late life 
the well-known lines upon John-a- 
Combe, which effusion the bio- 
graphers vainly attempt to blot 
from their memories. Mr. Richard 
Grant White is constrained to re- 
mark ;* ‘I am inclined to think that 
he (Shakspere) did crack this in- 
nocent joke upon his friend, using, 
as he would be likely to use, an old, 
well-known jest, and giving it a 
new turn upon the money-lender’s 
name.’ 

Mr. Dowdall, in an existing letter » 
to Edward Southwell, dated April 
10, 1692, remarks that Shak- * 
spere’s epitaph was written by the 
poet himself a little beforehis death. 
Furthermore it is mentioned by Mr. 
Steevens as a singular circumstance 
that ‘Shakespeare does not appear 
to have written any verses on his 
contemporaries, either in praise of 
the living, orin honour of the dead.’® 
There are, however, several verses 
in existence attributed to Shak- 
spere which are so unworthy of 
his exalted muse that Mr. Halliwell | 
considers them as necessarily im- 
plying ‘ adeterioration of power for 
which no one has assigned a sufli- 
cient reason.’ © 

Several of the leading Essayists 
upon Shakspere are quoted who 
were unable to find agreement in 
the accounts of the Poet’s strange 
Bohemian life and the products of 
his genius, which have become as 
it were the very spine of modern 
literature. 


Boston, U.S.A., 1865. P. 101. 


* Shakspeare’s Plays. Johnson, Steevens, Reed. London, 1803. Vol. J. p. 90. 
* Ha'liwe'’s Life of Shakespeare. London, 1848. P. 270. 
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The German critic Schlegel, equally 
amazed at the extent of the knowledge and 
the depth of the philosophy of these plays 
of Shakespeare, the author of which he 
could not but consider as one who had 
mastered ‘all the things and relations of 
this world,’ does not hesitate to declare 
the received accounts of his life to be ‘a 
mere fabulous story, a blind and extrava- 
gant error.’ . . . Indeed, the bare propo- 
sition that this man on his arrival in 
London, at the age of twenty-three, 


with only such a history as we possess of , 


his earlier life, education, studies, and pur- 
suits, could have begun almost immediately 


to produce the matchless works which we |) 


know by his name, not merely the most 
masterly works of art, and as such, in the 
opinion of eminent critics, surpassing the 


Greek tragedy itself, but classical poems \ 


and plays the most profoundly philosophical 
in the English language or in any other 
(for no less a critic than Goethe has 
awarded this high praise), may justly 
strike us at the outset as simply prepos- 
terous and absurd. ‘ What,’ exclaims Cole- 
ridge at this consequence of the traditional 
biography, ‘are we to have miracles in 


sport? ... Does God choose idiots by | 


whom to convey divine truths to man?’ 
Emerson, no less considering that the 
Shakespeare Society had ascertained that 
this William Shakespeare was a ‘ good- 
natured sort of man, a jovial actor, mana- 
ger, and shareholder, not in any striking 
manner distinguished from other actors 
and managers,’ and that he was ‘a veritable 
farmer’ withal, . . . is apparently obliged 
to lay down the problem in despair, with 
the significant confession: ‘ I cannot marry 


this fact to his verse. Other admirable men \\ 


have led lives in some sort of keeping with 
their thought; but this man in wide con- 
trast.’ In like manner Jean Paul Richter 
‘would have him buried, if his life were 
like his writings, with Pythagoras, Plato, 
Socrates, and the highest nobility of the 
human race, in the same best consecrated 
earth of our globe, God’s flower-garden in 
the deep North.’ . , . Carlyle, that other 
master-critic of our time, chewing the cud 
of ‘this careless mortal, open to the uni- 
verse and its influences, not caring strenu- 
ously to open himself; who, Prometheus- 
like, will scale Heaven (if it must be so), 
and is satisfied if he therewith pay the rent 
of his London play-houses,’ as it were, with 
the imperturbability of Teufelsdroch him- 
self, simply breaks out at last with the 


* The Returne from Pernassus, or The Scourge of Simony. 


Students of Saint John’s College in Cambridge. 
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brief exclamation: ‘An unparalleled mor- 
tal.’ 


| Our author maintains that it does 
not appear by any direct proof that 
the original manuscript of any one 
jof the plays or poems was ever 
“seen, even in the writer’s time, in 
his own handwriting, under such 
circumstances as to afford any con- 
clusive evidence, however probable, 
‘that he was the original author. 


I remember (says Ben Jonson) the play- 
ers have often mentioned it as an honour 
to Shakespeare, that in his writings (what- 
soever he penn’d) hee never blotted out a 
line. ‘ We have only to suppose for a mo- 
ment,’ observes our author, ‘ that the manu- 
scripts may have been copied by him from 
some unknown complete and finished origi- 
| nals, which were kept a secret from the 
world, and this wonder of the players 
would be at once explained.’ 


Citingthe custom of Bacon,Burke, 
Goethe, Alfieri, Virgil, and others 
of first writing in brief, then ex- 
tending, and finally of subjecting 
the whole to rigid correction, the 
author remarks :— 


Where is the record in all literary his- 
i tory of extended compositions like these 
dramas having been spun out in this 
Arachne-like fashion? Common actors 
might possibly believe, or imagino, that 
their facetious manager, amidst the daily 
bustle of the theatre, and in the few hours 
of leisure which he could snatch from 
business or from sleep, out of his miracu- 
lous invention, and with the inspired pen 
of born genius, could dash off a Hamlet or 
a Lear as easily as twinkle his eye. 


He maintains that the judicious 
judge and critic must rather turn 
his search to the retired chambers 
of Gray’s Inn, to the Lodge at 
Twickenham Park, or to the gar- 
dens at Gorhambury, where sat 
brooding in silence and in private 
the great soul that had taken ‘all 
knowledge for his province.’ z 

In the Returne from Pernassus,' 


Publiquely acted by the 
1606. 
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1606, Act V. sc. 1, one Studioso, 
‘ going aside,’ says :— 


Better it is *mongst fiddlers to be chiefe, 
Then at plaiers trencher beg reliefe. 


England affordes those glorious vagabonds, 

That carried erst their fardels on their 
backes, 

Coursers to ride on through the gazing 
streetes, 

Sooping it in their glaring satten sutes, 

And Pages to attend their Maisterships. 

With mouthing words that better wits have 
framed, 

They purchase lands, and now Esquires are 
made. 


It is somewhat singular that Shak- 
Jspere was the only one of his pro-‘ 
fession who by pecuniary successes 
was enabled to purchase lands, and 
by a grant-of-arms, made to his, 
father in 1599, became himself by 
its descent an Esquire, 1601. 

That Shakspere was universally 
reputed to have been the author of 
the Sonnets, and that the fact was 
never questioned until a recent 
date, our author admits, though he 
adduces some evidence tending to 
show that the contrary was known, 
or, at least, strongly suspected, by 
some persons at the time of their 
publication. Mr. Dyce gives warn- 
ing that the allusions scattered 
through the whole series of Sonnets 
are not to be hastily referred to the 
personal circumstances of Shak- 
spere, although ‘ one or two of them 
reflect his genuine feelings.’ Mr. 
Halliwell observes: ‘It is remark- 
able that contemporary writers) 
refer to them (the Sonnets) much 
oftener than to the plays.’ 

A writer on this subject in the 
Atheneum (September 13, 1856) 
remarks ; 


: N ° . 
There is the one great fact to begin with 
—Shakespeare never claimed the plays as 
his own, 
* Shakespeare's Works, Rev. A. Dyce. 
98-9. 
® Halliwells Life. London, 1848. Pp. 


_" Knight's Studies of Shakspere. P. 71. 
Vol. I. pp. 30-51, 
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sonnets he claimed; and there is an un- 
doubted difficulty in understanding how a 
man who cared for Lucrece and Venus 
and Adonis could be negligent about 
Hamlet and Othello. Yet Shakespeare 
was unquestionably indifferent about the 
dramas which were played in his name at 
the theatres and at the Court, and died , 
without seeing the most remarkable series ° 

of intellectual works that ever issued from 
the brain of man set in the custody of 
type. 


At a later stage the author ex- 
plains in ewxtenso his views for 
maintaining that Lwerece and Venus 
and Adonis were dedicated to South- 
ampton, under the name of Shak- 
spere, as an arranged and designed 
cover for the real author. 


The argument for the learning and philo- 
sophie attainments of Shakespeare must 
depend upon the internal evidence con- 
tained in the writings themselves, not only 
unsupported in any adequate manner, but 
for the most part .absolutely contradicted 
by the known facts of his personal history. 


Farmer, Steevens, and Malone,after 
laborious research, undertook to 
produce a list of the translations 
of ancient authors known to have 
existed in the English tongue in the 
time of Shakspere, as a source of 
all his classical erudition— 


But it falls far short of furnishing a satis- 
factory explanation of the matter, in our 
day, and in the face of numerous instances 
to the contrary, scarcely less decisive than 
this one, that the Timon of Athens turns 
out to have been founded in great part 
upon the untranslated Greek of Lucian ; '° 
besides that it is now clear enough to the 
attentive student, that this author drew 
materials, ideas, and even expressions from 
the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides 
and even Plato, no less than from the 
Latin of Ovid, Virgil, Horace, Seneca, and 
Tacitus . . . apparently with the utmost 
indifference to the question whether they 
had ever been translated into English or 
not. 


Indeed, Rowe found traces in 


London, 1866. Second edition, Vol, I. pp. 


158-9. 


Inc. Opera (ed. Dindorf, Lipsie, 1858). 
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Shakspere of the CElectra of 
' Sophocles ; Colman, of Ovid } Pope, 
of Dares Phygius, and other Greek 
authors; Farmer, of Horace and 
Virgil; Malone, of Lucretius, Sta- 
tius, Catullus, Seneca, Sophocles, 
‘and Euripides; Steevens, of Plautus; 
Knight, of the Antigone of Sophocles; 
and White, of the Alcestis of Euri- 
pides. 

Mr. Colman notes the fact as 
quite certain that the author of the 
Taming of the Shrew had at least 
read Ovid, from whose Epistles we 
find these lines :-— 

Hac ibat Simois ; hic est Sigeia tellus ; 

Hic steterdt Pridmi regid celsa sénis. 

In the same tract occurs Ben 
Jonson’s celebrated charge of 
Shakspere’s ‘small Latin and less 
Greek’ as seeming absolutely to 
decide that he had some knowledge of 


both; and if we may judge from our own 
time, a man who has any Greek is seldom 


without a very competent share of Latin." _ 


On the other hand, Mr. Dyce 
remarks :— 

I believe, however, Jonson's meaning to 
be—that to his comparatively slender know- 
ledge of Latin, Shakspere never added any 
acquaintance with the Greek; and such I 
am persuaded was the case. '* 


The Comedy of Errors was little 
more than a reproduction, in a dif- 
ferent dress, of the Menechmi of 
Plautus, also an author frequently 
quoted by Bacon. The first per- 
formance of the play took place 
during the Christmas revels, 1594, 
on which occasion it is historically 
certain that Bacon furnished, at 
least, a Masque, and, as our author 
attempts to prove, this play also; 
and there was no English trans'a- 
tion of the Menechmi before 1595. 
The Masque alluded to is de- 
scribed and attributed to Bacon by 
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Mr. Spedding. Ritson maintains 
that the Comedy of Errors was 
not originally Shakspere’s, but 
proceeded from some play-wright 
who was capable of reading the 
Menechmi without a translation. 
While Capell very justly remarks: 
‘If the poet had not dipped into 
Plautus, surreptus had never stood 
in his copy, the translation having 
no such agnomen, but calling one 
brother simply Menechmus, the 
other Sosicles.’ 
Holmes is of opinion that 
\the author of the pseudo plays of 
Shakspere must have been also con- 
versant with the French and Italian 
languages. The plots of several of 
the playsare taken from the stories of 
Cinthio, Boccaccio, and Belleforest, 
which ‘ are not known to have been 
translated into English.’ He, how- 
ever, admits that one volume of 
Painter's translation of the Histoires 
Tragiques and Florio’s Montaigne 
‘ were in existence as early as 1603. 
Of these modern languages Mr. 
Dyce apprehends that Shakspere 
‘knew but little,’ while Mr. Grant 
White affirms : ‘ Italian and French 
were not taught, we may be sure, 
at Stratford Grammar School.’ 

The dramatist’s medical know- 

ledge is of such profundity, that 
“Dr. Bucknill observes :— 

The immortal dramatist paid an amount 
of attention to subjects of medical interest 
scarcely if at all inferior to that which has 
served as the basis of the learned and in- 
genious argument, that this intellectual 


king of men had devoted seven good years 
of his life to the practice of law.'* 


& It has been suggested that Shak- 
Bpere might have gained his ap- 
parently exhaustless knowledge of 


medicine from his son-in-law, Dr. 
‘ Hall— 


This is indeed possible (replies our 


Appendix to Colman's Translation of Terence. 


2 Dyce. 
4 White's Memoir. P. 21. 
4 Shakespeare's Medical Knowledge. 


Second edition, Vol. I. p. 27. 


J. C. Bucknill, M.D. London, 1860. 
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fauthor), but it would be a more satisfac- 
“tory explanation of this special feature in 
the plays if it did not require us to carry 
back his medical studies, at least, to the 
date of King John, and almost make 
them encroach upon those seven good years 
already demanded for the study of law, 
especially in the absence of any positive 
sevidence in his personal history that he had 
ever looked into a book of law or medicine. 


Bacon devoted so much atten- 
tion to medicine, that he gives a 
‘general survey of medical learning 
down to his own time in his 
Advancement of Learning. Dr. 
Bucknill notices that ‘there is more 
of medicine than of law in Bacon’s 
Essays and Advancement of Learn- 
ing.’ 

Our author devotes much space 
toa scholarly and interesting com- 
parison between the medical views 
of Shakspere and those of Bacon, 
and concludes that the Shak. 


sperian expressions are in exact: 


accordance with the doctrines of 
Galen, Hippocrates, Rabelais, and 
others with whose writings Bacon 
was quite familiar, for he cites and 
reviews those very authors, with 

{| many more. Instances adduced by 

\ Dr. ‘Bucknill amount, not merely 
to evidence, but to proof, that 
Shakspere had read widely in medi- 
cal literature; while the learned 
physician, commenting upon the 
dramatist’s knowledge of psycho- 
logy, remarks that ‘it has been 
possible to compare his knowledge 
with the most advanced knowledge 
of the present day.’!5 And yet no 
' period of Shakspere’s life is known 
to have been devoted to the study 
of medicine, and he bequeaths no 
trace of a library in his will. 

He was a lawyer, too! We are 
assured that his use of legal terms 
and phrases and his representations 
of legal proceedings are of such a 
kind and character that it is ap- 
parent at once to the mind of a 


** Bucknills Medical Knowledge of Shakespeare. 
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lawyer that the writer had been 
educated to that profession. 

No acquaintance which William Shake- 
speare could have had with law, con- 
sistently with the known facts of his life, 
can reasonably account for this striking 
feature in the plays. It was not to be had 
in the office of a bailiff, and the considera- 
tions referred to by Lord Campbell ought to 
be taken as satisfactory that he could never 
have been a regular student at law at 
Stratford-upon-Avon ; especially since his 
Lordship did not become a convert to this 
unavoidable and very necessary conclusion 
of Mr. Collier. 

Lord Campbell remarks upon ° 
Shakspere’s juridical phrases and 
forensic allusions: ‘On the retro- 
spect I am amazed, not only by 
their number, but by the accuracy 
and propriety with which they are 
uniformly introduced ;’ and he adds: 
‘There is nothing so dangerous as 
for one not of the craft to tamper 
with our free-masonry.’ !¢ 

The Lord Chief Justice thought. 
we might be justified in believing 
that Shakspere was a clerk in an. 
attorney’s office at Stratford with- 
out any direct proof of the fact, 
mainly relying, with Mr. Collier, 
upon ‘the seeming utter impossi- 
bility of Shakespeare having ac- 
quired, on any other theory, the 
wonderful knowledge of law which_ 
he undoubtedly displays.’ Un. 
fortunately, however, for the per- 
manence of this view Lord Camp- 
bell, in the Retrospect of his work, 
addresses Mr. Collier in these 
words :— 

Still I warn you that I myself remain 
rather sceptical. All that I can admit to 
you is that you may be right. Resuming 
the Judge, however, I must lay down that 
your opponents are not called upon to prove 
a negative, and that the onus probandi rests 
upon you. You must likewise remember- 
that you require us implicitly to believe a 
fact, which, were it true, positive and irre- 
fragable evidence in Shakespeare’s own 
hand-writing might have been forthcoming 
to establish it. Not having been actually 


P. 8. 


* Shakespeare's Legal Acquirements, Join Lord Campbell. London, 1859. P. 107, 
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enrolled as an attorney, neither the records 
of the local court at Stratford, nor the 


superior courts at Westminster, would pre- ~ 


sent his name, in being concerned in any 
suits as an attorney; but itmight have been 
reasonably expected that there would have 
been deeds or wills witnessed by him still 
extant, and, after a very diligent search, 
none such can be discovered. Nor can this 


consideration be disregarded, that between ; 


Nash’s Epistle in the end of the sixteenth 
century, and Chalmer’s suggestion, nearly 
two hundred years after, there is no hint by 
his foes or his friends of Shakespeare 
having consumed pens, paper, ink, and 
pounce in an attorney’s office at Stratford.” 


Mr. Rushton, in his work upon 
the legal acquirements of Shak- 
spere, after noticing the usually 
received theory that the poet’s 
knowledge of law was more intui- 
tive than acquired, observes that 
even if that master-mind could 
possibly have possessed double the 


unequalled genius which exalted : 


him so far above the generality of his 


fellow-creatures, he would not have ‘ 


been able to use and apply law- 
terms of a purely technica] nature 
in the manner appearing in his 
compositions without considerable 
knowledge of that mighty and ab- 
struse science—the law of Eng- 
land.!® 

Mr. Grant White exclaims :— 

To what, then, must we attribute the 
fact, that of all the plays that have sur- 
vived of those written between 1580 and 


1620, Shakespeare’s are the most noteworthy 
in this respect? And the significance of 


this fact is heightened by another—that it | 


is only to the language of the law that he 
exhibits this inclination. Legal 
phrases flow from his pen as a part of his 
' _ vocabulary, and parcel of his thought. 


As the courts of law in Shak-- 


spere’s time occupied much more 
attention than they do now, it has 
been suggested that it was in 
attendance upon them that he 
picked up his legal vocabulary. 


Campbell. P. 110. 

Sha rea Lawyer. W.L. 
White's Memoir. Pp. 46-7. 
Campbell. P. 108. 
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But this same able commentator 
, considers this supposition as not 
’ only failing to account for the poet’s 
peculiar freedom and exactness in 
the use of the phraseology—it does 
x not even place him in the way of 
learning those terms his use of 
_ which is most remarkable, which 
are not such as he would have 
heard at ordinary proceedings at 
nisi prius, but such as refer to the 
tenure or transfer of real property : 
‘fine and recovery,’ ‘ statutes mer- 
‘purchase,’ 
‘tenure,’ ‘double voucher,’ ‘ fee 
simple,’ ‘fee farm,’ ‘ remainder,’ 
‘reversion,’ ‘forfeiture,’ and the 
like. 
This conveyancer’s jargon (concludes Mr. 
4 White) could not have been picked up by 
hanging round the courts of law in London 
two hundred and fifty years ago, when 
suits as to the title of real property were 
comparatively so rare. And beside, Shake- 
speare uses his law just as freely in his 
early plays, written in his first London 
years, as in those produced at a later 
period." 

Fimatly, so accurate and precise 
‘is the use of legal parlance by this 
man, who is not authentically 
known to have devoted one isolated 
moment of his life to the study of 
law, that Lord Campbell expresses 
his astonishment and marvels that, 
‘while novelists and dramatists 
are constantly making mistakes as 
to the law of marriage, of wills, 
and of inheritance, to Shakespeare’s 
law, lavishly as he propounds it, 
there can neither be demurrer, nor 
bill of exceptions, nor writ of 
error.’ 20 

In mentioning the contempo- 
raneousness of Shakspere and 
Bacon, our author notes that in 
1587, when the former is supposed 
to have come up to London, Bacon 
has already been called to the utter 


Rushton. London, 1858. P. 4. 
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Bar, has become a Bencher, and sits 
at the Reader’s Table in Gray’s Inn. 
At the Christmas Revels of that 
year he assists the gentlemen of the 
Inn in getting up the tragedy of 
the Misfortunes of Arthur, and 
certain masques for which he writes 
some additional speeches, while 
Shakspere is yet but a mere 
‘serviture’ at the Blackfriars 
theatre, and still unsuspected of 
being the author of ‘anything. 
Thus runs the story of Francis 
Bacon—in 1589, a Member of Par- 
liament, and making the acquaint- 
ance of the theatre-going young 
lords, Essex, Southampton, Rut- 
land, Montgomery, and the rest; 
in 1593, still pursuing his studies 
in his retreats; now presenting the 
Queen with a sonnet composed by 
himself, ‘ though professing,’ as he 
says in parenthesis, ‘not to be a 
poet ;’ and then, by reason of ex- 
pensive habits, compelled to obtain 
help from the Lombards and Jews. 
In 1592, writing to Lord Burghley, 
Bacon says :— 


Again the meanness of my estate doth 
somewhat move me: for though I cannot 
aceuse myself that I am either prodigal or 
slothful, yet my health is not to spend nor 
my course to get And if your 
Lordship will not carry me on I will not 
do as Anaxagoras did, who reduced himself 
with contemplation unto voluntary poverty ; 
but this I will do; I will sell the inheri- 
tance that I have, and purchase some lease 
of quick revenue, or some office of gain 
that shall be executed by deputy and so 
give over all care of service, and become 
some sorry book-maker."" 


In that very year Robert Greene 
(Groat’s Worth of Wit) discovers 
that a new poet has arisen, who is 
becoming ‘ they only Shakescene 
-7tii a countrey.’’ Meanwhile, Bacon 
Vv is embarrassed with duns and Jews’ 
bonds, and is ‘poor and sickly, 
working for bread.’ 

/ The good Lady Ann, his mother, 
@ pious soul, in creed a Calvinist 
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and in morals a Puritan, begins to 
observe that Francis ‘ is continually 
sickly ... by untimely going to 
bed and then musing 


when he should sleep.’ “‘ We only 


get,’ ebserves our-anuthor, ‘an occa. \/ 


sional glimpse of his private and 
secret studies, or of the exigency 
that made them private.’ 


apes io quid, 
‘ 


)' 
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In 1594, some eight or ten of the , 
earlier plays were already upon the ° 


stage, and were generally taken to 
be the work of Shakspere, ‘though 
none of them had as yet been printed 
under his name,’ It is assumed as 
a remarkable fact, that prior to 
the year 1598 Shakspere’s name 
had not appeared on the title-page 
of any printed play, and that it was 
only in that year that the quartos bore 
the titles of the plays as ‘written,’ 
‘newly augmented and corrected,’ 
or ‘newly set-forth and over-seen,’ 
by W. Shakspere. Our author 
observes that down to the year 1598 
nothing definite anywhere appears, 
except the dedications to Southamp- 
ton and the allusions which followed, 
on which to base the claim of the 
authorship of the Plays for Shak- 
spere, beyond the bare fact that the 
Plays were upon the stage in the 
theatres which he was connected 
with, and were generally attributed 
to him; nor does he appear to have 
declined the honour of their pa- 
ternity. The fact is by no means 
to be ignored that several of the 
Plays attributed to the Poet during 
his life are now indisputably proved 
not to be the product of his pen. 
Hereupon our author hints at the 
pith of his theory and offers the 
view that, on the supposition that 
these plays came from Gray’s Inn, 
and were the early attempts of a 
briefless young barrister who did 
not desire to be known as a writer 


for the stage, and who meant to . 


‘profess not to be a poet,’ but to 
whom any ‘lease of quick revenue’ 


1 Spedding’s Letters and Life of Bacon. Vol. I. p. 108. 
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might not be unacceptable and cover 
some practical necessity—it is not 
difficult to imagine that this ‘abso- 
lute Johannes Factotum’ would be 
just the man to suit his purpose ; 
nor is it necessary to suppose that 
an express bargain would be struck 
in terms between them in the first 
instance, but rather that thearrange- 
ment came about gradually in the 
course of time. 

The circumstance is mentioned 
under which the Troilus and Cressida 
made its first appearance, 1609, as 
worthy of special note in this con- 
nection. The preface announces it 
thus: ‘ A never-writer to an ever- 
reader. Newes.’ ‘A never-writer,’ 
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notes our author, ‘ must have meant , 
‘ 


one never known to the public as a 
writer of plays, and could not well 
be William Shakespeare himself,who 
was writing so much for the ever- 
reading public.’ This play contains 
‘one of those numerous instances 
of similarity not to say identit 


of thought (between the works of N 


Shakspere and Bacon) which, 
though not absolutely conclusive 
in themselves, are nevertheless, 
scarcely less convincive than the 
most direct evidence when con- 
sidered with all the rest.’ In the 
Advancement, treating of moral 
culture, Bacon quotes Aristotle as 
saying that ‘ young men are no fit 
auditors of Moral Philosophy,’ 
because ‘ they are not settled from 
the boiling heat of their affections, 
nor attempered with time and ex- 
perience. In the Troilus and 
Oressida we have the same thing in 
these words :— 


Not so much 
Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy. 
The reasons you allege do more conduce 
To the hot passion of distempered blood, 
Than to make up a free determination 
’Twixt right and wrong. 


Mr. Spedding remarks that Aris- 
totle speaks only of ‘political phi- 
losophy,’ and that the error of Bacon 
is followed by Shakspere. This 
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instance may have been the fruit of 
plagiarism, but our author urges 
that the whole tenor of the argu- 
ment in the play is so exactly in 
keeping with Bacon’s manner of 
dealing with the subject, that it is 
hard to believe a mere plagiarist 
would have followed him so pro- 
foundly. At a later stage of the 
work are given many hundred pa- 
rallelisms of word and _ thought 
between the works of these great 
contemporaries, who never, by 
briefest hint, gave indication that 
either was cognisant of the exist- 
ence of the other, which singularity 
urged the writer in the Atheneum, 
quoted above, to remark : 


Bacon was rather fond of speaking of his 
great contemporaries, of quoting their wit 
and recording their sayings. In his 
Apophthegms we find nearly all that is 
known about Raleigh’s power of repartee. 
How came such a gatherer of wit, humours, 
and characters to ignore the greatest man 
living? Had he a reason for his omission? 
It were idle to assume that Bacon failed 
to see the greatness of Lear and Macbeth. 
There must have been some reason for this 
silence. 


One singular instance of paral- 
lelism occurs in Bacon’s Essay on 


Gardens, and the Winter’s Tale. 
Bacon maintained that ‘ there ought 
to be gardens for all the months of 
the year; in which severally things 
of beauty may be in their season ;’ 
and he proceeds to name the flowers 
proper to each month and season. 
‘Now,’ remarks our author, ‘ the 
flowers named in the Cottage Scene 
of the fourth act of the Winter's Tale 
appear to have been drawn from 
one and the same calendar, and in 
about the same order as those of 
the Essay.’ As thus, in the Essay :— 


For December and January, and the 
latter part of November, you must take 
such things as are green all winter . 
rosemary . . lavendar . . marjoram. 


Perdita (in the play) :— 


Reverend sirs, 
For you there’s rosemary and rue; these 
keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long. 
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The Essay :— 


Primroses ; for March, there come violets, 
especially the single blue,—the yellow daf- 
fodil; in April follow the double white 
violet-—the cowslip; flower-de-luces, and 
lilies of all natures—the pale daffodil. 


- Perdita:— 


Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and 


e 

The winds of March with beauty; violets 
dim, . 

. . » pale primroses; .. . bold oxlips, and 

The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 

The flower-de-luce being one! 


The Essay :— 


In May and June come pinks of all sorts ; 
the French marigold ; lavendar in flowers ; 
in July come gilliflowers of all varieties. 


Perdita :— 


Sir, the year growing ancient,— 
Not yet on summer's death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter,—the fairest flowers 
o th’ season 
Are our carnations and streaked gilliflowers; 
Hot lavendar, mint, savory, marjoram ; 
The marigold, that goes to bed with th’ 
sun: 
tie Aa. e ew these are flowers 
Of middle summer. 
Mr. Spedding notices these re- 
semblances, and observes that if this 
Essay had been contained in the 
earlier edition of Bacon’s works, 
some expressions would have made 
him suspect that Shakspere had 
been reading it. But this parti- 
cular Essay was not printed until 
1625, nine years after the death of 
Shakspere, which precludes the 
possibility of the poet having pla- 
giarised. ‘Nor is it probable that 
Bacon would have anything to 
‘learn of William Shakespeare con- 
cerning the science of gardening.’ 
\ ‘Br-Bucknill, betrayed into a rhap- 
sody upon the genius of Shak- 
spere, exclaims :— 


, Had he not been a poet, might he not 
have been a philosopher? Some American 


22 Works of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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writer has lately started the idea that the 

lays of Shakespeare were written by 
Secen) Verily were it not for the want 
of power of imagination and verbal euphony 
which is displayed in Bacon’s Essays, one 
might rather think that they were some of 
Shakespeare’s own rough memoranda on 
men and motives, which had strayed from 
his desk. 

But Bacon’s admirable biogra- 
pher, Mr. Spedding, maintains that 
the philosopher was not without 
the fine phrensy of the poet, and 
that, if it had taken the ordinary 
direction, it would have carried him 
to a place among the great poets. 
George Darley selected Bacon as a 
biographical land-mark, ‘ because 
he is a poetical imaginator ; because 
dramatic poets are (or ought to be) 
philosophers ; and because his in- 
fluence upon our Human Literature 
has been, through the direction he 
gave to the world of Thought, far 
more considerable than palpable.’?? 

Even Macaulay admitted that the 
poetical faculty was powerful in 
Bacon’s mind; but, not like his 
wit, so powerful as occasionally to 
usurp the place of his reason. Our 
author makes strong his view of 
Bacon’s talent for poetry by quo- 
tations from various Masques and 
Sonnets now well authenticated as 
the work of the philosopher. 

Concerning Lord Verulam’s Me- 
trical Version of the Psalms, which 
were dedicated to his friend the 
learned and pious poet, George 
Herbert, as ‘ the best judge of Divi- 
nity and Poesy met,’ it is very 
justly observed that it was the 
solace of his idle hours during a 
time of impaired health, about a 
year before his death. In idea and 
sentiment he was absolutely limited 
to the original Psalm ; nevertheless, 
in elegance, ease of rhythmic flow, 
and pathetic sweetness, many pas- 
sages are not unworthy of Herbert 
himself. 


Darley. London, 1839. P. 17. 
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The researches of Messrs, Sped- 
ding and Dixon have brought to 
light, from the same bundle of the 
Lambeth MSS. in which were found 
the speeches for the Essex Masque, 
arranged by Bacon, a paper with- 
out date, title, or heading, but 
which is thought to be of the date of { 
Romeo and Juliet. Mr. Spedding evi- 
dently believes the piece to have been 
written by Bacon, of which indeed 
there is scarcely any room for doubt. 
The important thing to be noted 
here is, that in it the Baconian 
prose actually runs into Shaks- 
perian rhymed verse under our very 
eyes, thus :—‘ And at last, this pre- 
sent year, out of one of the holiest 
vaults, was delivered to him an 
oracle in these words :’-— 

Seated between the Old World and the New, 

A land there is no other land may touch, 

Where reigns a queen in peace and honour 
true ; 

Stories or fables do describe no such. 

Never did Atlas such a burden bear, 

As she, in holding up the world opprest ; 

Supplying with her virtue every-where 

Weakness of friends, errors of servants 
best. 

No nation breeds a warmer blood for war, 

And yet she calms them by her majesty : 

No age hath ever wits refined so far, 

And yet she calms them by her policy: 

To her thy son must make his sacrifice, 

If he will have the morning of his eyes. ** 

Bacon was earnestly engaged in 
dramatic entertainments in the same 
year in which Shakspere is said to 
have arrived in London to join the 
Blackfriars Company, as yet wholly 
unknown to fame. Our author 
mentions the fact, that even as late 
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bury and at Twickenham Park, or 
jin town at Gray’s Inn and Anthony 
Bacon’s house, was in exact accord- 
ance with the chronology of the 
Plays, and might reasonably have 
afforded the opportunity and incen- 
tive for their production. The fond 
mother, Lady Ann Bacon, on one 
occasion states that her sons An- 
thony and Francis are having plays 
at Anthony’s house, ‘ very much to 
the delight of Essex and his jovial 
crew,’ but, as the pious lady fears, 
‘to the peril of her sons’ souls ;’ 

jsince plays and novels are burned 
privately by the Bishops, and pub- 
licly by the Puritans. 

At the time of the Christmas 
Revels, 1594, Lady Ann writes to 
Anthony that she ‘trusts they will 
not mum, nor mask, nor sinfully 
revel;’*4 but,as our author observes, 
Francis takes a leading part in the 
preparations, writing a Masque for 
one thing. From this date until 
1600 the Plays are rapidly appear- 
ing, while Bacon is still trarzinelled 
by pecuniary stringency. At an 
intermediate period, writing to 
Essex, he observes: * But even for 
that point of estate and means, | 
partly lean to Thales’ opinion, that 
a philosopher may be rich if he 
will.’ This must refer to some new 
source of revenue, as Bacon had 
not humbled himself to the level 
of ‘a. sorry book-maker.’ 

‘Tn 1607-8 Bacon is engaged upon 
his Characters of Julius and Augustus 
Cesar, and by some marvellous 
accident the tragedy of Julius 


as December 9, 1613, the philospher \ Cesar comes from the hand of 


of his own motion prepares a Masque 
for his Majesty’s entertainment, 
which, an account says, ‘will stand 
him in 2,000,’ 

It is argued that Bacon’s course 
of life, his years of retirement, 
under the displeasure of Elizabeth, 
either in the retreats at Gorham- 


23 Masque. 
*4 Dizon's Personal History. 


Shakspere very soon after, ‘as if 
there were at least “‘a semblable 
coherence” between the two men’s 
wits.’ Writing to Sir Tobie 

» Matthew about this time concerning 
his Happy Memory of the late Queen, 
Bacon says :— ‘I showed you some 
\model,though at the timeme-thought 


Spedding’s Life and Letters. Vol. I. p. 388. 


P. 68. 
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/ you were as willing to hear Julius 
7 Cesar as Queen Elizabeth com- 
mended,’*5 

In the October of 1613 Bacon 
* becomes Attorney-General and the 
Plays cease to appear. Granting 
Lord Verulam to be the author of 
the plays, there appears sufficient 
reason for his cessation of literary 
exertions when the duties of state 
were beginning to crowd upon him, 
when he was no longer vexed with 
the consideration of a livelihood, 
and when the ambitious dreams of 
y his youth were upon the eve of 
realisation. But how Shakspere, 
then in his forty-ninth year and 
the zenith of his renown, could have 
, laid down his pen with the last 
great drama, and never have em- 
ployed it again save for traditional 
‘doggerel,’ isan Eleusinian mystery ! 

There is a circumstance of great 
singularity which has occasioned 
much comment, and has been re- 
marked by a commentator upon 
the life and writings of Bacon. 

As the note is well worthy of at- 
| tention, it had best be given in the 
full flavour of verbal quotation :— 


In Shakespeare’s Plays there is a dra- 
matic series of historical events from the 
deposition of Richard II. to the birth of 
Elizabeth. But in this series there is one 
curious, unaccounted-for hiatus. ‘The 
poet,’ says Charles Knight, ‘has not 
chosen to exhibit the establishment of law 
and order in the astute government of 
Henry VII,’ In Bacon’s works there are 
sundry fragments of a history of England. 
They are but mere hints, at once the token 
that the idea of a history had been present 
in Lord Bacon’s mind, and the evidence 
that it had not been worked out upon 
paper—at least in this way. But one 
reign is not a fragment, it is a history— 
the History of Henry VII.—the missing 
portion of the dramatic series; and the 
exhibition of the ‘establishment of law 
and order,’ which the genial editor of 
Shakespeare sees to be wanting to com- 
plete the unity of the dramatic series, is 
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wrought out in Lord Bacon's book. The 
History of Henry VII, by Bacon, com- 
pletes the series of Shakespeare Histories 
from Richard II.to Henry VIII. It takes 
the story up, too, from the very place 
where, in Shakespeare, it is dropped. 
Richard III, ends with Bosworth Field, 
with the coronation of Richmond, and the 
order for the decent interment of the dead. 
Bacon’s history begins with an ‘After, 
as if it was a continuation. And so it is— 
a continuation of the drama, taking up the 
history ‘Immediately after the victory,’ 
as Bacon writes in his second sentence, 
Not a word about Henry VII. as Earl of 
Richmond, nothing about the events which 
preceded the Battle of Bosworth—a story 
without a beginning: the beginning of it 
is found in the drama,’ ** 

Our author theorises at great ‘ 
length upon the ‘reasons for conceal- 
ment,’ and decides that with Bacon a 
desire to rise in the profession of the 
law or his ambition for high place 
in the state, the low reputation of 
the play-wright, and the mean 
estate of all poor poets in that age, 
and the need of a larger liberty, are 
of themselves a sufficient explanation 
of his wish to cover this authorship 
and to remain a concealed poet in 
his own time. The expression cons 
cealed poet is borrowed from a letter 
of Bacon to Master Davis, the dis- 
tinguished statesman, upon his going 
to be presented at Court, in which 
Bacon begs to be recommended to 
his Majesty, and closes with the re- 
markable line:—‘So desiring yow 
to be good to concealed poets, I 
continue, etc.’27 

Bacon’s rival, Lord Coke, was 
not alone among those in high 
places at that day whose opinion 
was that play-writers and stage- 
players were fit subjects for the 
grand jury as ‘ vagrants,’ and that 
‘the fatal end of these five is beggary 
—thealchemyst, the monopotext, the 
concealer, the informer, and the 
poetaster.’ The pretext, then, our 
author urges, for being a play-wright 





25 Bacon’s Works, 
26 Bacon and Shakespeare. W.H.Smith. London, 1857. P. 108. 


Montagu. 


27 Bacon's Works. 


Vol. XII. p. 93. 
Montagu. Vol. XII. p. 114. 
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in early life would seem to have 
been for the bettering of his estate, 
which was indeed meagre ; together 
with his plan for introducing toa 
place in his great Instawration the 
poetry of the drama as ‘a means 
of developement of men’s minds.’ 
It is now well established that 
Ben Jonson was not severely critical 
of the productions of Shakspere, 
nor was he as envious of his supe- 
riority and fame as early tradition 
teaches. Indeed, the Poet’s acquaint- 
ance with Jonson began with a 
remarkable piece of humanity and 
good-nature. Jonson, who was 
at that time wholly unknown 
to the world, had offered one of 
his plays to the players, in order to 


have it acted, and they having | 


turneditcarelessly andsuperciliously 
over, were just upon rejecting it, 
when Shakspere luckily cast his 
eye upon it. Perceiving its merit, 
he at once engaged to read it through, 
and was afterwards pleased to re- 
commend Jonson and his writ- 
ings to the public. Mr. Grant 
White is of opinion that Jonson’s 
honest love for Shakspere may 
well have had its spring in gratitude 
for this great service; while Rowe 
avers—after this they were professed 
friends. Such evidence may in 
part explain the oft-expressed query 
concerning the improbability of 
Jonson’s relish for the society of 
Shakspere, who was so far inferior 
to him as a scholar and man of 
letters. According to our author, 
Ben Jonson must have been aware 
of the secret understanding between 
his mutual friends; while much 
significance is attached to his advice 
in the folio :—‘ Reader, looke, not 
on his picture, but his booke.’ 
Unfortunately for the cause of 
history, Sir Tobie Matthew became 
a ‘pervert’ and was banished the 
country ; it has been suggested with 
much reason that he would doubtless 


: 
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have been to Bacon what Boswell 
was to Johnson. They were much 
attached, and during his stay in 
England Sir Tobie was continually 
with Bacon. It is recorded as the 
habit of Bacon to send Sir Tobie 


| his various works as they appeared, 


and on one or more occasions the 
Philosopher enclosed ‘ a recreation’ 
with the particular work, thougb 
what the subjects of these recreations 
might have been does not appear. 
Sir Tobie generally acknowledged 
the receipt of such presents, and in 
one of his letters, without date or 
address, occurs the following mys- 
terious phrase: —‘ I will not promise 
to return you weight for weight, 
but measure for measure.’ 2° 

Hereupon comes up thecelebrated 
Mutthew Postscript, which forms one 
of the leading articles in the Shak- 
spere argument. It is appended to 
a letter to Bacon which is without 
date, but is addressed to the Vis- 
count St. Alban, and must therefore 
have been written subsequent to the 
27th of January, 1621, when his 
Lordship was invested with that 
title. The letter appears to be in 
answer to one from Lord Verulam 
dated the 9th of April (year not 
given), accompanying some ‘ great 
and noble token ’ of his ‘ Lordship’s 
favour ;’ which, according to our 
author, was a newly printed book; 
‘for Bacon, as we know from the 
Letters, was in the habit of sending 
to Mr. Matthew a copy of his works 
as they were published ; and much 
of their correspondence had relation 
more or less to the books and 
writings on which Bacon was at 
the time engaged.’ The argument 
runs that the only work published 
by Bacon between 1620-23 was the 
History of Henry VII., and it is 
possible that the ‘ great and noble 
token’ may have referred to this 
publication. 


But at the same time an equal amount 


28 Shakespeare's Works. Johnson, Steevens, Reed. Vol. I. p. 67. 


2 Letters, 


Sir Tobie Matthew. 


London, 1660. 
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of probability rests in favour of the gift 
having been an early issue of the Shake- 
speare folio of 1623, which was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall in Noverhber of that year ; 
and there is reason to believe it was issued 
from the press in the spring of the same 
year, there being a copy now in existence 
bearing the date of 1622 on the title-page, 
showing that a part of the edition was 
actually struck off before the end of 1622. 


Nichols informs us that Tobie 
Matthew resided in London during 
the years 1621-2, and until the 18th 
of April, 1623, when he departed for 
Spain, but returned to England in 
the October of the same year, and 
was knighted by the King on the 
roth of the month,*® As Sir Tobie 
had performed in Bacon’s Masque at 
Essex’s House, as he was the intimate 
literary companion and had been 
termed by Bacon his ‘critical in- 
quisitor,’ and moreover, as the 
Philosopher observes, in a letter to 
Cottington—‘as true a friend as 
you or I have ’—we shall be pre- 
pared, as ourauthor fancies, not to be 
greatly surprised at the intimation 
given in this Postscripi that Sir 
Tobie knew a secret respecting 
which he could not forbear to 
compliment his Lordship on this 
occasion. The letter reads thus :— 


To the Lord Viscount St. Alban. 

Most Honored Lord,—I have received 
your great and noble token and favour of 
the 9th day of April, and can but return 
the humblest of my thanks for your Lord- 
ship's vouchsafing so to visit this poorest 
and unworthiest of your servants. It doth 
me good at heart, that, although I be not 
where I was in place, yet I am in the for- 
tune of your Lordship’s favour if I may 
call that fortune, which I observe to be so 
unchangeable. I pray hard that it may 
once come into my power to serve you for 
it; and who can tell but that, as fortis 
imaginatio generat casum, so strong de- 
sires may do as much? Sure I am that 
mine are ever waiting on your Lordship ; 
and wishing as much happiness as is due 
to your incomparable virtue, I humbly do 
your Lordship reverence. 
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Your Lordship’s most obliged and humble 
servant, 
Tosre Matruew. 
P.S. The most prodigious wit that evor 
I knew of my nation and of this side of the 


sea, is of your Lordship’s name, though he 
be known by another.*! 


Had the work in question been 
the History of Henry VII. there had 
been no need of Sir Tobie’s allusion 
to the name of ‘another,’ since all 
the works of Bacon as philosopher, 
statesman, and prose-writer were 
published under his own name. 
‘Who else,’ inquires our author, 
‘but this same Shakespeare could 
have beenconsidered by Mr. Matthew 
to be a cover for the most prodigious 
wit of all England, at that day ?’ 

At this point of the work under 
criticism the net-work of circum. 
stantial evidence ceases, and the 
author, opening upon the remaining 
half of his book with the skill of 
the scholar and the warmth of the 
enthusiast, devotes the remaining 
space to a consideration of Bacon’s 
Great Instauration and the examples 
it presents of parallelisms in thought 
and diction with the works of 
Shakspere. He believes that his 
ample fund of illustration is suffi- 
cient to establish such a correspon- 
dence, nay, absolute identity, in the 
productions of these contemporaries 
as was never known to exist in the 
compositions of any two different 
authors that ever lived. 

It is safe to say no such list can be pro- 
duced from the writings of any two authors 
of that or any other age: no similarity of 
life, genius, or studies ever produced an 
identity like this. And here the vast differ- 
ence which is known to have existed be- 
tween these men in respect of their educa- 
tion, studies, and whole personal history 
would seem to preclude all possibility of 
mistake. The coincidences are not merely 
such as might be attributed to the style 
and usage of that age: they extend to the 
scope of thought, the particular ideas, the 


%° Nichols’ Progress of James I. 


*" Bacon's Works, Montagu. 


Vol. XII. p. 468. 
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modes of thinking and feeling, the choice 
of metaphors, the illustrative imagery, and 
those singular peculiarities, oddities, and 
quaintnesses of expression and use of words 
which everywhere, and at all times, mark 
and distinguish the individual writer. 


At a later stage of the book Bacon 
is portrayed in a strong light, as 
unique among his countrymen—as 
one who had sounded the depths 
and scaled the heights of the Higher‘ 
Philosophy. i 

We know how Bacon attained to these 
heights; but it is not explained how the 


unlearned William Shakespeare reached 


these same ‘summits’ of all philosophy, 
otherwise than by a suggestion of the 
‘specific gravity’ of inborn genius. 
Hereupon the work draws to. 
a close, entirely free of bombast 
or even declamation, while in 
conclusion the author quotes the 
words of Coleridge :—‘ Merciful, 
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wonder-making Heaven! What a 
man was this Shakespeare! Myriad- 
minded, indeed, he was !’ 

It is odd enough that while Judge 
Holmes and others are thus doubt- 
ing whether such marvels of the 
human intellect as these dramas 
could possibly be the work of the 
uneducated actor, William Shak- 
spere, Herr Benedix and others 


\ have with equal assiduity been 


labouring to show that the dramas 
in question have been absurdly 
overrated, andabound, both as stage- 
plays and as literature, with almost 
every conceivable fault. For- 
tunately, ‘Shakspere’s Works,’ 
be they whose and what they may, 
are likely to continue to be played 
and read for some time to come, and 
to afford occupation to many future 
commentators of all kinds. 


J. V. P. 
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OUR GREAT LONDON HOSPITALS. 


OREMOST among the monu- 
ments of benevolence and piety 
bequeathed to us by our forefathers 
must be reckoned the old endowed 
hospitals of London, which in 
several instances were founded upon 
the sites of ancient monasteries. Just 
as the mossgrown castles of our 
country with their moats and towers 
stand as relics of a feudal age when 
might and right were nearly sy- 
nonymous terms, so do these old 
piles of buildings remain to furnish 
evidence of a monastic age when 
the word charity had another and 
far different meaning than at 
present. Little as we may sym- 
pathise with the religious views 
of the former inhabitants of these 
places, we carinot but remember, 
witha feeling near akin to reverence, 
that in them earnest efforts were 
once mate by the Church to imitate 
the example of her Divine Lord, 
and benefit both parts of man’s 
nature by feeding the hungry, lodg- 
ing the homeless, and healing the 
sick, as well as preaching the gospel 
to them. 

It is not however solely, or even 
chiefly, from the antiquarian point 
of view that our great London 
hospitals claim our reverential re- 
gard. ‘To the philanthropist who 
remembers how many hundred of 
his fellow-men are annually relieved 
or cured of some form of sickness or 
suffering in them, to the medical 
man who knows how much his art 
is indebted to the experience gained 
within their walls, and to the 
general public who receive, both 
directly and indirectly, the advan- 
tages which they bestow, the great 
hospitals of the present day retain 
something of the sacredness that 
onceinvested the monasteries which 
preceded them, All the more neces- 
sary is it to investigate all well- 
authenticated complaints against 
the management of these institu- 


tions, and to endeavour as far as 
possible to reform every ascertained 
abuse. 

Now it so happens that three 
years ago a Committee of doctors 
appointed at one of the largest 
meetings of their profession ever 
held in the metropolis, andincluding 
among its members many physicians 
and surgeons holding office at the 
principal hospitals, reported that 
the present out-patient administra- 
tion at hospitals was one of the 
most mischievous examples of indis- 
criminate charity ; that the practice 
of giving medicines freely and gra- 
tuitously at hospitals forms one of 
the most fruitful sources of de- 
moralization and abuse ; that hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of the out- 
patients, who suffer from debility 
arising from the insanitary condition 
of their homes, want of wholesome 
and sufficient food, and other causes 
tending to depress the vital powers, 
are tempted to go to hospitals by 
the relief which tonic medicines 
are often found to give them; but 
that this empirical mode of treat- 
ment is very unsatisfactory, and is 
attended by great and unnecessary 
expense ; that at least one-half of 
the patients relieved at hospitals 
could not from their comfortable 
social position be considered proper 
objects of charity ; that the excessive 
numbers of those who are seen 
(three-fifths to nine-tenths of whom 
were considered by the Committee to 
be suffering from trivial ailments not 
requiring hospital treatment) pre- 
vents proper attention being’ paid 
to each individual case, and fosters 
a habit of hasty diagnosis and care- 
less observation on the part of the 
medical staff, which tend to erro- 
neous and ineffective treatment ; and 
that, in fact, the work done in the 
out-patient department of hospitals 
neither conduces to the sound ad- 
vancement of professional know- 
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ledge nor to the advantage of the 
public.! 

Rather more than a year ago Sir 
Charles Trevelyan called attention 
to these same evils of Hospital 
administration in his letters to the 
Times, pointing out that medical 
treatment is provided in London for 
the entire working class on a purely 
gratuitous, eleemosynary footing 
through the out-patient department 
of hospitals and the free dis- 
- pensaries; that the great body of 
our people are thus being educated 
to dependent, mendicant habits, and 
that instances frequently occur of 
the corruption exterding to the 
middle class ; that the out-patient 
departments are so crowded that it 
is impossible to give to serious cases 
the attention they require, and that 
those for whom the charity is really 
intended waste their strength in 
unavailing attendance ; and, finally, 
that the burden of providing gra- 
tuitous medical relief for the bulk of 
our metropolitan population being 
beyond the power even of London 
charity, the public ear is constantly 
harassed with lamentable appeals 
of empty beds and bankrupt ex- 
chequers. 

But perhaps the most remarkable 
statement of the abuses connected 
with the present hospital out-patient 
system is that contained in a 
memorial presented to the Weekly 
Board of St. George’s Hospital on 
the 25th of March last, signed by 
sixty-one clergymen and laymen 
residing in the neighbourhood of 
the hospital, including the Duke of 
Westminster, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, Lord Eversley, Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, SirJames Paget, Sir William 
Fergusson, Sir William Gull, Rev. 
Mr. Liddell, and Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
This memorial alleges that the out- 
patient department of St. George’s 
Hospital and the neighbouring free 
dispensaries, by their gratuitous 
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provision for even the most ordinary 
medical treatment of the working 
classes, have, however unintention- 
ally, largely contributed to encourage 
them in improvident and mendicant 
habits ; that, owing to the numbers 
flocking to receive this gratuitous 
medical relief, and to the limited 
time at the disposal of the medical 
officers, it had been found im- 
possible that each case should 
receive proper examination and 
treatment; that something had been 
lately done toward remedying this, 
by hmiting to twenty the number 
of new cases, seen every morning 
by each medical officer; but that 
this does not touch the root of 
the evil, while it superadds some 
new inconvenience. Patients who 
have been accustomed to receive 
charitable aid, rather than apply 
elsewhere, stjll (the memorial 
states) attend the out-patient de- 
partment in considerable numbers; 
so that many of them cannot be 
seen till the next morning, and not 
even then, if they happen to be late. 

It will be noticed that in all these 
cases, the charges thatare made affect 
only the out-patient department of 
hospitals, and have no reference tothe 
in-patient administration, against 
which no such serious accusations 
have been, or indeed can be made. 

With regard to the in-patients 
of hospitals, the statement made 
twenty years ago by Lord Macaulay 
in his History of England is still no 
doubt strictly true, that ‘ Every 
bricklayer who falls from a scaffold, 
every sweeper of a crossing who is 
run over by a carriage, may now 
have his wounds dressed and his 
limbs set with a skill such as 
160 years ago all the wealth of 
a great lord like Osmond, or of 
a merchant prince like Clayton, 
could not have purchased.’ How it 
comes to pass that patients should 
be so very differently treated in two 


' Report of the Committee apy ointed to enquire into the subject of Hospital Out-patient 


Administration, London, 1871. 
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departments of the same hospital 
must now be explained, and for the 
present we confine our remarks 
principally to the three endowed 
hospitals—viz., St. Bartholomew’s, 
St. Thomas’s, and Guy’s. 

There can be no question that the 
intention of the founders of these 
institutions was to make, in the 
words of Mr. Thomas Guy, ‘a 
perpetual provision for the main- 
tenance and cure of such poor sick 
persons as were received into 
hospital,’ and that the whole out- 
patient department which has had 
such an enormous development in 
late years,is something quite foreign 
to the work originally marked out 
for hospitals. In proof of this we 
find in the petition of Sir Richard 
Gresham to King Henry VIIL., 
relative to the City hospitals, the 
following passages :— 


Most gracious lord, nere and within the 
citie of London be iij hospitalls or spytells 
commonly called Seynt George’s Spytell, 
Seynt Barthilmewes Spytell, and Seynt 
Thomas's Spytell, founded of good devotion 
by anncient fathers, and endowed with great 
possessions and rents, only for the reliefe, 
comforte, and helping of the poore and 
impotent people lying in every street, 
offending every clene persone passing by 
the way with theyr fylthy and nasty savors. 
Wherefore may it please your Merciful 
goodness, enclyned to pytie and compassion 
for the reliffe of Christ’s very images, 
created in his own similitude,to order. . . 
that your Mayer of your citie of London 
and his brethren the aldermen for the time 
being, shall have the order and governaunce 
of the said hospitalls, and then your Grace 
shall facilie perceive that where now a 
small number of chanons, priests, and monks 
be found for theyr own profit only, and not 
for the common utilitie of the realm, a great 
number of poor, needy, syke, and indujent 
persons shall be refreshed, mayntayned, and 
comforted, and also healed and cured of 
theyr infirmities frankly and freely by 
physicions, surgeons, and potycaries, who 
shall have stipend and salary only for that 
purpose, 


In the same way, the will of the 
founder of Guy’s Hospital, a copy 
of which may be seen in the Guild- 
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hall Library, contains a passage in 
which the testator declares that 
his mind and will is that his exe- 
cutors and trustees ‘shall and do 
provide suitable and proper diet, 
physic, and all other necessaries for 
the maintenance, relief, or cure, of 
such sick persons during their lives, 
or for so long a time as my Executors 
and Trustees shall think fit to con- 
tinue them under care in the said 
intended Hospital.’ 

It is true that the will also con- 
tains a provision that, in case the 
funds were more than sufficient to 
provide for the patients admitted to 
the hospital, they might be expended 
in such other charitable ways as to 
the trustees might seem good ; but 
in an account published ten years 
after the testator’s death, when the 
hospital contained 400 inmates, 
no mention is made of any out- 
patients.? 

So also in the preface to the orders 
for the government of the four 
Royal Hospitals, as they werecalled, 
made by the Mayor, Commonalty, 
and Citizens of London in 1557, it 
is stated that, ‘Whereas the most 
excellent and worthy Princes K. 
Henry viij. and K. Edward vj., of 
their bountiful benignity and chari- 
table devotion, towards the succour 
and sustentation of the poor in this 
city, have given and granted, by 
their Letters Patent ...to the 
Maior and Commonalty, Citizens of 
this said city, as well four Hospitals 
(that is to say) by K. Henry viij. 
one Hospital called St. Bartholo- 
mew’s the Little, and by K. Edward 
vj. three other Hospitals called 


‘Christ’s Hospital, Bridewell Place, 


and St. Thomas’s Hospital, as also 
certain lands and tenements towards 
the relief and maintenance of such 
Poor as are there relieved.’ Here 
the classing of St. Bartholomew’s 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitals with 
Bridewell and Christ’s Hospital 
further confirms the view that these 


? Vide Seymour's Survey of London, 1734. 
NEW SERIES. 
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Royal hospitals were intended for 
the reception of the poor, the latter 
being, as at present, appropriated 
for taking in children, while Bride- 
well was originally used for lodging 
poor homeless wanderers that other- 
wise would have had to lie abroad 
in the streets. Afterwards, however, 
it was changed into a workhouse, 
where mills were provided to enable 
the inmates to help to maintain 
themselves, hand-mills being pro- 
vided forthose who had the use of their 
arms, and foot-mills for those who 
had only the use of their legs, In 
Strype’s time Bridewell had become 
very much what it still continues 
to be: ‘an house of Correction, and 
a place where all strumpets, night 
walkers, pickpockets, vagrant and 
idle persons that are taken up for 
their ill lives, as also incorrigible 
and disobedient servants, are com- 
mitted by the Mayor and Aldermen 
who are Justices of the Peace within 
the said City.’ 

In these two institutions, to the 
present day, provision is made alone 
for those who are admitted within 
their walls; and although the same 
cannot be said of the two other 
Royal hospitals or of Guy’s, yet 
the main object always kept in view 
has been to provide well for the in- 
patients. That this is the case will 
be seen at once by comparing the 
proportion of doctors to patients in 
eachdepartment. At Guy’s Hospital 
a permanent medical staff of ten 
physicians and surgeons is provided 
for the treatment of 5,000 in-patients 
a year, while a staff of the same 
number is considered sufficient for 
the treatment of 85,000 out-patients: 
At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ten 
medical men treat 6,000 in-patients, 
while thirteen have the nominal 
care of 100,000 out-patients. At 
St. Thomas’s, with a similar staff 
to Guy’s, the number of in-patients 
is about 6,000 and of out-patients 
66,000, Thus in these three hos- 
pitals, while thirty physicians and 
surgeons are provided for the treat- 
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ment of 17,000 in-patients—being 
in the proportion of 567 patients 
annually toeachdoctor—thirty-three 
assistant physiciansand assistant sur- 
geons are supposed to treat 251,000 
out-patients or an annual average of 
7,606each. Isay supposed to treat, for 
it must be quite evident to anyone at 
all acquainted with the subject that 
no medical treatment worthy of the 
name can be carried on by a staff 
so disproportionate to its clientéle. 
How, then, it may be asked, are 
the out-patients treated? Partly 
by students who ought to be learn- 
ing their profession, instead of prac- 
tising it, and partly by a system of 
‘knocking them off,’ or ‘getting 
through the patients,’ a general idea 
of which may be gathered from the 
following description given in one 
of the leading medical journals— 
‘The out-patients at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s are divided into two cate- 
zories, which, however, are neither 
very defined nor very well observed. 
These are the ‘casualty,’ which 
comprises those who are supposed 
to require temporary treatment for 
diseases or injuries of a trifling 
character; and the out-patients, 
properly so called, who, after receiv- 
ing a regular letter of admission, 
are entitled to the advice of the 
assistant-physicians and surgeons 
for a period of two months. The 
casualty patients are attended to in 
a new building situated in Smith- 
field at the north-east corner of the 
hospital property. It consists of a 
large, well-ventilated room capable 
of seating about 600 persons. The 
males sit at one end and the females 
at the other. On the north side 
are two small consulting-rooms for 
medical cases, and on the south 
side are four others, in which the 
surgical patients are examined and 
their wounds dressed. In the centre 
there is a rough dispensary in which 
six different mixtures are kept in 
large brown jugs; there are also 
some gargles, lotions, and pills of a 
simple character. The medicine in 
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the jugs is dispensed by two, female 
nurses, and the dose is often ordered 
to be taken on the spot.’ 

It is estimated that not. less than 
a thousand patients frequently at- 
tend on a Monday or Tuesday 
morning, of whom at least two- 
thirds are medical cases. The 
surgical casualty patients, for many 
years past have been attended by 
the house-surgeons and the dressers 
of the in-patients (the latter pro- 
bably doing the greater part of the 
work); whilst the medical were 
formerly seen by the apothecaries 
of the hospital, who were regularly 
qualified and paid officers. During 
the last few years, however, the 
medical casualty patients have been 
placed under the care of three 
casualty physicians, assisted by stu- 
dents, in the same way as the house- 
surgeons, The medical consulting- 
rooms are too small; they are very 
insufficiently ventilated, and in sum- 
mer the heat and unpleasant atmo- 
sphere are much complained of. 

As a sample of the amount of work 
that may be done in one day, and 
of the way it is done, the following 
account is given:—On Tuesday, 
October 12, 1869, one physician was 
required to see and prescribe for 
125 men, and the other physician for 
164 women and 62 children; these 
being all ‘new cases,’ whose sym- 
ptoms had to be enquired into, their 
diseases ascertained, and remedies 
prescribed for them, and in addition 
to these a considerable number of 
‘old cases’ had to be seen, After 
some hours of steady work, it was 
found necessary to hurry over the 
remainder, and 120 patients were 
seen and dismissed in an hour and 
ten minutes, or at the rate of thirty- 
five seconds each! Who shall say 
what mistakes were made ? No one 
can tell. 

This superb hospital opens its 
capacious doors freely and widely, 
and by the reputation of its staff 
attracts the poor, invites their con- 
fidence, and excites their hopes of 
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cure. The patients are entitled, at 
least, to decent examination. and 
reasonable care. But they are dis- 
missed with a doubtful dose of 
physic, ordered almost at random, 
and poured out of a huge brown 
jug, as if the great object was to 
get rid of a set of troublesome 
customers rather than cure their 
complaints. The whole proceeding 
is unworthy of the place. : 

At Guy’s Hospital the treatment 
of the surgical casualty patients is 
confided to the junior house-surgeon 
assisted by eight students, who 
attend at stated periods of the day, 
from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., in turns of two 
hours each. 

The casualty medical cases are 
placed in charge of the house- 
physician for out-patients, with a 
similar staff of students to assist in 
prescribing for them, and thus the 
great majority of the so-called 
trivial cases, both medical and sur- 
gical, are treated by unqualified 
students. The. number so treated 
at Guy’s Hospital each year can 
certainly not be less than fifty 
thousand. 

Contrast. with this haphazard 
system, the treatment of a sick 
person who gains admittance to one 
of these hospitals. as an in-patient. 
He has a bed assigned to him ina 
ward where the cubic space is care- 
fully proportioned to the number of 
inmates; he is ordered the particular 
diet. that best suits. his complaint ; 
he is attended on by nurses regu- 
larly trained to their work; his 
symptoms are systematically noted 
down by:an advanced student called 
a clinical clerk or dresser, and any 
change that may occur from day to 
day duly recorded; he. is, visited 
once or twice daily. by. the house, 
physician or house-surgeon; none 
of these however undertakes the 
treatment of his case, or even alters 
it without some evident necessity ; 
the treatment of in-patients being 
reserved for the visiting physicians 
or surgeons, who are in most cases 
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men of the very highest standing 
in their profession. 

But, although the treatment of 
in-patients thus continues to be the 
principal object kept in view by the 
hospital authorities, yet the large 
amount of hospital funds necessarily 
expended on the very indifferent 
treatment of such crowds of out- 
patients seriously interferes with 
the thoroughly effective treatment 
of in-patients, necessitating their 
discharge from hospital after a 
much shorter stay than would be 
required for their entire restoration 
to health. 

Thus, in Guy’s Hospital, Dr. 
Steele, the able superintendent, 
tells us in his Report for 1870 that 
the average stay of each patient 
during the year was 36°92 days; 
that of the medical cases having 
been 37°58 days, and of the surgical 
patients 36°50 days. This is found, 
he adds, to be about the general 
period of stay of the patients in 
the large and endowed hospitals, 
where the facilities for admission 
are less influenced by the claims of 
recommendation than by the nature 
of the diseases, and it is consequently 
longer than in institutions supported 
by voluntary charity, although it 
falls far short of the period usually 
required to effect complete restoration 
to health. He also draws attention 
to the fact that, out of the entire 
number of patients discharged from 
the hospital during the year, while 
1,673 are reported to have been 
well when they left, the large 
number of 2,507 are returned as 
simply relieved ; while 396 were 
discharged as unrelieved, many of 
these being probably in a worse con- 
dition than when they entered the 
hospital. Under the first heading 
are comprised injuries or diseases 
which there is reason to believe 
have been actually cured by resi- 
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dence, while under the second are 
included patients who, by continuing 
their stay for months longer, might 
possibly have been classified among 
the first. 

This expenditure of funds, which 
ought properly to be devoted to 
perfecting the cure of the in- 
patients, is not the only injury, 
however, which the treatment of 
ont-patients at hospitals does to the 
former class. It has been again 
and again laid down by writers on 
sanitary subjects that nothing is 
more necessary, in choosing a site 
for a hospital, than to select one 
where the purity of the external 
air is unquestionable, and of course 
it follows that great care should be 
taken to prevent any extraneous 
impurity mingling with the air of 
the wards. 

Yet what happens, even in the 
most recently-constructed hospitals, 
such as the new St. Thomas’s, where 
large out-patient departments are 
brought into intimate connection 
with the rest of the buildings, and 
a community of atmosphere exists 
throughout the whole? Why, simply 
that the air of the wards becomes 
poisoned by the effluvia of thou- 
sands of out-patients suffering more 
or less from easily communicable 
diseases.3 Hence it has _ been 
strongly recommended that, when- 
ever the funds admit of it, the 
building for the out-patient depart- 
ment in new hospitals should always 
be entirely separate from the hos- 
pital and its administration. 

If this were the case, we might 
reasonably expect to see some dimi- 
nution in the frightful mortality 
which now follows the principal 
operations in our large hospitals, 
and which, according to the Holme 
Professor of Surgery in University 
College, has rather increased than 
diminished of late years. 


* Dr. F. T. Roberts, in his recently published Handbook of Medicine, states his belief 
that small-pox has been communicated from one to another of the out-patients in the 
waiting-rooms at University College Hospital. 
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It appears, then, that the present 
out-patient system is not only 
foreign to the original design of 
hospitals; but that, in the opinion 
of those best qualified to judge, it is 
beneficial neither to the out-patients 
nor in-patients, and under these 
circumstances it might have been 
supposed that the governing bodies 
of hospitals would have been ready 
to listen to suggestions for improve- 
ment in their administration, and 
would themselves have endeavoured 
to introduce the much-needed 
reforms in their management. The 
very contrary, however, has been 
the case. To every remonstrance 
addressed to them from without, 
the hospital authorities have turned 
a deaf ear, and in two cases, one of 
which was St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, have replied to most moderate 
requests for reform addressed to 
them by members of their own 
medical staff by instant dismissal. 

With such unwisdom do the 
governors of these institutions re- 


peat the faults of former gene- 
rations, and prove to demonstra- 
tion that the greatest injury that 
can happen to charitable institu- 
tions of any kind is to be left to 


themselves without interference 
and without surveillance. In truth, 
the position taken up by the autho- 
rities of hospitals in reference to 
this matter is very similar to that 
which those placed over the abbeys 
and monasteries assumed just 
previous to their destruction by 
Henry VIII. Mr. Froude informs 
us that, while for years complaints 
had been made that the duties of 
the abbeys were being systemati- 
cally neglected, that the poor were 
not fed, that the aged, impotent, 
and helpless were not relieved, that 
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hospitality was neglected, yet the 
abbeys had gone on their way care- 
less of the gathering indignation of 
the people, and believing that they 
held a sacred position which would 
protect them for ever. 

It is not intended in the present 
paper to discuss the various 
schemes for reform which have 
from time to time been laid before 
them, such as the restricting the 
number of patients, and making 
enquiry into their circumstances ; 
the increase of the medical staff, so 
as to put an end to the farce of 
‘seeing’ out-patients for half a 
minute each, and the stopping of 
student-prescribing. Any one of 
these reforms, if they had been 
adopted half-a-dozen years ago, 
might have saved the system for 
another decade perhaps; but with 
each year its evils have gone on 
increasing, and with the attention 
which the Hospital Sunday Fund, 
now become an annual institution 
in the metropolis, is sure to direct 
to the subject, a thorough reform 
of those evils cannot be much 
longer delayed. The simplest, as 
well as the most efficient, plan, 
as far as hospitals are concerned, 
seems to be to separate entirely the 
hospital and its administration 
from what is really the dispensary 
attached to it—i.e., the out-patient 
department ; and, in order to pre- 
pare for the enforcement of this by 
law, if necessary, it would not be 
difficult to lay before a Royal Com- 
mission, or Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of Enquiry, abundant evi- 
dence to show that such a change 
would be greatly to the advantage 
of all the patients, of the medical 
profession, and of the public. 

H. N. H. 
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PHILO THE JEW.! 
By THE are Cuartes Guprs PROWETT, 


Fritow or GonvILLE anp Carus Corrrcr, CamprincE. 


OME eighteen hundred and 
thirty years ago there came 
to Rome, on a high mission to the 
Emperor Caligula, a man well quali- 
fied, by external position, to dis- 
charge the duties of a great diplo- 
matist, even before that haughty 
court which was now beginning 
to rule the world. He was a Jew; 
but the race to which he be- 
longed was one which had been 
for some time growing in political, 
in social, and in intellectual impor- 
tance; and that not only in 
Alexandria, the stirring centre of 
literary and philosophical learning 
from which he came, but in the im- 
perial city itself. For some time 
past the fashionable circles at Rome, 
more especially the ladies, had been 
given to cultivate, more or less, the 
mysterious rites pertaining to 
Oriental worship. Side by side 
with the veneration paid to Osiris 
and Isis grew up also an observance 
of those outward usages, at least, 
which betokened the Jewish faith. 
Labra moves tacitus recutitaque 
sabbata palles, is the sneer of Per- 
sius at the religious credulity of a 
typical aristocrat of his time; and 
even in the days of Augustus, 
Horace had remarked on the zeal 
and pertinacity of the Jews in 
making converts : 
Veluti te 
Judi cogemus in hance concedere turbam. 


Whether it was from political 
jealousy of the influence thus recog- 
nised as accruing to the Jewish race, 
or whether it was merely in the 
exercise of that reckless tyranny 
which had developed itself into 
a species of insanity, Caligula had 


in these last years of his reign 
entered on a system of persecution 
and outrage against the Jews. 
This policy was followed to some 
extent by his successor Claudius, 
whose edict commanding all Jews 
to quit Rome soon afterwards, 
brought Aquila and Priscilla into 
communication with St. Paul at 
Corinth. Such deportations, in- 
deed, had been commenced in the 
time of Tiberius, and Tacitus re- 
cords a decree of the Senate made 
under that emperor by which 4,000 
freedmen, ‘infected with the super- 
stition’ of the Egyptians and Jews, 
were sent to serve as a gendarmerie 
in Sardinia; and the remainder 
were warned that unless they gave 
up their profane rites by a specified 
day they must quit Italy. Probably 
this decree was not very stringently 
acted upon, as Philo praises the 
clemency of Tiberius towards the 
Jews. However, in Caligula’s then 
mood it is not likely that this un- 
fortunate people were left at peace 
in the quarter which they had 
chosen for themselves on the other 
side of the Tiber; a ‘great section 
of Rome,’ as Philo calls it. We 
may remember the discomfort into 
which they were thrown many years 
afterwards when (in consequence, 
as it would seem, of some oppres- 
sive proceedings of Domitian) they 
were obliged to camp out under the 
trees of Egeria’s grove, and were 
heavily mulcted on behalf of the 
imperial exchequer for such lodging 
on the cold ground as they could 
appropriate among the scenes 


Ubi nocturne Numa constituebat amice ; 


and where Juvenal and his friend 


[A sad and unforeseen event forbade the revisal of this paper by its author, who 
died on the 2nd of July, in consequence of injuries received from a waggon or dray at @ 
street-crossing near the Mansion House.—Eb.] 
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Umbricius found them when the 
latter turned round to bid his 
native city farewell with the angry 
exclamation, Quid Rome faciam ? 
mentiri nescio! We may easily 
imagine that similar severities were 
exercised against them in these days 
of Caligula, and that our dignified 
emissary from Alexandria, wander- 
ing about among such gipsying 
Jews, would learn all details of the 
grievances under which his country- 
men were suffering and on which 
he has dwelt bitterly in his book 
On Virtwes—the not very apposite 
title of the narrative given by him 
of his mission to the imperial 
court. 

Philo Judeeus—so he is habitually 
styled in the catalogue of ancient 
authors for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing him from learned 
Greeks of the same name—was 
born at Alexandria of Jewish 
parentage, and trained in all the 
learning afforded by that Egyptian 
city, already beginning to be the 
rival of Athens. He came before 


Caligula as a diplomatist of high 
pretensions, fully entitled to repre- 
sent with effect the case of his op- 


pressed countrymen, Eusebius de- 
scribes him as a man sprung from 
the highest ranks of the magistracy 
of Alexandria ; and Josephus points 
him out as the brother of Alexander, 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles 
as one ‘of the high-priestly caste,’ 
and who was donor, according to 
the same Josephus, of the gold and 
silver with which the doors of the 
Temple at Jerusalem were inlaid. 
The historian speaks of this brother 
as ‘the first man of his age in birth 
and wealth ;’ and his son Tiberius 
Alexander, who married Berenice, 
the daughter of King Agrippa, was 
appointed procurator of Judea in 
the reign of Claudius. Philo him- 
self occupied a high place among 
his contemporaries and subsequent 
generations as a master and inter- 
preter of the lofty speculations of 
Plato’s philosophy. If there had 
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been any influence which could turn 
that imperious disposition from its 
wayward will, one might easily 
suppose it to rest in the hands of a 
man like Philo. So little, however, 
could he and his colleagues effect by 
their mission to Caligula that even 
during their stay the Emperor sent 
out orders to Jerusalem that his 
own image should be set up for 
adoration in the Holy of Holies. 
The execution of the mandate was 
deferred through the influence of 
King Agrippa; and the assassina- 
tion of Caligula, shortly afterwards, 
prevented the accomplishment of a 
design which would probably have 
maddened the Jews into anticipat- 
ing that revolt which led to the de- 
struction of their city by Titus. 
Philo has left on record, as we 
have said, an account of this depu- 
tation to Rome. In the course of 
it he has nowhere given a hint to 
support the story subsequently 
told by Eusebius and Jerome, who 
affirm that during a visit of Philo 
to Rome he encountered St. Peter 
there, and that much intercourse 
took place between the two. It is 
possible enough that Philo may 
have visited Rome on other occa- 
sions, and may have fallen in with 
Simon Peter, but we have no con- 
temporary evidence to that effect. 
It would be curious to speculate, if 
we could venture to do so, on the 
talk that might be imagined to pass 
between the princely diplomatist of 
Alexandria and the boatman of the 
Galilean lake. For the main object 
of Philo’s life, as we gather from 
many recondite treatises which he 
has left behind him, was to build 
up on the old Jewish faith a reli- 
gious system which should meet 
the spiritual wants of all mankind. 
With such speculations working in 
his mind, it might well be supposed 
that he would have taken great 
interest in the tole of the Carpen- 
ter’s Son of Nazareth, and the 
Gospel which he had committed 
to his followe:s for proclamation 
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throughout the whole world: an 
interest, we may assume, of a some- 
what patronising and supercilious 
sort. For Simon Peter might be 
supposed to tell how the Gospel of 
which he talked was to be ‘ preached 
to the poor;’ whereas Philo was 
intent on a reconciliation between 
Jewish theology and the demand 
for a practical religion preferred 
on behalf of abstract reasoners and 
students of deep philosophy—the 
broad-browed thinkers who mus- 
tered under the Painted Porch at 
Athens, or held high disputation in 
the groves of the Lyceum. It is 
curious too to trace the several 
fates of the popular and the philo- 
sophical movement, as associated 
with the two contemporaries, even 
if they never came into contact with 
each other. Still, in these our mo- 
dern days, the documents issued 
‘under the Seal of the Fisherman’ 
hold their potency throughout 


realms unknown to the Cesars,—are 
perplexing monarchs and ministers 
in this present Europe of ours; 


while the fate of an English Minis- 
try may easily turn on the question 
whether the urchins of our streets 
and villages are to be secured as 
readers (among other books) of those 
epistles which Peter left behind him. 
As to Philo—how many are there 
who in the course of every year, 
care to smite the dust from his 
volumes as they rest in some old- 
world college library, or to find out 
for themselves how he proposed to 
deal with the great problems which 
were offering themselves for solu- 
tion about the opening of the Chris- 
tian era? 

Nevertheless, the thought and 
enquiry which Philo represented 
had a very important influence on 
the early history of Christianity ; 
and if only for the sake of the man’s 
own eloquence and earnestness, it 
will well repay the reader to take 
down his dusty volumes and ascer- 
tain the worth and honesty of those 
efforts which he made to furnish a 
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form of religion to his fellow-men 
at a very critical period in the his- 
tory of human thought. He was 
a Jew, and, as far as we can judge, 
a faithful and earnest adherent of 
the Jewish faith. But his Judaism 
did not prompt him to look on the 
Gentile world as outcasts. On the 
contrary, while he laboured to bring 
the Law and the Prophets before 
his heathen contemporaries, as a 
sufficient spiritual guidance for their 
life, he was no less impressed in his 
own turn by the power and beauty 
of Plato’s thoughts, and his desire 
to mould his theological system 
according to the inspiration thus 
derived was so manifest in his writ- 
ings that it grew to be a pleasant 
saying among the philosophical stu- 
dents of the time, Vel Plato philoni- 
zat, vel Philo platonizat. He looked 
forth on the world around him, and 
saw that the old polytheisms were 
fading away from men’s minds as a 
religious power capable of control- 
ling their actions; that the genera- 
tion yearned for a more authorita- 
tive interpretation of the influences 
which had made up their spiritual 
life; and he thought that a system 
might be tolerated which should 
combine the philosophy of Plato 
with the sanctions of Hebrew reli- 
gion, and thus provide the age with 
the spiritual guidance which it 
needed. Much the same design pre- 
sented itself, some two hundred years 
later, to the mind of the Emperor 
Julian. And Julian, who was al- 
ways eager to insist on the Jewish 
belief in one God as constituting a 
central principle of theology com- 
mon to the Jews and himself, had 
no doubt read and pondered over 
the works of Philo. But Julian 
thought that he could suggest to 
the mind of man a belief which 
should not only be built on Jewish 
monotheism but should also guard 
for Greek and Roman the old 
sanctities which had been cherished 
by their fathers, as true Epipha- 
mies granted by the Divine power 
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to his creatures. Julian’s system 
was further controlled by the fact 
that he found the Christian Church 
already in possession of its field 
of operations, and sought to en- 
counter its aggressions on Pagan- 
ism by means of a dogmatic teach- 
ing authorised by the fathers of 
Athenian philosophy. But in Philo’s 
time Christianity had yet to do its 
work, and he himself had to cast 
about how he might best supply 
that which the world so manifestly 
needed. In this hope he was in 
no degree hampered by Julian’s 
wish to sustain the old-world sanc- 
tities which still clung round many 
a venerable fane of Greece and 
Italy. Philo accepted, like a de- 
vout Pharisee as he was, all the 
patriarchal record which described 
Jehovah’s dealings with his people, 
and all the superstructure, mystical 
or other, which Pharisaism had 
erected on the varied literature of 
the Hebrew race. This belief, he 


thought, might furnish the human 


conscience with that sense of a 
personal God which it demanded, 
and might at the same time leave 
free scope for all those speculations 
as to the Divine attributes which 
are suggested by the ‘ obstinate 
questionings’ of our own minds. 
According to the computation of 
Dr. Thomas Mangey (whose edition 
of Philo was published in London 
in 1742), the Alexandrian philo- 
sopher was nearly thirty years old 
when Jesus of Nazareth was born. 
We may assume then that Philo 
had already at that time become 
more or less familiar with the pages 
of Plato; and that when the busi- 
ness of the Legation brought him 
to Rome, he had already composed 
those philosophical works from 
which we gather in detail the 
scheme of Alexandrian divinity 
offered by him to the attention of 
the educated world. We should 
thus have a sufficient reason to 
account for the fact that his philo- 
sophical and religious treatises ap- 
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pear to ignore altogether the exist- 
ence of any such community as the 
Christian Church. We speak thus 
cautiously, because, as we shall 
presently mention, much older critics © 
than Mangey have interpreted cer- 
tain parts of Philo’s writings to 
imply not only that he was well 
acquainted with Christians, but that 
he actually embraced the Christian 
faith, from which, as some affirm, he 
subsequently relapsed into Judaism. 
All this is assertion resting, so far 
as we can now ascertain, on no 
sort of foundation; and arises pro- 
bably out of the morbid anxiety of 
early Christian critics to fix Chris- 
tian or anti-Christian purposes, as 
the case might be, on writers who 
had never bestowed, perhaps, a 
single thought on the question, or 
come in contact with Christian 
professors. Philo’s speculations 
seem to us far more interesting and 
important if they were written, as 
we are bound by all the probabili- 
ties of the case to suppose that they 
were, before the name of Christ 
and his followers could have been 
heard of at Alexandria. In that 
case we have in these works a 
curious record of the yearning with 
which the deeper thought of the 
age sought after a common and 
authoritative rule of faith and 
practice—such a rule as the Chris- 
tian Church was about to offer to 
mankind. Just as Apuleius, some 
two hundred years afterwards, 
thought that he could construct a 
faith for mankind founded indeed 
on the popular polytheisms, but 
enlightened and sustained by the 
reverence paid to Plato’s teaching ; 
so Philo proposed, with the like 
purpose in view, to associate the 
dogmas of Plato with the old 
Hebrew faith in the providence of 
Jehovah. And the works of Philo 
have a still deeper interest for us 
than this connection of theirs with 
the religious history of their pecu- 
liar epoch. For there can be no 
doubt that from the earliest efforts 
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of the Church in the formulation 
of Christian doctrine as a theological 
system, the philosophy of Plato 
entered largely into the speculations 
of patristic divines — furnished 
them with methods of reasoning 
against the subtle crotchets which 
under the name of ‘heresies ’ cropped 
up so abundantly in those inquisitive 
times, and controlled the solemn 
definitions which were accepted by 
common consent as dogmas of the 
faith. From the position which 
Philo occupied in the Jewish world 
we may easily conclude that his 
works would be among the most 
influential channels through which 
this stream of Greek wisdom joined 
the rising current of Christian 
theology. So that, although as we 
have said, the ponderous folios of 
Mangey’s edition (a very fine spe- 
cimen, by the way, of William 
Bowyer’s typography) are but sel- 
dom stirred from their shelves, and 
even the more handy and very 
meritorious edition of Pfeiffer meets 
with but little more attention, the 
power of Philo’s thonght and learn- 
ing has not passed away, but is even 
yet exerted on the creeds and for- 
mularies which we recite at church 
on Sundays. So highly was this 
power estimated by ancient com- 
mentators that Photius, complaining 
of the prevailing tendency towards 
an allegorical interpretation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, denounces the 
works of Philo as the true source 
and origin ofthis tendency. ‘Through 
him,’ he says, ‘the whole of the 
allegorical method as we find it in 
the Church had its origin and intro- 
duction.’ This statement, however, 
is not quite accurate, for Origen 
quotes as an example of this method 
the commentaries of Aristobulus, one 
of the authors of the Septuagint, 
who lived some two hundred years 
before Philo. 

Philo’s fancies in connection with 
the allegorical exegesis of the Penta- 





? Origen, Adv, Celsum, iv. pp. 198, 204. 
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teuch are certainly not such as to 
recommend him to those controver- 
sialists of our own day whoimpugned 
the orthodoxy of Bishop Colenso’s 
lucubrations. It must be remem. 
bered, however, that St. Paul resorts 
to this method of interpretation in 
commenting on the story of Sarah 
and Hagar as related in Genesis. 
And we have no ground for suppos- 
ing that these commentaries of Philo 
gave any offence to the straitest sect 
of his own religion. In fact we may 
suppose that he would himself have 
claimed the name of a Pharisee, by 
the same test which St. Paul pre- 
ferred in his own case: ‘the hope 
and resurrection of the dead.’ That 
he was no Sadducee is abundantly 
clear from the prominent place 
which ‘angels and spirits’ occupy 
in his theological system. In after 
times Celsus and Porphyry attacked 
the Christians on the ground of this 
allegorism, charging them with thus 
rashly explaining away the old 
Jewish records which they pro- 
fessed to hold sacred. To which 
Origen, who was himself fond of 
such interpretations, replies in the 
passage to which we have above re- 
ferred,? showing that the Christians 
were not responsible for the intro- 
duction of the method in question, 
but that it had been followed by 
orthodox Jews, not only by Philo 
but by writers previous to him, 
among whom he cites the above- 
mentioned Aristobulus. It cannot 
be supposed, therefore, that Philo, 
in composing his treatise of The 
Allegories, was in any wise derogat- 
ing from his character as a faithful 
Jew. Nevertheless, if he was in 
the first instance attracted by the 
turn of his mind towards these 
mystical interpretations, we may 
well believe that they would have 
commended themselves further to 
him as helping forward that purpose 
which we have already traced as 
the great object of his life, the 
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promulgation of a catholic system 
of religious belief of which Judaism 
should be the basis, The ordinary 
and literal acceptation of the Hebrew 
history, as it had been present to 
the Jewish mind through all gene- 
rations, assumed the God of Israel- 
itish worship to be ‘the God only 
of the Jews;’ and it was from this 
theory that all the national institu- 
tions, civil as well as religious, 
derived both their form and spirit. 
No doubt it seemed to Philo that if 
these institutions, in their spiritual 


. character, were to be expanded so 


as to meet the needs of all mankind, 
it was desirable to develop and in- 
sist upon a method of interpretation 
which imparted to them a meaning 
and a voice which should have a 
common interest to all. Ina word, 
looking on Plato’s philosophy as ‘a 
light to’ lighten the Gentiles,’ he 
wished that it should be ‘the glory 
of Israel’ too, and set himself ear- 
nestly to find it in the Mosaic 
record. 

As the centre of all his theological 
system, he held firmly, as a Jew, 
to the doctrine which his nation had 
for so many centuries faithfully 
maintained amidstall the picturesque 
idolatries around them—that of ‘one 
God and none other.’ But he ear- 
nestly pointed out that this belief 
was not wholly confined to the Jew- 
ish people, but had been acknow- 
ledged from time to time by the 
purest and wisest spirits among the 
Gentiles. In his treatise On the 
Mosaic Creation, in the course of 
certain subtle comments on the 
earlier chapters of Genesis he 
speaks thus :—‘ Philolaus is a wit- 
ness in support of my theory where 
he says, ‘‘ God is the guide and ruler 
of all things, being one, eternal, 
abiding, immovable, resembling 
himself, distinct from other beings.” 
He cites Philolaus rather than Plato 
with the view of appealing to the 
antiquity of this belief among the 
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heathen; for Philolaus was one of 
the oldest among the sages through 
whom the wisdom of Pythagoras 
had been handed down to the world. 
It was probably through this and 
other less direct references to 
Pythagorean authority that Philo 
himself came to be regarded as in 
some sort a Pythagorean—an appel- 
lation which is distinctly fixed upon 
him by Clement of Alexandria, 
Sozomen, and other authorities of 
the early Church ; who, however, it 
must be remembered, used the term 
without any intention of impeaching 
the sincerity of Philo’s Jewish faith, 
any more than Origen thought it 
inconsistent with his character of a 
champion of Christianity to cite 
Socrates, Plato, Pythagoras, and 
Pherecydes as the most signal ex- 
amples of ‘divine men who were 
dear to God.’ (Origen, Adv. Celsum, 
lib. iv.) Platoniser as he was, Philo 
had sufficient reverence for Pytha- 
goras to speak of the Pythagoreans 
as a ‘most holy sect;’ and indeed 
Aristotle’ refers to the doctrines of 
Pythagoras as containing the germs 
of the Platonic philosophy. 
Starting with this doctrine of the 
Divine Unity as common to the 
Jewish creed and the most enlight- 
ened thought of the heathen world, 
Philo could not fail to be aware that 
the form of words which he had 
quoted from Philolaus expressed 
the intellectual and not the religious 
idea of Deity. This latter he hoped 
the Greeks and Romans might 
learn to associate with the moral 
and ceremonial law of Judaism. In 
order to induce them to accept the 
divine sanctions which he claimed 
for that law, and thus to make the 
Jewish faith a rule of religious 
guidance for all mankind, he 
laboured to identify the intellectual 
view of the Divinity as gathered 
from the Pentateuch with that shad- 
owed forth by Greek philosophy. 
Hence his Mosaic Creation is, in 
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the shape of a running commentary 
on the words of Genesis, an in- 
genious attempt to interpret these 
words throughout as conveying the 
self-same recondite speculations 
which are so eloquently set forth in 
Plato’s Timeus. On the text ‘In 
‘the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth ’—he founds 
a description of the creation which 
closely follows the thought, and 
frequently adopts almost the very 
words, ot Plato. 


This phrase, Jn the beginning (he says) 
must not be taken, as some think, to denote 
an epoch of time, for time had no existence 
before the world, but came into being 
either with it or after it. For since time 
is a measurement of the movement of the 
heaven, the movement could not exist prior 
to the thing moved, but it must arise either 
simultaneously with this latter or after it. 
And, in like manner, time must be either 
coeval with the world or younger than 
this ; to make it out older is altogether in- 
consistent with philosophy. If, then, the 
beginning cannot be taken to refer to the 
duration of time as now in progress, it is 
likely that the beginning of things in a 
numerical sense is indicated: that is to 
say, that the words In the beginning he 
made, are equivalent to saying that he made 
the heaven first. And, in good truth, it is 
very reasonable that this should be the 
first thing to come into being, seeing that 
it is the best of all created things and 
compact of the purest elements of being. 
For which reason it was designed to be the 
most holy home of gods manifested to the 
senses. Indeed, if the Creator had made 
all things simultaneously, they, being 
created good, must still have had a prin- 
ciple of order among themselves, since no 
system of things can be held to be good 
where disorder is a feature. Now, order is 
a sequence and junction of things which go 
before and things which come after, if not 
in their absolute rank of precedence, at all 
events in the view of those who construct 
them; and but for this, such things could 
not be accurately distinguished, but would 
be subject to wandering and confusion. 
First, then, from the model of the ideal 
world the Creator made an immaterial 
heaven and an unseen earth, and the idea 
of the atmosphere and that of the void, of 
which latter pair he called the one Dark- 
ness, because the atmosphere is naturally 
black, while to the other he gave the name 
of Abyss, because the void is deep and ever 
yawning; next, he made the immaterial 
substance of water and of spirit, and after 
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all that, of light, being also immaterial, 
and the ideal model both of the sun and of 
all the light-conveying stars which were to 
take their place in the heavens. The first 
place in the order, then, he awarded to the 
Spirit and the Light; for he named the 
one the Spirit of God, because the spirit is 
the most life-giving of principles, and God 
is the author of life: and of the light he 
said that it was surpassingly good: for the 
ideal light excels the visible light in 
splendour and luminousness as much as the 
sun, I trow, excels the darkness, as the day 
excels the night, as the mind, the lord of 
our entire soul, excels our instruments of 
sense, and as the eyes excel the rest of the 
body. And the unseen and ideal Divine 
Word he (Moses) speaks of as the image of 
God, and of the ideal light, as itself the 
image of this image, seeing it has come 
into being as the image of the Divine Word 
which spoke it into creation. Thus this 
ideal light is a star above the heavens, the 
source which feeds the visible stars; and a 
man would not be wrong in terming it the 
Absolute Entirety of light from which the 
sun and the moon and the other planets 
and fixed stars draw their several supplies 
of luminousness, .according to the power 
which abides in each—the pure and un- 
mingled light being, however, dimmed in 
its transmission from the ideal world to 
that which is discerned by our senses, for 
no object of sense is ever wholly pure.... 
Now, when light began to be and darkness 
retired before it, and the limits of their 
several intervals were assigned them under 
the names of evening and morning, of ne- 
cessity there arose at once a measurement 
of time which the Creator called a Day ;— 
not the first day, but one day, which appel- 
lation has been given to it on account of 
the ideal world, which has the nature of 
unity. Thus the immaterial world was 
complete, having its seat in the Divine 
Word, and on its model the sensible world 
was constructed and wrought out. 


We ought, perhaps, to offer some 
explanation in using the word world 
as an equivalent for Philo’s k«éopoc. 
The Greek’s Cosmos, though it com- 
prehended the whole order ofcreated 
things within the ken or even the 
imagination of man, always shaped 
to the speaker's mind a limit cir- 
cumscribing and marking off such 
order from a chaos beyond it with 
which the thought of man refused 
tograpple,—such as Milton dreamed 
of in those ‘secrets of the hoary 
deep’ which surged up before 
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the feet.of the rebellious angel 
as he paused on the threshold of hell’s 
gate. Such a limit was in the mind 
of Lucretius when he imaged to 
himself the bold enquiry of his 
master Epicurus as that vivid force 
which 


Extra processit flammantia menia mundi. 


When therefore we translate xécpoc 
by ‘world’ we have to remember 
that there is a somewhat special 
interpretation to be attached to the 
English word. 

The passage which we have 
quoted may serve here as a speci- 
men of the refinements with which 
Philo expatiated on the ancient 
patriarchal narrative. The purpose 
of his comments is obvious enough 
when we observe that all his 
reasoning and speculation, and in a 
great measure his phraseology also, 
are borrowed from Plato. He wished 
to show to the Gentile thinkers 
around him that the Mosaic account 
of the Creation was in full accord 
with Plato’s theories on the subject ; 
and he hoped that he might thus 
persuade the world that the religious 
code of Judaism might so harmonise 
with Plato’s philosophy that the 
two together should supply to man- 
kind all that was needed for their 
spiritual life. The most supercilious 
disputant under the trees of Acade- 
mus could not charge him with 
disloyalty to Plato’s authority. He 
might almost seem to have had the 
Timeus at his elbow, and to have 
copied his comments on Moses 
directly from that dialogue. In 
thus handling his subject he 
certainly does not go so far in 
straining the language of Genesis 
as those who in our own time take 
on themselves to reconcile ‘ Faith 
and Science’ by twisting the grand 
patriarchal tradition into the pro- 
saic proportions of a scientific lec- 
ture—a ‘nice goodiness ’ (evndec) 
on their part, as Philo says of similar 
weak brethren in his day. It is 
curious that he should have omitted 
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to dwell on a coincidence between 
Moses and Plato which is perhaps 
the first point in such a connection 
to strike an English reader of the 
Timeus. Plato says, ‘Now when 
the creative Father looked upon the 
created image of the everlasting 
gods (Pluto means the ideal xéanoc) 
he rejoiced in his work.’ So Moses 
had said, ‘ Godsaw every thing that 
he had made, and behold it was very 
good.’ Possibly, however, Philo 
was too intent on his general 
identification of the Mosaic cosmo- 
gony with that of Plato to think 
much of these casual resemblances 
of description. We are afraid that 
his comments framed with a view 
to this purpose will seem at first 
sight to many readers little better 
than an unmeaning jargon. They 
must be read by the light of Plato’s 
thought, and as we read them we 
must remember that long before 
Philo wrote, Plato had made the 
learned world familiar with those 
wondrous guesses of his in which 
he strove to seize on all that was then 
known of physical science and to 
irradiate it with suggestions of the 
spiritual truth which he sought to 
bring home to the hearts of men. 

In the cosmogony which Plato 
has put into the mouth of the Locrian 
philosopher Timeus he is careful to 
claim for it nothing more than the 
credit ofa reasonable guess at truth, 
propounding it neither as a scientific 
theory, nor as an authoritative tra- 
dition. 

If, O Socrates (he makes Timzus say), 
among the many speakers and the many 
sayings about the gods and the procreation 
of the universe, we should not be able to 
impart a narrative which shall under all 
circumstances be free from inconsistency 
and ambiguity, you are not to be surprised. 
Rather should you be well content if our 
account does, in fact, offer an amount of 
probability not inferior to any other; since 
you have to bear in mind that I who speak, 
and you who are my judges, are but endowed 
with human nature, so that when the story 
which we receive on such subjects is a pro- 
bable one, we ought not to demand a further 
guarantee, 
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These words might encourage 
Philo to put forward the book of 
Genesis as cixwc piOoc, especially as 
he contended that it coincided in 
the main with Plato’s speculations. 
Moses and Plato had alike referred 
the origin of the universe to the act 
of an all-wise and all-good Creator. 
And Timeus in the dialogue intro- 
duces this discourse by insisting on 
the ultimate conception of God by 
the human mind—that of absolute 
existence without any limitation or 
qualification, that which is the sub- 
ject of the verb civa: (to be) and not 
of the word yéreotlac (to become or 
pass into being). ‘For that which 
is comprehended’ (he proceeds) 
‘by mental intuition combined with 
formative thought always Is un- 
changeably, but that which is pre- 
sented to us by the assumption of our 
mind based on unreasoning sensation 
hath its becoming and its passing 
away, and can never be said veritably 
to BE. Now everything which be- 


comes’ [that is to say, passes from 


one form into another | ‘must neces- 
sarily have had its origin in some 
cause ; for whatever it becomes, the 
change must be brought about by 
some superior power.’ 

We have seen how Philo dwells 
on the first words of Genesis, ‘ In 
the beginning’ to show that the 
creative act there spoken of belonged 
to the eternal order of things, being 
prior to the inception of time. It 
is difficult to imagine that St. John 
had not this passage of Philo in his 
recollection when he uses the same 
phrase in the opening verses of his 
Gospel... Certainly those who, in 
upholding the Catholic side of the 
controversy against. Arius, relied on 
the authority. of St. John, must have 
adopted. Philo’s explanation of the 
phrase. Philo here again follows 
Plato, who reminds us in the Timeus 
that. Time is only a conception of 
the mind relating to transitory and 
material objects.. ‘Time,’ he says, 
‘was created together with the 
heaven. . . The Creator was minded 
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to make a certain moving image of 
eternity, and while he set the heavens 
in order, he made that which we 
call Time—a never-ending image of 
eternity, but progressing according 
to number, while eternity abides in 
unity.’ Plato strove in all these 
discussions to lead the minds of men 
outside the sphere of time and ma- 
terial things and to inspire them 
with a faith in something higher 
than their own nature: something 
larger than their physical life. It 
was no doubt with this view that 
he contended with so much earnest- 
ness for his doctrine of Ideas—that 
sublime Realism of his which, after 
all these centuries, still holds do. 
minion over most questions debated 
in our controversial theology. For 
Plato insisted that as men find 
themselves endowed with a capacity 
of generalisation and abstraction 
they must needs assume the general 
and abstract terms which they em- 
ploy : terms denoting nothing which 
is the subject of sense, but dimly dis- 
cerned images of archetypal Ideas 
possessing an objective existence. 
Thus the Idea of Man in theabstract 
arises from the consciousness of 
something beyond and above our 
material frame and inspires the hope 
of a larger life than that which we 
possess here. Thus, too, the Idea 
of Absolute Good assumes the attri- 
butes of God in the human mind 
and claims our reverence and wor- 
ship. Now Plato, in his 7imeus, 
is handling the doctrine of the 
Locrian sage in something like the 
fashion in which his own specula- 
tions are dealt with by Philo. 
When . Timeus propounded his 
theory about the Sonl of the Uni- 
verse he would probably have 
accepted as a faithful summary of 
his views some such dogma as Pope 
has thrown into his couplet :— 


All are but parts of one stupendous Whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 


But Plato would be discontented 
with such a statement as tending 
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to an inert Pantheism ill fitted to 
satisfy the practical needs of men 
in search of a religion. He there- 
fore makes his Timzus describe the 
Soul of the Universe as the Idea 
formed in the Creator’s mind, and 
so ‘verily and indeed present’ in 
the nature of things before the birth 
of time, and constituting the pattern 


(rapadecypa) from which the uni- - 


verse of material objects was made 
when time began to be. And in 
conformity with this view Philo is 
careful so to interpret the Mosaic 
narrative as that the work of the 
first day (or ‘one day’ as he would 
translate it in Genesis i. 5) should 
be understood to denote the creation 
of this ideal archetype of all things. 
And as the ideal heaven was first 
created, so he understands the 6th 
verse to denote the construction of 
the material heaven or firmament as 
the commencement of the material 
creation. 

So far Philo had, no doubt, a 
plausible case enough to present to 
the Gentile world. He might fairly 
say, You accept the speculations 
and you reverence the wisdom of 
Plato as the very words of Truth: 
here, then, is a record derived from 
remote antiquity, venerable as the 
lore of. those Saitic priests of whom 
you. read in the Timeus; better 
authenticated. than the vision of Er 
the son of Armenius which Socrates 
recited to those breathless listeners 
in the house of Cephalus ; and this 
record is in full accordance with 
all that Plato has taught. Indeed, 
Philo is so desirous to conciliate any 
Gentile prejudices that might. be 
supposed to.be in his. way, that he 
even ventures, as we see, to speak 
of ‘gods manifested to the senses’ 
as the inhabitants of the ideal 
heaven. One of his commentators 
justifies this phraseology by a re- 
ference to the title of ‘God of gods’ 
by which Jehovah is invoked in 
Deuteronomy and the Psalms. It 
is not unlikely that Philo might 
have availed himself of such an 
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argument. But we may rather 
guess that he would explain this 
apparent bowing down in the house 
of Rimmon as an identification of 
Plato’s gods with the angels of 
Rabbinical tradition, whose Greek 
types he also. sought to discover in 
Plato’s demons... At all events, the 
expression implies that, as Plato 
had proposed to reconcile his Mono- 
theism with the popular religion, 
so Philo hoped, through the help of 
Plato, to do the like with his Jewish 
faith, He was willing to admit 
that the idea of this or that personal 
deity in the heathen mind, might 
be an icon or approximate appre- 
hension of the one God who was 
supreme over all things as discerned 
by Philolaus and Plato and the 
Jewish prophets. But he evidently 
felt the difficulty of meeting the 
popular feeling in respect of the 
acknowledgment of these ‘ gods 
many’; and he takes but very 
slight notice of the subject. Plato 
himself, though fully prepared to 
encourage the popular rites of 
religion, declines any enquiry into 
the personality of those divinities 
which were honoured in them. ‘It 
is a question,’ he says, in his gravely- 
ironical fashion, ‘above our level. 
We can only take these matters on 
trust from those who have spoken 
in old time, who being by their own 
account the offspring of gods must 
have known, one presumes, all 
about their own ancestors. It is 
impossible to disbelieve the children 
of gods even though they speak 
without probable and cogent evi- 
dence, when they affirm that they 
are detailing their family traditions, 
and we are bound by the rule of 
law .to accept their testimony.’ 
But Philo. well. knew that he was 
on delicate ground in dealing from 
a Jewish point of view with the 
popular religion, The first injunc- 
tion of the Decalogue would entirely 
exclude the heathen forms of wor- 
ship; and, though Plato had ac- 
quiesced in the popular usage of 
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offering prayer and sacrifice to the 
Olympian divinities as icons or im- 
personations of the one supreme 
God, yet such acquiescence was 
hardly possible for a devout Jew to 
whom Jehovah was already a 
personal God and none other. At 
the same time Philo must have seen 
that his own creed required farther 
explanation to bring it into con- 
sistency with that full intellectual 
apprehension of the absolute and 
infinite nature of Deity which was 
disclosed in the definition of Philo- 
laus. The problem, therefore, on 
which he meditated was this: how 
such a persona of the Divine power 
could be realised as might enter 
into relations with the heart and 
conscience of mankind. ‘ One must 
be a god oneself,’ he says in one of 
his fragments, ‘ to comprehend the 
nature of God.’ But the Jewish 
chronicles told of a God hearing 
and answering prayer—a God 
exercising a will upon human 
affairs—a God who had even been 
seen and heard by old-world patri- 
archs. How was such a Being to 
be identified with the Uncondi- 
tioned, the Infinite, the Ineffable, 
as shadowed forth by Greek philo- 
sophy ? 

And this brings us to the most 
interesting part of Philo’s specula- 
tions, namely, their connection with 
those high, mysterious phrases 
which open the first chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel. We have no pre- 
tensions to meddle with the critical 
controversy which has been raised 
as to the right reading of this re- 
markable passage of the New Tes- 
tament. If the text is to stand as 
it is rendered in our English version, 
it certainly seems to contain the 
authority for a dogmatic proposi- 
tion identifying the Word, or Logos, 
with the man Jesus Christ. In 
whatever shape the Biblical critics 
would leave these verses, they ap- 
pear at least to imply a symbolical 
statement of the same doctrine. 
Now, as we have said, St. John 
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may fairly be supposed to have 
been acquainted with the writings 
of Philo. At all events he must 
have been familiar with thinkers 
who had studied Philo’s treatises; 
otherwise we cannot understand his 
resorting to a phrase which had 
become a portion of technical theo- 
logy in the mouth of such thinkers, 
The philosophical position of Philo, 
if we rightly gather it from his 
works, was simply this. He wished 
to win the Gentiles to a better way 
than the polytheism that made up 
their popular religion and _ filled 
their spiritual world with a crowd 
of half-human divinities having like 
passions with themselves. For this 
purpose he clung to Plato’s con- 
ception of the Logos, striving to 
invest this conception with such 
personal attributes as should bring 
the soul of man into relation with 
the Divine nature. Then, in ex- 
plaining the first chapter of Genesis 
to refer to the creation of the ideal 
type in which (according to Plato) 
the material world was to be mo- 
delled, he urges that this type being 
immaterial cannot be connected 
with an idea of ‘locality, but ‘is 
situate within the Divine Word 
which has ordained it.’ In the 
same treatise (On the Mosaic Crea- 
tion) he speaks of this ideal universe 
as itself identical with the Word 
which has called it into being; 
‘for,’ he says, ‘the archetypal seal, 
which has impressed its likeness on 
the material universe, must needs 
itself be the Idea of Ideas, the 
Word of God.’ In the passage 
which we have previously quoted 
he speaks of Moses as describing 
the Word to be the image of 
God, and the essential Light to 
be the image of the Word—a fur- 
ther coincidence with those opep- 
ing verses of St. John’s Gospel. 
In order further to connect the 
Logos with human sympathies he 
urges that Moses in speaking of 
the primordial archetype of man 
as ‘made in the image of God,’ 
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must be taken to refer to the human 
soul which was ‘breathed into’ 
the bodily frame by the Creator 
himself. And in this desire to 
humanise the Logos he also dwells 
on a passage in the prophecy of 
Zechariah (vi. 12), which he trans- 
lates, ‘ Behold the man whose name 
is The Dawn:’ understanding the 
words to be applied to ‘ the ideal 
man, made in the image of God, 
the eldest son of Him who is the 
Father of all things.’ Again, in 
the treatise Of the Cherubim, he 
describes the Word as the Mediator 
(cvvaywydc) between the primary 
attributes of the Creator, his power, 
and his goodness. Another form 
of impersonation is found in the 
description of the Word as ‘the 
angel and deputy of God’ in his 
treatise Of Agriculture, and even 
as ‘a second God’ in a fragment 
quoted by Eusebius. 

Plato had in some measure set 
him the example of these personal 
expressions as applied to the Logos. 
But while it was necessary for Philo’s 
Jewish Monotheism to direct the 
popular worship, as well as the 
educated reason, towards one God, 
the Athenian philosopher was quite 
willing to leave their many gods of 
worship to the people, regarding 
them as legitimate objects of rever- 
ence, and as ‘ broken lights’ of the 
one Divine perfection, which could 
not otherwise be approached by 
the human mind. Consequently in 
Plato’s pages the personality of the 
Logos is rather a matter of meta- 
phor than of religious doctrine ; 
although the imaginative vein of 
his philosophy, and his religious 
purpose in urging his doctrine of 
the substantiality of our ideas, fre- 
quently lead him into language 
which might seem to furnish a di- 
rect authority for Philo’s proposi- 
tions. We gather from Plato’s 
Dialogues. a view of the term Logos 
which may be thus stated in brief :— 
Theworld is the result of the thought 
conceived in the Creator’s mind 
VOL. X.—NO, LVI. NEW SERIES. 
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from all eternity. Now as Adyoe 
in the human mind is the faculty of 
shaping thought so as to be commu- 
nicable in the form of speech (Aé yee}, 
the Divine Logos is the Creator’s 
Idea inspired with life, and thus 
endowed with a communicable 
form, which became the archetype 
of the material world, and was thus 
made known to all living creatures 
within it. Our references to Philo 
will have shown how steadily that 
author kept those speculations of 
Plato in view while commenting on 
the text of Genesis; and how he 
was thus enabled to become the 
channel of conveying the thoughts 
of the Athenian sage to the mind 
of the Christian Apostle. 

We have dwelt so long on the 
theological purposes which Philo had 
in view, that we have not space to 
enter on any description of the- 
various treatises which contain his 
mystical and allegorical comments 
on the Jewish Scriptures. Nor, in- 
deed, do these refinements, when 
examined in detail, present much in- 
terest to the modern reader, although 
it is often curicus enough to com- 
pare them with the style in whicha 
preacher of our own day sets about 
‘improving’ a story drawn from the 
Old Testament records. There is, 
however, one treatise, that On the 
Contemplative Life, which contains 
certain details, not only remarkable 
in themselves, but also as furnishing 
a curious illustration of the religious 
aspect of the world at that epoch. 
We refer to the very laudatory ac- 
count given in this work of a sect 
which Philo terms that of the 
Therapeute. 


They are (he says) a class of contempla- 
tive philosophers known by that appellation, 
which has been given to them, either be- 
cause they apply their curative skill—not, 
indeed, to the ailments of the body, but of 
those which affect the soul ;—or else because 
they have learned from nature and the 
sacred laws to serve (Sepamedewv) the abso- 
lute Ens, who is better than goodness, more 
unmixed than one, more primitive than 
unity. . . . Many who enter on this life of 
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contemplation do so, not in consequence of 
habit or any advice or prompting on the 
part of others, but being hurried on by a 
heavenly affection, like those who take part 
in the Bacchic or Corybantian mysteries, 
they are filled with a divine frenzy urging 
them to seek after the sight of that which 
they desire. And in their longing for a 
life of immortality and blessedness they 
deem themselves already dead to their mor- 
tal life, and abandon their property to their 
sons and daughters or other relatives, will- 
ingly transferring the succession to them ; 
and if they have no relatives, then to some 
friends or companions. ... They avoid 
cities, seeing that these, even when most 
efficiently governed, are full of riots and 
seditions and other mischief intolerable to 
a man who is under the guidance of true 
wisdom. So they seek after solitude, and 
spend their time in gardens and lonely 
fields, not for the cultivation of a harsh 
misanthropy, but because they know that 
the society of uncongenial companions is not 
only unprofitable but injurious. There are 
many parts of the world in which you find 
people who profess this rule of life; for, 
indeed, it would be but right that both 
Greece and the barbarian lands should 
have their share in any good thing brought 
to perfection. They are, however, more 
particularly abundant in Egypt; and this, 
too, in every one of the government divi- 
sions, but above all in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria, In selecting their places of 
habitation they have especial regard to 
the warmth of the sun and the freshness of 
the air; and there is a spot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Marea, eminently favoured 
by nature in these respects, to which the 
principal persons among them resort from 
all parts, making it, as it were, the capital 
of Therapeutism. Their houses are separate 
from each other, but near enough for the pur- 
poses of society and mutual protection. In 
each house there is a sanctuary known as 
the Place of Devotion and Solitude (ceuvetov 
kal povarrhpiov), which they use for seclu- 
sion and the prescribed rites of a devout 
life; not allowing any matters of worldly 
interest or bodily refreshment to be brought 
in thither, but only the law and the oracles 
divinely given through the prophets, and 
hymns and other things which serve for 
the increase of knowledge and godliness, 
They make it a practice to offer prayers 
twice a day, in the morning and the even- 
ing; while the intervening space is employed 
by them in study. At such times they 
betake themselves to the holy writings, on 
which they build the philosophy handed 
down from their fathers, adopting an alle- 
gorical method of interpretation ; for they 
regard the literal meaning as symbolical of 
a hidden nature which is made known to 
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the mental apprehension. Moreover, they 
have among them treatises by ancient 
authors, who were the founders of their 
sect and have left many records of the 
allegorical method of interpretation; and 
these they take as guides both of thought 
and diction. Whence it happens that they 
not only make devout use of songs and 
hymns to God, but also compose such for 
themselves, in a variety of metres and 
melodies, but always in rhythm of a solemn 
character. Six days at a time they spend 
in this fashion, but on the seventh they 
meet in a common assembly, in which each 
takes his seat according to his age, wearing 
a becoming costume, and observing a reve- 
rent posture by folding his hands, the 
right being placed between the breast and 
the chin, the left brought down to rest on 
the flank. Then the eldest among them 
and the most skilled in the dogmas of their 
profession comes forward and delivers a 
discourse with composed voice and gesture, 
and elaboration of thought and argument ; 
a discourse designed, not like those of 
orators or of the sophists of our own day, 
to be an exhibition of dialectical skill 
which shall rest on the superficial sense of 
hearing, but such as shall permeate thence 
to the soul and there abide permanently. 
The rest listen in silence, merely testifying 
their assent by the movements of the eyes 
or the head. This public place of devotion 
in which they meet every seventh day is 
divided by a partition three or four cubits 
high, but not carried up to the roof. This 
breastwork, as it were, separates the men 
from the women—the latter having the full 
benefit of the discourse, while their modesty 
is protected by the screen. 


Philo goes on to praise the sim- 
plicity of these people in respect of 
dress and food, and the temperance 
of their daily life. ‘They only eat,’ 
he says, ‘ at sunset, their food being 
bread and salt, sometimes with the 
addition of a little hyssop on the 
part of the more luxurious, and 
their drink drawn from the natural 
springs. Some of them, indeed, are 
so charmed with the study of wis- 
dom and knowledge, that they for- 
get to take sustenance for an inter- 
val of three days, or even longer ; as 
if, like grasshoppers, they could live 
on dew—making up by singing, 
perhaps, as these creatures are said 
to do, for the lack of material nu- 
triment.’ However, these ascetics 
have their banquets and festivities 
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at certain times, and know how to 
make merry with their friends. Be- 
fore Philo enters on his description 
of these occasions, he calls the at- 
tention of his readers to scenes with 
which they were probably familiar 
—the riot and luxury which charac- 
terised the more pretentious enter- 
tainments given by wealthy Greeks 
and Romans. He goes into a variety 
of particulars on this subject, which 
we may commend to the considera- 
tion of those who study the menus 
of elaborate dinners at the present 
day, and which may be examined 
in comparison with the recondite 
dishes with which Nasidienus (in 
Horace’s story) treated his guests. 
Of a very different stamp are the 
convivial gatherings of the Thera- 
peutze. 


As they reverence (says Philo) the period 
of seven days, so they hold in especial 
honour the period denoted by the square of 
seven or forty-nine days, the completion of 
which brings them to their greatest festival, 
falling on the Pentecost or number of Fifty, 
the most holy and most natural of all 
numbers, representing in its power a right- 
angled triangle from which originates the 
creation of all things. When they come 
together they appear clothed in white, and 
with an aspect at once of cheerfulness and 
solemnity. Before reclining at table they 
stand in order, and at a signal from one of 
their ephemereute (or ministers for tie day) 
they raise their hands and eyes to heaven 
and pray that their feast may be acceptable 
and pleasing to God. . . . On these occa- 
sions they somewhat relax their Spartan 
austerity, for they aim at cultivating a 
liberal spirit of kindness while resisting 
with all their strength the allurements of 
pleasure. Nevertheless their food and 
drink are always of the same primitive sort 
which has been previously described. As 
they deem the possession of slaves to be an 
institution contrary to our natural instincts, 
they are waited on by freeborn youths who 
not only undertake the duty willingly, but 
are selected for it as a reward for superior 
virtue and culture. During the repast they 
propound and discuss questions chosen 
from the sacred writings, to which they 
generally endeavour to give a mystical 
meaning. For they liken the law to a 
living creature of which the body is found 
in the letter while the life or spirit is in 
the hidden meaning. After this the presi- 
dent rises and sings a hymn to God, either 
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of his own composition or taken from the 
ancient poets; and afterwards each sings 
in his turn, one at a time, except in the 
refrains and choral anthems, in which all 
join, both men and women. 


Philo concludes with a descrip- 
tion of the solemn vigil which, on 
this annual occasion, was protracted 
from the conclusion of the supper till . 
dawn, all present joining with en- 
thusiastic fervour in the choral 
services, which he traces back to the 
passage of the Red Sea by the 
Israelites, and the song of Miriam 
recorded on that occasion. It is 
quite evident, both from this re- 
mark and from the whole tenor of 
his description, that -Philo con- 
sidered the Therapeute to be entirely 
within the fold of orthodox Judaism, 
as well as the Essenes,whose charac- 
teristics he had before depicted in 
much the same terms, distinguish- 
ing the latter as carrying out the 
practical side of their system, 
whereas the Therapeute devoted 
themselves more particularly to alife 
of meditation. Most of our readers 
will recollect how Thomas De 
Quincey exerts himself to make out 
his ingenious theory thatthe Essenes 
were in fact the ancient Christians 
who adopted this name as a dis- 
guise to escape from the persecution 
of the Jews. And he roundly asserts 
that those who are not willing to 
admit his identification are in fact 
contending that Christianity existed 
before Christ. However, if the 
dates of Philo’s life have been ap. 
proximately ascertained, it is im- 
possible that his description can 
apply to the Christians. Nor, in- 
deed, is it easy to imagine why 
Josephus, whom DeQuincey assumes 
to have been a bitter antagonist 
of Christianity, should have given 
so favourable an account of the 
Essenes if they were Christians in 
disguise—a fact which he could 
hardly fail to suspect at all events. 
It is much more likely that the 
Essenes and Therapeutw were just 
what they are described as being— 
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Jews who sought for a faith which 
should comprehend humanity ; ex- 
panding to this extent the cere- 
monial law which their fathers 
reverenced so long. The result of 
such a yearning may in some sense 
perhaps be called, as De Quincey 
says, a ‘ Christianity before Christ.’ 
But it was no more a Christianity 
before Christ than was the like 
aspiration which we have endea- 
voured to trace in Philo’s mind, 
and which indeed through him 
reaches back to Plato and the 
mysterious sages who taught the 
doctrines of Pythagorean wisdom. 
It is a curious contribution to the 
history of the early Church when 
we find the same creed towards 
which Philo strove with the writ- 
ings of Plato round him, presenting 
itself also to such practical dwellers 
in the world as may be supposed 
to have enrolled themselves in the 
society of the Essenes. 

Viewed from this point the descrip- 
tion given us by Philo becomes very 
interesting in connection with his 
other writings. Hestrove to proclaim 
a Catholic Faith which should satisfy 
the philosophical requirements of 
men trained in Plato’s wisdom. At 
the same time the Essenes are work- 
ing their way towards a Catholic 
Faith which should satisfy the 
needs of ordinary men in their 
everyday life. As Philo sought to 
attain his end by means of some- 
thing like a dogmatic belief founded 
on the authority of Plato, and may 
thus be said to have anticipated 
much that is in the creeds and 
dogmas of the Christian Councils, 
so the Essenes strove to provide a 
moral guidancefor men by constitut- 
inga religiouscommonwealth closely 
resembling in its organisation, so 
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far as we can gather, that which 
afterwards became the Christian 
Church. And it was in conform. 
ity with their example that the 
Christians were content to consti- 
tute their commonwealth in the 
first instance, leaving the doctrines 
of their faith to find utterance as 
the voice and law of the community. 
And justas the Therapeutee founded 
their devout societies on the more 
practical organisation of Essenism, 
so monastic institutions soon began 
to attract the devotion and charity 
of the early Christians. We need 
not dwell on more specific points of 
resemblance, such as the religious 
observances of these strange people, 
which may remind the reader of 
Pliny’s description of Christian 
worship in his letterto Trajan. We 
must becontent with having pointed 
out the curious illustration which 
the whole account affords of the 
condition of human thought in the 
early days of the Roman Empire. 
No wonder that Philo in his search 
after a general rule of faith and 
morals took a warm interest in the 
Quaker-like settlements which he 
describes with such minuteness— 
an interest which in like manner 
would have attracted him towards 
the Christians if he ever became 
acquainted with any ofthem. And 
just as John the Baptist (himself 
probably a hermit—‘ Therapeuta ’) 
was regarded in the early Church 
as a pioneer of Christianity by his 
moral teaching ; and as the Thera- 
peute themselves set the example 
of organisation and discipline to the 
Christian communities ; so we may 
recognise in Philo the like character 
in respect of his influence on 
Christian philosophy as it became 
subsequently developed in doctrine. 
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ON OTTERY EAST HILL. 
By tue Rev. M. G. Warxins, M.A. 


P, up the hill-side let us reso- 
lutely push ; between the di- 
minutive stony fields roughly fenced 
with a few brambles, some big stones, 
or it may be a log laid on the bank ; 
leaving far below the tall elms cut 
into bottle-brushes, a custom which 
so greatly defaces South-East Devon 
—scarcely finding time for more 
than a glance at the old-fashioned 
three-toothed plough drawn by a 
donkey, an ox, anda sorry jade, 
whichis slowly scratching the pebbly 
surface of one patch at our side. 
Onward again ; till at the edge of 
cultivation the last signs of man 
are reached, a low white-washed 
cottage sheltering under the brow 
of the hill. Its domestic arrange- 
ments are primitive enough; an 
open umbrella hanging from the 
roof forms a convenient receptacle 
for the wardrobe as well as any 
superfluities of the family. The 
children do not know what coal is, 
as wood from the strip of pine-forest 
hard by is always burnt on the 
large open hearth. Wordsworth’s 
Lacy might here have obtained in 
perfection those mystical nature- 
teachings which he promised her ; 
these urchins, for their part, daily 
attend the village school two 
miles below. We knock at the 
half-open door with its tufts of 
‘bloody warriors ’ (Devon for ‘ wall 
flowers’); out walk a grey cat 
and a couple of fowls. Father 
is probably driving the plough, 
and mother taking him dinner, 
so we enter. A chubby boy is 
fast asleep in the inner chamber, 
whose door also stands invitingly 
open; with the gentle flush of 
childish slumbers upon his cheeks 
and the rounded features of inno- 
cence, he is a veritable Sleeping 
Beauty ; but, sooth to say, his face is 
too dirty to tempt us to awake him 


with the orthodox kiss. So we slip 
a penny into his open hand, and 
retire, enjoying the thought of his 
wonder on awaking, much as Gold- 
smith rejoiced while putting his last 
guinea in the sleeping beggar’s 
pocket. These children’s harvest 
ripens at Midsummer, when they 
gather the whortleberries which 
abound on these heights, and sell 
them to the visitors at Sidmouth or 
Budleigh Salterton. Higher, higher 
yet! We are now fairly on the 
waste, struggling through golden- 
blossomed furze, which is so bright 
that it seems to wink in the sun’s 
eye, now up a bare gravel slope, now 
through deep bushes of heather, not 
without many a prick and stumble. 
A rabbit darts into a hole, but no 
other living thing comes in sight. 
Gentle foretastes of the breeze at the 
top fan our cheek. One more push 
for forty yards, and the fresh keen 
breeze fully greets us. At last we 
are on the long flat ridge of Ottery 
Kast Hill, with a wide panorama of 
hill and dale below, and far away to 
the left a glittering blue patch of 
sea. 

The vegetation up here is 
very striking; primroses and 
dog-violets, the dainty wild straw- 
berry, the shyly-opening wood- 
sorrel are left below us at the side 
of the red water-grooved tracks 
winding between the little strips of 
cultivation. As far as man presses 
upon the wild, they lovingly follow 
his footsteps. The ferns, too, have 
changed; Adiantum nigrum, the 
plumed male fern, and Aspleniwm 
Trichomanes have lingered in the 
grateful moisture below. The curi- 
ously dissimilar fertile and barren 
fronds of the Blechnum spicant may 
be found instead of them up here 
under any protecting mound of 
earth. Those trusty companions of 
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the water-loving ferns, the Chirysos- 
plenium, or golden saxifrage, and 
the Adoxa Moschatellina, are also 
chequering the damp moss-tufts in 
the deep lanes far beneath. A keen 
eye may notice vegetation varying 
according to its regular laws even 
in these comparatively pigmy alti- 
tudes of a few hundred feet above 
the sea level. Below lies that net- 
work of lanes which forms a be- 
wildering maze on each side of the 
range to the stranger, and to the 
lover of the hill presents that aspect 
of multiplicity, and yet uniformity, 
which lends a special charm to this 
district of England. We are stand- 
ing on the summit of a level ridge 
which extends some four miles, 
stretching to the south-west, and 
ending abruptly over Sidmouth, 
while its other extremity loses itself 
in the pinewoods and gently-falling 
‘combes’ above Honiton. From the 
vale below, this singular ridge forms 
the strongest contrast to a Spanish 
sierra; it resembles rather a long 


knife-blade, not picturesque save 
when traversed by atmospheric 
effects, but striking from being un- 
like anything else in England. A 
poet might compare it to a couch- 
ing lion regarding the fertile valleys 


below. Its very uniformity enables 
memory to reproduce it the more 
easily afar from the nameless charm 
of its presence. As the bright spring 
sunshine travels over its face, notice 
the wealth of colour which it awakes 
beside us. The heather shakes its 
withered white bells over the grey 
reindeer-moss which carpets the 
pebbly ground, save where the 
warmer hues of yellow and brown 
stones interrupt its continuity, the 
larger of these bearing many a ruddy 
or golden rosette of lichen. Then 
succeeds the whortleberry with its 
brilliantly red unopened blooms and 
faint green leaves, and then another 
blinding wall of furze blossom. Be- 
yond that lies a patch of pale yellow 
bents, with many flints, white, grey, 
and red, scattered amongst them; 
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here runs, perhaps, a trail of ivy, 
while there is a cluster of mossy 
spearheads, more beautiful if you 
look microscopically into them than 
even the red-stemmed Scotch firs 
behind us. Each tiny shaft might 
be made of delicate pink glass, 
while their golden spear-heads, 
like those of the insolent Gauls 
of old, might be defying the 
skies to fall and they would bear 
them up. On the other side of 
this common, the russet leaves of 
stunted beech-trees which have 
triumphed over wintry winds glow 
with colour, while ivy hangs in 
wind-torn festoons from the higher 
ones, backed up by stunted larches ; 
and then comes the sea of Scotch 
firs which everywhere on these 
heights surges more or less on to the 
heath. That murmur which is so 
dear to mountain lovers sighs 
eternally through them, now flood- 
ing the red stems and writhing 
branches with a full tide of aérial 
music, now whispering gently 
higher up in the grey-blue foliage 


Powerful almost as vocal harmony 
To stay the wanderer’s steps, and soothe his 
thoughts ; 


and now again in low deep swells 
recurrent, like the beatings of the 
great world-heart. Who would not 
throw himself down on the heather 
here and indulge a momentary day- 
dream ? 

But, even in Devon, spring sun- 
shine, though bright, is fleeting, like 
an old acquaintance in a hurry 
who grasps your hand and speeds 
on his way. It is time to turn from 
artistic studies to the physical 
characteristics of the district. A 
glance at the barren table-land on 
which we stand, and the fertile vale 
below, shows that water has mainly 
caused tlieir configuration. We 
trip over a fossil sea-egg (echinus) 
which tells the same tale. To the 
north-east a hill of marvellous blue 
tints with lofty scarped sides closes 
the view. It is the termination 
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nominally of the Black Down range, 
and those white scarped walls are 
the entrances to the celebrated 
scythe-stone quarries. But geolo- 
gically! the hill on which we stand, 
and, indeed, the whole of the high 
land between the Golden Cap, near 
Lyme Regis, and the Haldon Hills 
(the first range on our left beyond 
the estuary of the Exe) forms a 
portion of this Black Down range. 
This East Hill, together with its 
brother, the West Hill, which rises 
opposite on different sides of the 
Otter river, belongs to the green- 
sand formation. It underlies the 
chalk of that grand headland, Beer 
Head, behind us, the last point 
westward where chalk is seen, and 
consists of sandstone with green 
earth, chert, and flints. Through its 
entire extent this area exhibits ex- 
tensive marks of denudation. Thus 
the table-land from which we look 
possesses but a scanty covering of 
soil, There is a substratum of tena- 
cious yellow clay, or sometimes the 
sandstone rises almost to the sur- 
face with a thin covering of flints 
and rounded pebbles, that tell their 
own tale, with a scanty surface 
vegetation. In the valleys around 
the hills of this greensand for- 
mation that is below us, are the 
red marls and conglomerates of the 
new red sandstone, fertile in elms 
and corn-fields, while the surface 
soil of this East Hill has been 
washed down the sides, resting but 
little on the slopes high up, but 
remaining deeper below, and lying 
rich, deep, and productive in the 
descents and ‘combes’ which lie 
yet lower down. This accounts for 
the barren plateau on which we are 
standing,with its fern, heather, and 
furze,:while pastures, corn-fields, and 
orchards are piled, as it were, one 
on the other below us; and the 
boundary line, being nowherestrictly 
drawn between desolation and pro- 
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ductiveness on the East Hill’s slopes, 
runs picturesquely like a dark rim 
along its flanks, matching, in some 
sort, the fringe of Scotch firs which 
crowns it every here and there, and 
shows to the dweller in the vales 
patches of blue sky between the 
boles. 

This contrast of hill and dale, 
fertility and barrenness, makes up 
an epitome of Devonshire scenery. 
All the characteristics of the county 
are here presented to the eye, save 
the dark slate rock walls which, on 
the north and south-west, confront 
the sea. The features on which de- 
pend so much of the picturesque- 
ness which we are wont to associate 
with Devonshire are here especially 
prominent—the wealth of wild 
flowers, the deep winding lanes, the 
moss-grown orchards, small enclo- 
sures, and huge rough banks. Far 
away under the West Hill runs a 
broad silvery band, the Otter river, 
through deep green meadows, inter- 
sected also by many shining streaks 
to which they owe their emerald hue, 
the cunning system of irrigation in 
vogue in the West of England. A 
wood, in which beech-trees grow in 
great beauty, and whose dales are 
carpeted with ferns, lies in Harp- 
ford parish to the left; white- 
washed farms and grey hamlets are 
well represented. The red Devon 
cows pasture here and there; the 
donkeys, so much used by the 
cottagers on the heights, browse by 
our side. Vale after vale lies before 
us with the crest of the hills rising 
beyond. Over the estuary of the 
Exe, on the left, are seen the Haldon 
Hills at a higher elevation than the 
long swelling heights of Woodbury. 
They terminate in the wooded pro- 
jection of Mamhead. Beyond the 
Haldon range run the faint blue 
peaks of Dartmoor, the twin points 
of Hey Tor being distinctly visible ; 
while glimmering through the haze 





_ ' See a paper on the Geology of this District, by the late lamented Rey. R. Kirwan, 
in Rev. Dr, Cornish’s Short Notes on Ottery St. Mary. 
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and closing the extensive panorama 
are the shadowy outlines of two 
Cornish giants, Rough Tor and 
Brown Willy. These natural fea- 
tures remind us how severely West- 
cote is exercised, in his View of De- 
vonshire 1630, on the derivation of 
the county’s name. He summarily 
rejects the fancy of those who would 
name it from the Danes (quasi 
Daneshire); though there are 
modern etymologists who still con- 
nect the Den at Teignmouth with 
those invaders. The ‘combes’ 
everywhere met with in Devon 
suggest to him that their ancient 
name, Diffinent or Dennan, appears 
in the county’s name, while another 
natural feature, the rivers (in 
Keltic, Afon), contends with this 
view, as from them might be de- 
rived De-afonshire or Devonsbire. 
He leaves the difficulty, however 
{as we may too), ‘with him who, 
like Neevius, can, cofem " novacula 
scindere, cleave hard stones with 
razors. The rough uneven surface 


of the county, again, leads him to 


compare it with Ithaca in Homer 
and Horace, non est aptus equis, 
&c., or as the proverb, which he 
quotes, runs— 


The country is best for the bider 
That's most cumbersome to the rider. 


The enormous haiw or hedges of 
the county, many of which are 
visible from our points of observa- 
tion, which spring from broad and 
high banks, some wide enough for a 
waggon to run on, are characteristic 
things in the landscape. They are 
very old and are mentioned as far 
back as King John’s days in the 
Charter for Disafforesting Devon. 
Many villages and bartons take the 
name of Hayes from them, and the 
surname Hedgeland is not uncom- 
mon in the two western shires. 

To the west Berry Head closes 
the view. Let us thread the pine 
plantations behind us, and in a 
couple of hundred yards a richer 
country, its ‘combes’ opening to the 
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south, spreads out ; Portland gleam. 
ing on the distant horizon, and 
terminating in this direction the 
field of vision. It is a sad sea to 
our mind, this Bay of Sidmouth ; 
vast, monotonous, fading into the 
blue sky-line, streaked with oily 
tidal lanes, but flecked by no white 
sails to tell of man’s energy. The 
silent highway of commerce to the 
New World lies far to the south of 
it. Outward-bound vessels after 
making Portland stretch across to 
sight the Lizard, and then, skirting 
Mount’s Bay, leave our shores by 
the Longships Lighthouse. There 
is no pier at Sidmouth, and it is 
an inconvenient place for small 
craft, so that but few pleasure 
boats are seen on the Bay. A 
great element in our love of the 
sea is thus wanting at Sidmouth. 
For it is the sense of victory won 
and safe transit over the sea being 
now secured which chiefly endears 
to us islanders our natural barrier 
of waves, whatever the sentimental. 
ists may say. The Laureate de- 
picts the tortures inflicted by the 
monotony of the Tropic Sea on 
his ‘long-bearded solitary’ Enoch 
Arden, who morn after morn marked 
the sun’s beams rise on one hand 
over it, to set each eve on the other 
over a shining expanse never re- 
lieved by the sight of a sail. But 
Sidmouth Bay is not quite so bad. 
As we look, from a grey cloudbank 
glimmers a white speck and as 
suddenly fades back into nothing- 
ness. That glimpse is enough to 
reassure us, and the eye returns with 
a longing gratified to the wooded 
hill-sides and fertile vales in front. 
There the little river Sid cuts its 
way through holly, ferns, and 
bracken. Wolfersly, said to have 
been the lair of the last wolf in this 
district, lies in one direction; Penhill 
stands above it. The green plovers 
are so tame that you can discern 
their crests as they daintily pick 
their way over the herbage on the 
right. Even thus early in the year 
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the woodpigeon’s coo falls with its 
inexpressible home-like associations 
on the ear. A dozen fir plantations 
and as many lanes lead each into 
its own little world of peace below 
us, where as Herrick (himself a 
Devonshire parson) sang :— 


The damaskt medowes and the pebbly 
streames 
Sweeten and make soft your dreames. 


Now a couple of jackdaws launch 
themselves overhead into the blue 
cloud-depths beyond, while the bleat 
of lambs, the banging of a gate, the 
roar of a distant train float upwards 
from the world of man. Verily, 
Devonshire is the pearl of English 
counties, so far as regards soft 
pastoral beauty, aérial distances, 
and the rounded hills which so in- 
sensibly please the eyes and through 
them soothe the mind. 

What can be learnt of the ancient 
inhabitants of these vales? Not 
much beyond the scattered scraps 
of information which may be picked 
out of the early writers as to the 
names of the tribes, the stature and 
complexion, &c., of the men. As 
for particulars of their domestic life 
and social state, which would be so 
interesting, we are left to collect 
what little can be recovered of 
these, by our knowledge of the 
Kelts elsewhere. They were a 
people, Aristotle tells us, brave 
even to rashness, ready to attack 
the waves, as he expresses it, with 
their swords. It is fair to assume 
that here, as at other places in 
England, the Romans inherited 
from them the occupation of that 
chain of conical hill-tops which 
stretches in front of us. Four 
such summits at least are visible, 
stretching away from Black Hill 
near the sea, through Woodbury 
and Cadbury to Hembury Fort, 
and so into the heart of the 
fertile country round Taunton. 
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Barrows or cemeteries may have 
been occasionally found in such 
situations, but it is impossible to 
doubt that these hill-tops succeed- 
ing one another from the shore in- 
land, each with its crown of fir-trees, 
were military posts. Indeed on 
some of them (as at Woodbury and 
Hembury) the line of the Roman 
vallum may yet be traced. In 
one of his ‘Prose Idylls’ Canon 
Kingsley supposes somewhat fanci- 
fully the character of thetreacherous, 
shrinking, tortuous Kelts to be ex- 
pressed in the deep winding lanes 
which so greatly abound in the West 
of England. These were probably 
after all inherited by the Aryan 
immigrants from the aborigines 
whom they dispossessed, and it 
may be exterminated, tribes which 
used flint arrowheads and secluded 
themselves in caves and thickets 
from nature’s inclemency and the 
now extinct monsters of their 
time. The chief fault of the 
Kelts was not cowardice but rather 
fickleness, instability of will and 
counsel. Other strong camps are 
found further westward, guarding 
the narrow gorge of the Teign, 
which Mr. Merivale regards as the 
scene of the final combat between 
Roman and Damnonian; while on 
the open side of Hamilton Down on 
Dartmoor is the old British village 
of Grimspound. This, with its low 
enclosure, where assailants must at 
once have come to close quarters 
with its defenders, is enough of itself 
to vindicate the Keltic character 
for courage. 

When we search yet deeper into 
the ethnology of the extensive view 
now spread before us, one stratum 
below the Kelts we reach that primi- 
tive people whose remains are found 
from Caithness to the English Chan- 
nel associated with rude stone 
weapons and the bones of the cave 
bear and woolly rhinoceros; men 


* See Professor Lightfoot, Excursus on the ‘Galatian People,’ p. 14 and 235, in his 
Epistle to the Galatians. 
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who rose successively, according to 
modern archoivgy, through the 
various grades of civilisation repre- 
sented by beautifully polished flint 
and jade weapons, tv the knowledge 
of the use of bronze and then to 
that of iron. On the concluding 
swells of this East Hill towards 
Honiton tumuli may be seen in 
which remnants of these buried 
civilisations yet sleep. Indeed, few 
districts in England are richer in 
prehistoric antiquities than the one 
on which we stand. Walking east- 
ward we look into a series of fertile 
‘combes’ trending towards the sea, 
and on the high table-land which 
breaks down into these wooded 
valleys may be noticed many small 
mounds crowned with trees. We 
know that the natives of the Bronze 
Age were wont to bury their dead 
on lofty hills,and these tumuli have 
been conclusively proved by the late 
Mr. Kirwan’s researches to have 
been places of sepulture, and pro- 
bably to have belonged to that 
epoch. The record of his investi- 
gations is very interesting.* In 1868 
he opened three of these funereal 
mounds with the utmost care. They 
were about ninety feet in diameter 
and eight or nine feet in height, of 
a conical shape. On the original 
level of the ground was found a 
deposit of charcoal enclosed in a 
circle of large boulders in one case. 
Then came a layer of calcined bones, 
and above them clay and burnt 
earth ; in one case a cairn of flints 
was built over them, and then the 
surface earth had been piled over all. 
Cremation was the mode by which 
these dead persons had been disposed 
of. Each of the three tumuli also 
contained treasures of great worth 
in the eyes of an archwologist ; not 
indeed the ‘crocks of gold’ which 
the country people believe are con- 
cealed in them, but infinitely more 
valuable articles judging them by 
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their scientific interest. In the 
first tumulus was discovered a cu 
some three and a half inches high 
and three inches wide, of a bell- 
shaped pattern tapering downwards 
toacone. It would hold about a gill. 
Its ornamentation is extremely sim- 
ple and in admirable taste, consist- 
ing externally of four series of rings, 
while the inner margin of the rm 
is indented with two parallel chey- 
rony zigzags that run beneath a 
single horizontal enclosed line. On 
the outside is a handle, but too small 
for the finger; it was probably 
secured round its owner’s neck by 
a string passed through this projec- 
tion. 

This very rare and curious relic 
is formed, it is now almost conclu- 
sively settled, of Kimmeridge coal, 
and it has probably been turned on 
a pole lathe. We had an opportu- 
nity of inspecting it soon after its 
discovery, and were much surprised 
at its lightness and delicacy, to say 
nothing of its admirable preserva- 
tion. What a train of far-reaching 
thoughts, too, did it arouse, thoughts 
which pierced the mists that sur- 
round the dawn of authentic history, 
and then recoiled upon themselves 
in baffled awe ! 

In the second mound was dis- 
covered a curious ‘incense cup’ 
of pale brown clay, some two 
inches high and three inches wide, 
ornamented with rectangular com- 
partments enclosing the well-known 
‘herringbone’ markings. Even the 
bottom of it was covered with 
marks of this kind arranged ina 
rude cruciform fashion. It con- 
tained apparently the calcined bones 
of an infant, which was possibly 
buried here along with its mother. 
Suttee and infanticide are abomina- 
tionssupposed tohave been practised 
in pagan Britain, therefore it is not 
necessary to suppose that the baby 
was dead when thus buried together 





8 See Transactions of the Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Science and 
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with its mother. In his researches 
amongst the kitchen-middens of 
Caithness, Mr. Laing found acouple 
of human jaw-bones under circum- 
stances which raise a strong pre- 
sumption that these primitive races 
were cannibals, if not always, at 
least under the pressure of starva- 
tion. The third mound on being 
opened displayed fragments of a 
cinerary urn of the usual wide- 
rimmed type, together with a food- 
vessel of singular shape. No bones 
were found, no skulls over which 
Science could wrangle whether they 
were of the brachycephalic or doli- 
chocephalic variety. That these 
interments were not Roman, the 
absence of the coins and pottery 
usually found in their graves natur- 
ally suggests, while that they were 
not Saxon is still more conclusively 
proved by the absence of the amber 
or glass beads,the brooches of gold, 
silver, and copper, so frequently 
associated with Saxon sepulchres. 


‘Many bronze celts have been found 


on this Broad Down and the neigh- 
bourhood; and, vague as is the testi- 
mony they afford (for they might 
not belong to the same period as the 
above ‘ finds’), they are all the col- 
lateral circumstances which we pos- 
sess in order to form a judgment 
on the nation and age of those here 
interred. They belonged to the 
prehistoric population of the county, 
and that is all we can at present 
affirm. When the members of the 
British Association held a picnic on 
Broad Down and deserted their tent 
and the generous hospitality which 
the county afforded them therein to 
be suddenly sobered as they gazed 
upon these relics of a nation which 
has long since passed away from 
human ken, Archeology could but 
stand sadly by and lay her hand on 
ner mouth. Each age is a marvel 
to its successors, and we shall be no 
exception in the eyes of posterity. 
Scilicet et tempus veniet, quum finibus illis 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila, 
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Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepul- 
chris. 


From these sombre thoughts a 
sunbeam recalls us to a bright point 
in the landscape below, as it glints 
on the spirelet which tops the north 
tower of St. Mary’s Church at 
Ottery. It is set ina pleasant haze 
of white houses, bursting foliage, 
and drifting smoke, suggestive of 
many homes, each with its own 
garden, closing in upon the Minster. 
A network of gleaming lanes, too, 
can be seen running down the hill- 
sides to converge on the old grey 
Church, which seems to attract to 
itself all the life of the district. 
If we transport ourselves to its 
quiet precincts, the studiously plain 
architecture of this Early English 
church, with its transeptal towers, 
from which Bishop Quivil in the 
latter years of the thirteenth century 
probably borrowed the idea for his 
cathedral at Exeter, will at once 
remind us of the connection of 
Ottery with Normandy, though even 
on the Continent Le Mans is the 
only other church with this arrange- 
ment—the quaint school-room and 
uneven roofs of the ‘ King’s New 
Grammar School’ hard by, as its 
founder Henry VIII. designated it 
—the preoccupied air of the little 
town, with the medieval names still 
clinging to its streets—all this we 
take in at a glance. Unlike Ilfra- 
combe churchyard, no tablet in- 
scribed with the names of centen- 
arians is seen in the churchyard, 
though Ottery can boast of many 
parishioners who have attained 
the respectable age of ninety. 
Inside, through the dim religious 
light, may be discerned some forty 
painted windows, all aglow with 
Scriptural imagery, while the eyes 
travel up fair white columns to a roof 
blazing with gold and colours, and 
then descend to the fan tracery of the 
Dorset aisle, and a certain Captain 
Coke’s statue, in trunk hose, highly 
painted, concerning whom many le- 
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gends are told. Sleeping, too, in 
the soft sunshine, each under a flor- 
iated canopy, appear the recumbent 
figures of Sir Otho de Grandisson 
and his wife Beatrix ; her dogs, to 
symbolise faithfulness, lying at her 
feet. Here, too, is an epitaph on a 
young wife who died in the first 
week of her marriage. It is said 
that Southey laid his hand on it 
when he visited the church, and 
unhesitatingly pronounced it to be 
the composition of William Browne, 
the author of Britannia’s Pastorals, 
a Devonshire poet of no mean fame. 
The reader shall judge for himself 
whether it has the true ring of 
poetry :— 


If wealth, wit, beautie, youth, or modest 
mirth 
Could hire, persuade, entice, prolong, 
beguile 
Death’s fatal dart, this fading flowre on 
earth, 
Might, yet unquailed, have flourished 
awhile ; 
But mirth, youth, beautie, wit, nor wealth, 
nor all, 
Can stay, or once delay, when Death doth 
eall, 


No sooner was she to a loving mate 
From careful parents solemnly be- 
queathed, 
The new alliance scarce congratulate, 
But she from him, them, all, was straight 
bereave.l : 
Slipping from bridal feast to funeral bere, 
She soon fell sick, expired ; lies buried here. 


0 Death, thou mightest have waited in the 
field 
On murd’ring cannon, wounding sword 
and spear, 
Or there, where fearful passengers do yield 
At every surge each blast of wind doth 
rear ; 
In stabbing taverns or infected towns, 
On loathsome prisons, oron princes’ frowns. 


There not unlook’t for many a one abides 
Thy direful summons; but a nuptial 

feast 

Needs not thy grim attendance; maiden 
brides 

. In strength and flower of age thor 
may’st let rest, 

With wings so weak mortality doth fly, 

In height of flight Death strikes; we fall 
and dy. 


It is time, however, to return from 
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these reminiscences of the church, 
which from the top of the East 
Hill catches our attention as the 
sun dwells on its vane. The curious 
connection above spoken of between 
Ottery and the Continent claims a 
moment’s consideration. It is ex- 
pressed by the royal arms of France 
and England emblazoned on stone 
scutcheons over the church’s altar, 
and right nobly supported by the 
armorial bearings of the Grandis- 
sons, Montacutes, and Courtenays. 
There the lions of England, borne 
‘by Edward III., who assumed the 
title of King of France about 1337, 
hold a proud position next the 
golden lilies of France, the bear- 
ings of Isabel, daughter of Philip 
IV., in whose right her son, Edward 
IIL, made claim to that kingdom. 
The Manor of Ottery was granted 
by Edward the Confessor in 1061 
to the Cathedral Church of Rouen, 
in Normandy. In Domesday Book 
it is described as being held of the 
King by the Church of St. Mary 
at Rouen, and is valued at a rental 
of sixty-six marks. John de Gran- 
disson, Bishop of Exeter in the 
time of Edward III., had long de- 
sired to found a college of monks, 
and, having settled on Ottery asa 
most convenient site, after some 
negotiations bought the manor and 
advowson, and proceeded to the 
carrying out of his devout pur- 
poses. The purchase was concluded 
in June 1335. For this corpora- 
tion, which he prescribed should 
consist of a warden and thirty-nine 
members, he drew up most mi- 
nute statutes. With an eye to 
domestic thrift, he lays down when 
and where the wax for the candles 
may be bought at most advantage. 
The very strokes of the bells are 
numbered ; and he says, with some 
humour, ‘inhibemus ne nimis pro- 
lixe pulsentur, nec iterum post 
officia vel inaurora, sicut solet Exonie; 
quia nihil prodest animabus “ xs 
sonans aut cymbalum tinniens,” et 
tamen multum nocet auribus. et 
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fabrice ac campanis.’* A similar 
instance of the good Bishop’s dry 
humour comes out in the injunction 
that all the college should be in- 
doors after the last stroke of the 
‘ignitegium,’ or curfew (this bell, 
we may add, is still rang at Ottery 
during the winter half of the year) ; 
‘et propter pericula incendii et 
ignis que frequenter contingunt, 
precipimus quod omnes ad lectos 
simul vadant et lumen simul extin- 
guant, ne forsitan aliquis soporatus, 
quod absit, socios combureret et 
seipsum.’® The first writer of. 
eclogues in the English language, 
William Barclay, was one of the 
prebendaries of the church, and is 
yet remembered for his translation 
into our tongue of the celebrated 
Nawis Stultifera of Sebastian Brandt. 
This college was dissolved by 
Henry VIII., and the church, &c., 
made over to a church corporation 
of four governors (similar to that at 
Crediton), which remains substanti- 
ally the same at the present day. 
The great tithes passed to the Dean 
and Chapter of Windsor, but now 
belong to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, while, until a few years 
ago, the vicar was presented by the 
Lord Chancellor. A more anoma- 
lous state of things can hardly be 
imagined, considering the size and 
population of Ottery St. Mary. 
Running the eye over the large 
tract of tilth and woodland befor'e 
us, one or two great names emerge 
from the past and challenge mention. 
This is, to begin with, the country 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘the glory not 
of this county only, but the kingdom,’ 
as Prince patriotically asserts.° Far 
to the left, under the shelter of an 
extensive wood, lies his birthplace, 
Hayes Farm. It isalong, low, white- 
washed building, evidently of great 
antiquity, but contains no relics of 
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the Raleighs. Their pew with its 
fine oak carving may, however, be 
seen in the adjacent parish church 
of East Budleigh. At Colaton 
Raleigh too, which is the next vil- 
lage to Newton down the Otter 
river in the valley before us, is an 
old manor-house belonging to the 
family, and tradition tells that there 
the first potatoes ever grown in 
England were planted. More than 
one house at Ottery St. Mary is 
popularly connected with Sir W. 
Raleigh; but that which possessed 
the best claim to have been his 
residence was the chief of a block 
of five tenements in the centre of 
the town, which were unfortunately 
destroyed by fire, May 15, 1805. 
Old inhabitants describe it as rising 
high above the adjoining houses 
with stone mullioned windows, and 
a projecting open porch having a 
bench on either side within, and a 
chamber over it with battlemented 
parapet. Polwhele (History of De- 
vonshire 1793-7) speaks of it as a 
mouldering structure ‘with one 
turret still existing, and the house 
has altogether a monasiterial appear- 
ance.’ It was, in short, like a mul- 
titude of the old houses that yet 
exist in this part of the country. 
Many will remember another curious 
old house in the same town, burnt 
in the great fire of 1866, which was 
inhabited by a local worthy, named 
John Reed, a postmaster known 
far and wide for his uprightness and 
consistency of character. He used 
to declare that the sanctum in which 
he was continually to be found with 
his long clay pipe was, appropriately 
enough, the very room in which 
Raleigh’s servant threw a measure 
of beer over his master on first 
seeing him smoking. It is, at all 
events, pleasing to his surviving 
friends to associate Reed’s name 


* Statuta No. 76, ap. Oliver's Monasticon Dioc, Exon., p. 270. 
* Stat. 51 
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with the legend. These sojournings 
in Devon were probably the happiest 
days of Raleigh’s unquiet life. 

In the school-house, before men- 
tioned, adjoining Ottery Church, 
was born another dreamer, whose 
wanderings, however, were in the 
shadowy realms of poetry and meta- 
physics, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
the first to confer literary lustre 
upon a name still worthily repre- 
sented at Ottery St. Mary. His 
father, the parish vicar and school- 
master, was himself no mean scholar. 
He published a Latin Grammar, 
now probably as little known as the 
manuals of Roger Ascham. Tradi- 
tion also tells of the sonorous ac- 
cents in which he would quote from 
the pulpit Hebrew prophecy in the 
original. But the father is eclipsed 
by his son’s fame, ‘8. T. Coleridge, 
Esq., Gentleman, Poet and Philoso- 
pher in a mist.’ We ourselves have 
often slept in the room where he 
first saw light. Save the fact of his 
birth at Ottery, but little remains 
to connect Coleridge’s name with 
his native county. We habitually 
refer him rather to the green 
Quantock Hills and the moist val- 
leys of Westmoreland, to the cloud- 
cuckoo-land of his own ideal Panti- 
socracy, and perhaps above all to 
Highgate, with the benign friends 
who there cheered the closing scene 
of the large-browed seer. 

One or two of the large farms 
round Ottery are sufficiently me- 
morable to find a line in this survey. 
Cadhay is a fine old stone hall with 
quadrangle, the ancient seat of the 
Haydons. Thorn was the inherit- 
ance of Gualterus de Spineto in the 
reign of Henry III. Sunk in a 
depression below us is another old 
house, garlanded with ivy and Vir- 
ginian creeper, containing a dining 
hall which well deserves inspection. 
This is Knightstone, once the resi- 
dence of the Shermans. Far to the 
left, beyond the river may be seen 
a row of pollard limes, which are 
just swelling into a myriad ruby- 
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budded shoots, and every here and 
there unfolding leaves which only 
Millais could paint. They extend 
along the front of Bishopscourt, 
once, says Lysons (ii. 378), the 
abode of Bishop Grandisson himself. 
Enlarging our view, many goodly 
names rise before us. Beginning 
on the right, for instance, in Luppit 
parish, near Honiton, was Mohuns 
Ottery, the seat of the Carews, who 
were amongst the oldest of Devon- 
shire families. In the sixteenth 
century this house was described as 
impregnable except by cannon, and 
filled with magnificent furniture. 
Soon the eye reaches Fenny Bridges 
over the Otter, where, July 27, 1549, 
a sharp skirmish took place between 
the Cornish insurgents, Lord Rus- 
sell and the Carews, in which either 
side suffered equally. The little 
meadow wherein the rebels were 
encamped is dear to the trout 
fisher, and the stream of human 
interests which used to flow along 
this road from the West of England 
and return thither from London, 
has been diverted from it by the 
rail, leaving Honiton and its melan- 
choly-looking inns to testify to the 
mutability of fortune. From Fair 
Mile, where stood in old time ‘a 
gallows at the hill-top,’ we may 
gather the need of this object of 
terror as the eye passes on to 
Straight-wood Head, from West- 
cote’s words :—‘ We will haste from 
Strich-wood, alias Straight-wood 
Head, as speedily as we may, for 
many have feared and shunned it, 
and others have paid heavily for 
their passage or before they were 
suffered to pass; for in former times 
it was very infamous for sheltering 
of thieves’ (p. 231). Hard by 
Fenny Bridges may be noticed the 
quaint modern parsonage of Afling- 
ton, built in strict medieval fashion, 
with its adjoining little church. A 
sad interest attaches to these, for it 
was here that the good Bishop 
Patteson, recently murdered by the 
South Sea Islanders, held his first 
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cure. From this little patch of 
grey, as it seems from this height, 
the eye falls on the dark masses of 
fir-trees in Escott Park, where Locke 
would often wander, and, as tradi- 
tion tells, laid out several of the 
clumps and other sylvan beauties of 
that charming piece of landscape 
gardening. In the west are the 
wild moors and woodlands which 
surround Bicton House, whose elms 
are gigantic even amongst the elms 
of Devon. And so the mind returns 
from the varied survey to the termi- 
nation of the range on which we 
stand towards Sidmouth, the Beacon 
asitis called, from its prominent form 
and the stories which connect it 
with the distant heights, as forming 
the first in a series of beacons which 
flashed onwards news of any descent 
made on the coast, and which, if 
they were not lighted on the occasion 
of William’s landing at Torbay, we 
may be certain announced to ‘ the 
wide vale of Trent’ the approach of 
the Armada. 

In this wide expanse of country, 
however, there is one characteristic 
feature of which nothing has yet 
been said. Every farm-house, every 
hamlet below us is surrounded, nay 
smothered, in its orchards. They 
climb every hill and descend into 
every ‘ goyle’ adjacent to the dwell- 
ings of man, and embrace, as it 
were, the farms with the spreading 
wings of plenty. For they are 
symbolical of substance and happi- 
ness in this county, where so many 
quarts of cider per week still sup- 
plement the labourers’ wages. We 
can see one of these orchard-strips 
just below hanging over the white- 
washed farm beneath. The trees 
lean towards each otherat all angles, 
and lovingly commingle their 
boughs ; while every here and there 
one or two guarled trunks totter 
away from their fellows, as if over- 
come by their own cider: It is to 
the monks that we are indebted for 
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apple-trees as well as for the intro- 
duction of so many of our culinary 
plants. The first orchard in Devon 
is recorded to have been planted by 
the Cistercians at Buckfastleigh. 
No mistletoe, strangely enough, will 
be found in any Devon orchard. 
From some unknown reason it does 
not grow in the county, though 
legends say that its absence arose 
from the Druids cursing Devon and 
forbidding their sacred plant to grow 
in it. A curious story is told of an 
orchard on the confines of Devon 
and Somerset, half being in each 
county and only separated the one 
from the other by a deep ditch. Its 
owner has tried in vain to propagate 
mistletoein the county under Druidic 
ban, while it grows in almost trou- 
blesome profusion in the opposite 
part of the orchard.’ In its ab- 
sence the Devonshire apple-trees 
are hung with beards of white and 
grey usnea, and show many a splash 
of yellow lichen on their boles. 
Their spreading tops occasionally 
may be noticed compact and matted 
together with lichen, till the mind 
wonders how sun can ever pierce 
the entanglement. Yet in another 
three weeks these orchards will be 
gorgeously clad in pink and white 
clouds of beauty, the whole county 
being girt as it were with the 
cestus of Pomona, till a stranger 
doubts no longer what is the time 
of the year in which to see Devon 
to perfection. Yet autumn broods 
over this land with a touching and 
tender melancholy which enhances 
its red-soil tints and lends a dreamy 
attraction to the, fruitage weighing 
down these old apple-trees ; and as 
we grow older ourselves, the beauty 
of Nature, just passing her prime, 
appeals even more powerfully to 
the heart thandid its budding spring. 

Hurrying along to the sea with 
that impetuous course which earned 
the river its name, meaning swift- 
ness, the Otter gleams like a glitter- 


7 See Notes and Queries, IV., vol. x., p. 495. 
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ing serpent below us, as it rushes 
through meadows full of red Devon 
oxen and Southdowns. Drayton, 
misled by the spelling of Otry (in- 
stead of Autrie, meaning ‘rapid,’ 
its ancient title), erroneously says, 
Otry, that her name doth of the otters 


take 
Abounding in her banks.® 


This rapidity of its stream greatly 
enhances the natural beauties of 
red sandstone cliffs with hanging 
trees and bushes which bound one 
side of its channel. Among the 
many beautiful streams of the 
county the Otter possesses a cha- 
racter of its own. Frequent diversi- 
ties of scenery occur beside it which 
modify its current and occasionally 
cause it to run in a deep, silent 
trough ; but for the most part its 
shallowness, and the numerous beds 
of many-coloured gravel over which 
it passes, ensure its being always 
attended by its ownmusic. To the 
angler it offers many a nook and 
*stickle’ full of trout, while the 
naturalist is delighted at the num- 
bers of birds which everywhere 
haunt its banks. According to the 
legend, it was in this corner of 
England that Brute and his Trojans, 
when expelled by the Saxons from 
the interior, 
Found refuge in their flight, where Axe 
and Otrey first 
Gave these poor souls to drink opprest 
with grievous thirst ;° 
but the Otter’s chief poet is Cole- 
ridge, who very affectingly recalls 
it in after life, and faithfully paints 
its general features : 
So deep imprest 
Sink the sweet scenes of childhood, that 
mine eyes 
I never shut amid the sunny ray, 
But straight with all their tints thy waters 


rise, 
Thy crossing plank, thy marge with willows 
grey, 
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And bedded sand that veined with various 
dyes 

Gleam’d through thy bright transparence. 
On my way, 

Visions of childhood! oft have ye beguiled 

Lone manhood’s cares,'® 


In one of the above-mentioned 
red cliffs a little below Ottery St. 
Mary is a cave known asthe ‘ Pixies’ 
Parlour.’ Its situation is very pleas- 
ing, with the river murmurin 
below, trees clothing the bank be- 
side it, and streamers of ivy depend- 
ing around it in fine contrast with 
the ruddy sandstone. The pixies 
are of course the fairies of Devon, 
of whom, in old days, many a story 
was told, which have to be sought, 
now that railroadsand schoolmasters 
have become more general, in the 
pages of Notes and Queries. Few 
indeed, we should imagine, are the 
mothers at the present day who 
place a Prayer-book under their 
children’s pillows as a charm to keep 
away these ‘ good folks.’ On this 
little cave and the surrounding 
landscape Coleridge wrote an irre- 
gular ode in which he makes the 
pixies 
With quaint music hymn the parting gleam 
By lonely Otter’s sleep-persuading stream ; 
Or where his waves with loud, unquiet song 


Dash’d o’er the rocky channel froth along; 
Or where, his silver waters smoothed to 


rest, 
The tall trees’shadowsleeps upon his breast. 


The poet’s own initials, amongst 
a multitude of others, may still be 
seen cut in the soft sandstone— 
‘S. T. C. 1789.’ 

One curious fact connected with 
the power that a swift, if not wide, 
stream possesses as a barrier to 
stop the dissemination of plant-life 
should be noticed before leaving 
the rich meadows which below 
Ottery border the river. The Otter 
seems here the natural line of demar- 
cation between the bare chalk and 





® Polyolbion, Song I. 
® Drayton, ut supra. 
%” §. T. Coleridge, ‘ Sonnet on the Otter.’ 
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flints of the hill on which we stand, 
with its rich red marls which have 
been swept into the valley below, 
and the deep black bog earth of the 
West Hill opposite, with its heather- 
clad slopes. On the former, or east, 
side of the river, primroses grow 
everywhere in profusion, running 
down to the water’s edge and star- 
riug its thickets and nestling round 
every tree-stem; while it is only 
by much searching that any are to 
be found in the hedgerows and on 
the hills contiguous to it on the 
west. The foxglove, which there 
grows luxuriantly, is comparatively 
rare on the East Hill, while the blue 
bell (or wild hyacinth), which lower 
down the river on the left absolutely 
gives the predominant hue to the 
meadows in spring, is seldom found 
on the opposite banks. An extreme 
sensitiveness to unkindly conditions 
also distinguishes the ferns in this 
district; they are distributed in 
patches, and sometimes in an ele- 
vation of thirty feet one species 
wholly disappears and gives place 
to another, to be succeeded by a 
third, it may be, in a hundred 
yards, This would be a delightful 
region for such a poet-naturalist as 
the American Thoreau to investi- 
gate. Its anomalies and character- 
istic beauties would have ample 
justice done to them by a mind so 
much alive to the charms of a fami- 
liar district and so lovingly at- 
tracted to its flowers and animals. 
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But the pride of the day is de- 
clining, and weather is very trea- 
cherous close to the Atlantic. Al- 
ready the granite peaks of Dartmoor 
are veiled in mists, and, while we 
look, from the rounded summits of 
the white cloud-range which rises 
out of that rainy district ray-like 
streams course through the heaven 
towards us and ‘the useful trouble 
of the rain’ begins in earnest. No 
one need wonder, seeing how often 
it rains here, that the ferns are so 
luxuriant, the foliage so abundant 
and deeply tinted, at a time when 
farmers in the Midland Connties 
are hailing with joy any signs of 
green in the grey boughs. Far 
overhead a couple of seagulls are 
wheeling in wide circles and scream- 
ing to each other, as if they scented 
a storm, A mighty gloom, too, falls 
upon the fir-trees, and that hoarse 
murmur, which the poets dwell on 
as portending bad weather, swells 
from their great Alolian harp. We 
must hurry downwards. This west- 
ern climate is lovely in spring when 
it is wreathed in smiles; but for 
good, steady, soaking rain, when it 
once falls in earnest, few districts 
in England can compare with Devon- 
shire. And now the whole land- 
scape is blotted out, so that garrnu- 
lousness has no further excuse to 
dwell on its beauties, Albeit it 
sound ungrateful, we cannot help 
adding asl’ envoi—Praise Devon, but 
live in Yorkshire! 
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THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


By Epwarp W. 


HAT we may better understand 
the somewhat extreme criti- 
cism Mr. Burges’s models for the 
decoration of St. Paul’s have eli- 
cited, I .purpose first to examine 
the designs, and then to review the 
most important critiques which 
have been published upon them. 
At the very threshold, however, 
we may well pause a moment to 
contemplate the conditions under 
whichanineteenth-century architect, 
possessing talent and attainments 
surpassed by none, has worked. The 
public, the Dean and Chapter, the 
General Committee, the Fine Arts 
Committee, and the ‘architectural 
adviser’ to the Dean and Chapter, 
have all taken such an absorbing 
interest in the question of colour as 
applied to architecture—have all 
such reverent regard for the ex- 
pressed and unexpressed intentions 
of Sir C. Wren—have all such pro- 
found knowledge of the ‘ best’ 
architecture and decoration adopted 
in Italy during the sixteenth cen- 
tury—are all so happily united as 
to what that word ‘best’ means, 
and so agreed as to the exact date 
—between 1500 and 1600—of the 
best examples of what the Italians 
call the cinque-cento style, that I 
am sure every one of experience 
must envy Mr. Burges in his task 
of endeavouring to serve such a 
galaxy of masters. But, it may be 
asked, how is it that with such 
profound knowledge of Wren and 
of the best Italian artists of the 
sixteenth century, and with such 
earnest desire to see St. Paul’s 
decorated in the most becoming 
manner—how is it these architec- 
tural advisers and learned amateurs 
did not, with that liberality of 
spirit which has been so charac- 
teristic of their proceedings, give 
us their views in detail, and present 
Mr. Burges with their drawings and 
opinions, before, instead of after, the 
models were made? That every 
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effort has been made by those on 
the committee who were capable 
of forming a sound judgment 
on the question to strengthen 
Mr. Burges’s hands, I have no 
manner of doubt ; nor can I suppose 
that in such an anxious work as this 
must have been to him, he has met 
with anything but the greatest 
courtesy and the most friendly help. 
It is quite impossible to think that 
there has been a minority of mal- 
contents desirous of ousting their 
deliberately selected architect, 
and although the course pursued 
by some would at first sight indicate 
the existence in the background of 
an active spirit of envy or at least 
jealousy, still we may perhaps be 
able to refer what appears most 
violent and persistent opposition to 
energy of individual character and 
earnest zeal for the cause at heart. 
Let us now look at the models, 
and try to see them in the way 
they should be seen. This is not 
such an easy thing to do as some 
persons imagine. In the first place, 
the models are only sectional, and 
the colours are therefore illuminated 
as they never could be in fact unless 
the entire west end, with the dome 
and transepts of the church, were 
removed and the windows barricaded 
on the outside. Again, the glass 
which in the actual building would 
admit the light and be the most 
brilliant in the whole scheme of 
colour, is in the model treated as 
opaque, reflecting light under 4 
shadowed recess, and with colours 
less brilliant than those appearing 
in what are in fact deeply shadowed 
parts of the interior of the cathedral, 
but which in the model are neces- 
sarily exhibited in the fullest light. 
And lastly, the scale of the model, 
half an inch to a foot, or one twenty- 
fourth the real size, compels the 
artist to dispense with many details, 
and to be satisfied with suggestions 
of subject and treatment, for it is 
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very manifest that unless all the 
cartoons for the decoration of the 
bays of the building here illustrated 
had been first prepared, reduced by 
photography to this small scale, and 
then placed on the model, a certain 
crudeness in drawing and design 
must be expected and must be 
allowed for. 

Keeping these preliminary obser- 
vations constantly in mind, turn we 
to the model of the nave and to the 
instructions given to Mr. Burges. 

The instructions, it may be re- 
marked, are very wide in their 
scope. 1st. Reverent regard to 
the intentions of Sir C. Wren; 
2nd, if these intentions fail, from 
not being sufficiently explicit, 
then the architect is to follow 
the style adopted by the best 
Italian artists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. If Wren’s intentions could 
be fully understood, the second 
instruction was, I presume, to be 
disregarded ; but as it is conceded 
that his views on the subject of the 
decoration of this building were 
only expressed in broad and general 
terms, it was necessary to have re- 
course to the second instruction, 
but the architect was left free to elect 
for his models those Italian artists 
of the sixteenth century he thought 
best. To mention such names as 
Giovanni Bellini, Perugino, Lio- 
nardo da Vinci, Raphael, Giorgione, 
Correggio, Michael Angelo, Titian, 
Veronese, and Tintoretto, is in point 
of time to range from 1500 to 1594; 
whilst in style, manner, or school 
we have all the diversity which 
exists between an extreme sculptu- 
resque severity and an almost luxu- 
riant naturalism. Mr. Burges has, 
I think wisely, selected the masters 
of the first as his guides. If, then, 
one prefers the Umbrian school of 
the first quarter, or even the first 
half dozen years, of the sixteenth 
century to the Venetian of the last 
guarter—if thearchitectis of opinion 
that as decorative and monumental 
painters, Perugino, and his great 
scholar Raphael in his early time, 
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were superior to all others, we 
should accept the opinion or narrow 
the terms of the commission to a 
given school and a time somewhat 
more circumscribed than a century. 

Again, if we will take the trouble 
to look at a compartment of the 
nave of St. Paul’s, we shall not fail 
to notice the absence of plain wall- 
space at all commensurate with the 
highest requirements of the painter's 
art. Nothing liké the grand series 
of pictures below the windows of 
the Sistine Chapel, or those in the 
stanze of the Vatican, can even be 
thought of in connection with St. 
Panl’s, for the only blank spaces of 
any importance, pictorially speaking, 
are the great dome and the flat or 
saucer-shaped domes in each bay of 
centre and side aisles, and their 
pendentives. The windows of aisles 
and clerestory present the only ver- 
tical plain surface of any importance. 
Now it is obvious that under these 
architectural conditions two dis- 
tinct courses were open: 1st, to 
keep the windows throughout of 
perfectly clear white glass, so as to 
admit the maximum of light, and fill 
the domes and pendentives with pic- 
tures and the panels with ornament ; 
or, 2nd, to fill the windows with pic- 
tures, and keep the domes, &c., sub- 
duedandoccupied by ornament only. 
Mr. Burges has made a compromise. 
The windows have the pictures in a 
light scale of colour on a white 
ground ; the pendentives have also 
figures which, like the Sistine Sibyls 
and Prophets, are on a larger scale 
than the rest; and the domes, sub- 
divided into panels by stucco work, 
as in Wren’s dome of St. Stephen’s 
Walbrook, are enriched by heads or 
busts, as well as arabesques. The 
rest of the work is kept as light as 
possible, the constructional panelsof 
thespace usually occupied by the tri- 
forium areenriched by figuresin chia- 
roscuro and the panels of the piers 
by arabesques of marble inlay. In 
this general treatment of the nave, 
I see nothing contrary either to the 
spirit of the architecture or to the 
Q2 
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Italian decoration of the early part 
of the sixteenth century. When 
we examine the model in detail, 
there are points on which questions 
may reasonably arise, but such that 
whether answered one way or an- 
other, do not affect the general 
scheme. Beginning at the domical 
ceiling—if the principle of window 
pictures be conceded—these could 
not well be treated in any way other 
than by division into panels. The 
outer part of the dome, or more than 
half its radius, is occupied by a belt 
of eight square panels, four of them 
subdivided into five panels, and the 
alternate four subdivided into four 
panels. In the last and the central 
one of the five-panel groups are 
angels’ heads, and the rest of the 
dome is occupied by ornament. The 
questionable details here, as it seems 
to me, consist in the smallness of 
the panels and in counterchanging 
the coloured ground of these panels. 
I cannot help thinking that it would 
produce on a large scale that which 
it certainly has for me in the model, 
a confused effect, I might almost say 
amuddling effect, of colour, for there 
are thirty-six panels in each of these 
small domes, and only forty-eight in 
the much larger one of St. Stephen's 
Walbrook. Soalso whilst the pen- 
dentives are admirable positions for 
large single figures, it may be ques- 
tionable whether those introduced 
are large enough, and whether the 
rnamental border is not too promi- 
nent. In the treatment of the clere- 
story, the design for the glass would 
be excellent in execution if the artist 
be careful and temperate in the use 
of all the darker tones of colour, or 
even in the total omission of them. 
The triangular wall spaces each side 
of the windows are however not 
quite satisfactory, for the seated 
figures, placed as they are at the foot 
of the architraves, look like blots of 
colour that have run down the 
window jambs rather than decora- 
tions of the wall spaces. The tri- 
forium space, or attic story as it is 
sometimes called, is divided into 
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unequal panels in the existing 
structure: Mr. Burges fills these 
panels with pictures, the figures 
being in chiaroscuro only, on a quiet 
blue-green ground. Whether the 
height of the panels is sufficient for 
standing figures, is just one o° those 
doubts that might be easily and 
cheaply set at rest by an experi- 
ment in the building itself. If it 
be proved sufficient, nothing can 
be better than the treatment pro- 
posed, for it carries up the lght 
where it is wanted, and would 
relieve with admirable effect the 
colour in the window. Below this 
comes the main order and the nave 
arcade. Here, as those acquainted 
with St. Paul’s know, the cornice 
of the entablature is the only part 
which is continuous, the arch rising 
into the space that would otherwise 
be occupied by the frieze and archi- 
trave. With this error, if it be such, 
we have nothing to do, for we are 
bound to have reverent regard to 
the work and intentions of Wren. 
The question for us is whether Mr. 
Burges has wisely treated the irre- 
gular wall space formed by the ex- 
trados of the arch, the horizontal line 
of the cornice, and the vertical line 
of the order. He has here departed 
from painted decoration, and intro- 
duced carved busts in circular medal- 
lions, with a judgment I think as 
right as the introduction of bronze 
cupids and wreaths over the capitals 
iswrong. From this to the floor the 
architect proposes to substitute for 
the present stone surface, Sicilian 
marble, with red marblein the flutings 
of the large pilasters. The last is 
evidently done on the sound artistic 
principle of carrying down or 
throughout the work the richer 
tones of colour applied to the upper 
part. The first, that is, the casing 
of white marble, is, I take it, pro- 
posed for more than one reason. A 
sense of richness and magnificence 
would undoubtedly be attained; 
light would be secured where it was 
most wanted, and the great boon of 
cleanliness by the use of such a 
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non-absorbent material would be a 
perpetual recommendation. That 
the piers and arches would have to 
be skinned to the depth of an inch 
or two in order to admit the marble 
is very true, but that it would in 
any degree interfere with the stabi- 
lity of the fabric is too puerile to 
think of. That such treatment 
would result in a sham or deception 
tending to make the stranger believe 
that the structure was built of solid 
marble is just possible, according to 
the degree of child-like faith with 
which the stranger was endowed. 
But this can hardly be raised as an 
objection in a building where so 
many shams have been perpetrated 
by him for whose work Mr. Burges 
is asked to have reverent regard. 
We know that the whole of the 
external upper order is a sham wall, 
that the outer dome is not the 
exterior of the inner dome, that the 
inner domes are not of stone but of 
brick stuccoed, and we may fairly 
assume that the stone was only used 


for the sake of strength, and not for 
any inherent beauty or artistic effect 
the stone might have in itself pos- 


sessed. If Wren contemplated in- 
crusting his domes with mosaics, and 
going so far as Italy for artists to do 
it; and if, as has been said, he actually 
painted the stonework, I can hardly 
think he would have objected to 
translating the stone surface into 
marble if he had had the means and 
the opportunity, or that he of all 
men would have been restrained on 
the ground that the surface material 
did not represent that of the solid 
construction. 

In the aisle the treatment of the 
domical ceiling, both in its sub- 
divisions and colours, is out of scale 
with that in the nave, and the former 
should either be reduced in scale or, 
which would be better, the latter 
enlarged. Nor do I think that the 
series of vertical panels of marble 
in the space below the aisle window 
is at all satisfactory, the large panels 
constructed by Wren being on a 
curved plan, give breadth and pre- 
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serve the curvature just where they 
are needed; vertical treatment not 
only opposes Wren’s design, but as 
an abstract decoration seems to me 
in this place both weak and ill- 
judged. With these exceptions— 
exceptions which I maintain do not 
affect the general scheme—the design 
for the nave emphasises and de- 
velopes the better parts of Wren’s 
work, is not opposed to the work 
of some of the best artists of the 
sixteenth century, is magnificent 
without being intemperate, rich 
without being gaudy, and bright 
without being garish. 

These, I regret to say, are not the 
terms I should apply to the other 
model—the design forchoirandapse. 
Here, the colourand gilding are used, 
I cannot but think, intemperately, 
and richness heavily weighted over- 
powers an architecture already too 
weighty. This is particularly felt 
in the triforium or attic story, 
where in place of the delicate light 
freshness of the nave treatment, we 
have hot, fully-coloured pictures. 
The main pilasters are also here 
heavily treated; in the nave the 
flutings only are of red marble, 
here the entire pilaster is given up 
to the hot colour, a sacrifice which, 
though perhaps artistically compel- 
led by the full colour of the upper 
portion of the choir, increases not a 
little the total effect to which I have 
objected. The design of the choir as 
to position of figures is the same, 
generally speaking, as that of the 
nave, but the architecture of the 
apse has obliged the artist to adopt 
a different arrangement. Here the 
upper windows are on the same 
level as the triforium or attic story, 
and interrupt its continuity, so that 
the coloured pictures of the wall 
are in line and continuous with the 
coloured pictures in the glass, an 
arrangement that I cannot but think 
most destructive to the former. 
These triforium pictures should at 
least have been treated in the same 
manner as those in the nave, if only 
to have avoided the unequal conflict 
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of colour which must inevitably 
take place when the windows 
are filled with stained glass. But 
another and most important gain 
would have been felt in carrying 
on this one feature of the nave 
decoration, for it would have given 
apparent length, and _ therefore 
greater spaciousness, to the build- 
ing, and would by its unity of 
effect have bound together the 
different arms of the cross. It is, 
however, to the semi-dome of the 
apse the eye, whatever its wander- 
ings, is finally directed. And here 
it finds an ill-composed, ill-drawn, 
and ill-coloured figure of colossal 
size representing the Majesty of 
our Lord. That this one figure 
should be on a large scale is most 
desirable, but had it been a half 
head shorter it would have been 
better, as the sense of crushing 
now felt from the horizontal rib 
being immediately over the head 
would have been obviated. That the 
figure itself is narrow and cramped, 
although with more than abundant 
vacant space on each side of it, 
that the drapery is heavily and 
clumsily arranged, and the pose far 
from dignified, are faults of detail 
that, although operating powerfully 
on most visitors to the Academy, 
tending to the discredit of the 
scheme, should not be allowed to 
bias the critic in considering the 
design or scheme as a whole. The 
question for us is not one of draw- 
ing, however much we may de- 
plore failure in this particular. 
The real and only question is one 
of design, arrangement, or division. 
Every figure in the design may be 
changed in pose, form, and colour 
by after-study. The triforium or 
‘ predella’ pictures may possibly be 
made uniform throughout in tone. 
The ceiling may be less minute in its 
subdivisions,and more homogeneous 
in its ground colour, the gilding 
of the eastern part may be easily 
omitted in parts, and the scheme 
or idea still remain as the artist- 
architect has designed it. There 
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is yet one feature of the construc- 
tion repeated over and over again 
by Wren, viz. the rectangular panel 
in wall, pilaster, and pier, that Mr. 
Burges has treated in a manner 
altogether praiseworthy. These 
panels are mostly in line with the 
aisle windows, occurring even in 
the splays or jambs of the windows 
themselves. Any figures painted 
here would come into direct con- 
flict with the brilliarit hues of the 
glass pictures, and would as paint- 
ings surely come to grief. Mr. 
Burges has therefore very wisely 
avoided the temptation which so 
many would have fallen into, and 
instead of painting has filled the 
panels with inlays of pale coloured 
marbles on a black ground, in the 
spirit of ornamentation favoured by 
the more temperate artists during 
the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century. Taken altogether, the 
work compares most favourably 
with the painted Gothic decorations 
this architect has from time to time 
exhibited. From the successful 
renaissance decorations he had de- 
signed and directed in Worcester 
College Chapel, Oxford (so per- 
sistently lost sight of by those who 
argue against his fitness for this 
class of work), I was prepared for 
a noble scheme of iconography, I 
expected magnificence of colour, 
and I looked for thorough archo- 
logical knowledge of the style he 
was to adopt. ButI did not expect 
to find such brightness, freshness, 
and light as are shown or suggested 
in the model of the nave, to be 
characteristics of his work. 

That he may be all wrong in his 
general idea, that it would have 
been better to have omitted all 
stained glass, and transferred the 
figure subjects of the windows to 
the cupolas, that it would have been 
preferable to have had the panels 
filled with perhaps nude figures 
painted in fresco, and the piers and 
pilasters painted in plain colours or 
left as they are, are questions which 
are quite open todiscussion, but once 
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accept stained glass, and the scheme 
of decoration must be judged on 
this basis. Another scheme is quite 
possible, but we should avoid the 
error of jumbling up opposing prin- 
ciples of decoration, or criticising 
either scheme on any other ground 
than that on which it is raised. 
We may object to Perugino and the 
Umbrian school, and prefer Michael 
Angelo and the more florid com- 
posers. This it is open for us to 
do, but it is quite beside the mark 
to condemn, bit-by-bit, the de- 
coration of one school of noble 
artists because it does not happen 
to coincide with that particular 
school we favour. 

This reflection brings me to the 
consideration of the last part of my 
task, the criticisms hitherto pub- 
lished on the models. Manifestly 
the most important of all the many 
objections made to these designs are 
those signed by four gentlemen, 
who formed the majority of the late 
sub-committee, or ‘ Fine Arts Com- 
mittee,’asit wascalled—Mr.Gambier 
Parry, Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Oldfield, 
and Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. The 
first of these names attached to any- 
thing having reference to painted 
decoration carries with it a certain 
weight, for Mr. Gambier Parry has 
done certain work. The second is that 
of an architect of whose buildings, 
decorations, or even drawings the 
world knows absolutely nothing, 
whilst of the qualifications of the 
other signataries, beyond those of 
hundreds of travelled and educated 
men, we are equally unenlightened. 
Mr. Gambier Parry has painted his 
own parish church, completed Mr. 
Le Strange’swork at Ely Cathedral, 
and has, I believe, done other minor 
works. He has also written very 
practically as well as theoretically 
on painted decoration, but up to 
the period of his joining the St. 
Paul’s Committee, his name I fail 
to find identified with any other 
style or art than those of the middle 
ages, broadly and commonly known 
as Gothic. The chief, I may 
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say the only proved authority on 
colour, among the four protestants, 
has shown himself then only as an 
authority and practitioner in one 
school, and that the early Gothic. 
With, therefore, Ely Cathedral 
and Worcester College Chapel 
in mind, it is not improbable 
that. thoughtful men will be more 
likely to believe in the author of 
the chapel decorations than in the 
painter of the cathedral ceiling, 
when the style in question is 
renaissance. However, as Mr. Gam- 
bier Parry is persistent, let us see 
what his objections really come to. 
The first is, that the models are not 
sufficient for a final decision on the 
whole question—the completion of 
St. Paul’s. It is very true that 
there are no drawings or models of 
dome or transepts, and the omis- 
sion is much to be regretted. The 
models might well have been sup- 
plemented by carefully coloured 
drawings, such as those by M. 
Lamiére, exhibited some few years 
ago, and very well known both to 
Mr. Burges and his assistant. These 
drawings should yet be made before 
any further steps are taken, as 
much for the sake of Mr. Burges 
and the executive committee, as for 
the sake of their opponents. The 
second objection is, that although 
the models are not suflicient to form 
a right judgment as to the whole 
scheme of decoration, they are 
enough to condemn Mr. Burges for 
breach of contract. This is the 
one serious issue on which the whole 
of the opposition criticism that is 
in any way worth notice is based. 
The agreement on Mr. Burges’s part 
was to ‘have reverent regard to the 
intentions of Sir C. Wren, either as 
indicated by his known style, or as 
evidenced by any designs or models 
of his which may be in existence ; 
and failing these, the style of archi- 
tecture and decoration adopted by 
the best Italian architects and artists 
of the sixteenth century.’ Now it 
is objected that Mr. Burges has not 
had reverent regard to Wren’s in- 
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tentions, and has not adopted the 
style of the best Italian artists of 
the sixteenth century. If this 
charge could be proved, there would 
be good reason for some of the 
outcry that has been raised, quite 
apart from any merit the design 
itself might possess. Now, the 
primary evidence as to Wren’s in- 
tentions must be sought in the 
structure of St. Paul’s; and as one 
among other possible intentions, I 
would point to the fact that the 
panels Mr. Burges proposes to 
carve were left in block by Wren; 
that is, instead of the body of 
the panel being sunk to the depth 
of its moulded margin, or, if 
raised, being itself moulded (as 
are all Wren’s panels when not 
intended to be carved), the mould- 
ing is worked out like a channel, 
and the full substance of the stone 
left with a square edge for the 
body of the panel. If this does 


not show intention to decorate by 
carving, perhaps some one enjoying 
communion with the spirit of Wren 


will explain what it does show. As 
to Wren’s ‘known style,’ if it were 
a question of architecture, we could 
easily define it, and set before Mr. 
Burges very exact models. But 
where is Wren’s coloured decora- 
tion to be found? What is known 
of it? And how can the ‘known 
style’ of his architecture be adduced 
as evidence of his intentions as to 
the coloured decoration ? His style 
of architecture, as shown in its con- 
structive nakedness in the interior 
of St. Paul’s, may be taken to indi- 
cate breadth, simplicity, and a soli- 
dity reaching to heaviness. How 
can we tell that the broad surfaces 
of his ceiling were not left by him 
with a view to subdivision, just as 
the panels were left uncarved ? 
Moreover, if he contemplated mosaic 
for his dome, and heped to procure 
from Italy four mosaic artists to 
execute it, what would those four 
artists have done? That appears 
to me a reasonable question to 
answer, for I take it that Wren, 
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whom people just now consider it 
the right thing to magnify, had not 
such confidence in himself as an 
artist as to have dictated to his 
Italian colourists the course they 
were to pursue. For Wren was 
essentially an engineer architect, 
the constructor and nothing more, 
judged architecturally. St. Paul’s 
was built between 1675 and 1710. 
In the very beginning, then, of the 
eighteenth century, we may fairly 
conclude that Wren had been im- 
pressed with the internal bareness 
and nakedness of his great domical 
spaces; that they were not in 
geometric harmony with the cof- 
fered vaults and soffits, and so to 
see them cut up by mosaic decora- 
tion would have been a very natural 
desire. 

Now at this time the scene-paint- 
ing style, as it has been called, was 
the style followed by Italian artists. 
Sprawling allegories, splashes of 
foreshortened figures, clouds and 
cupids, were in full; vogue. The 
style of Italian decoration was 
hardly worthy to be called a school, 
but this is unquestionably what 
Wren would have got with his 
‘artists’ from Italy if he had given 
up his plain undivided surfaces to 
their tender mercies. Are we pre- 
pared to have ‘ reverent regard’ to 
such debased and corrupted work ? 
Or is the public mind of England 
ready to endorse any decision that 
would force on any architect, I care 
not what his name, the responsibility 
of acting against the whole artistic 
sense of the present age? Clearly 
not. The ‘agreement’ is against it, 
and common sense and artistic sense 
equally revolt from such a notion. 
But it is just possible that Wren’s 
intentions as to painted or coloured 
decoration were by the use of 
mosaic to divide geometrically and 
by means of colour the broad sur- 
faces, using ornament abundantly. 
That he was fond otf subdividing 
broad soffits his cathedral abun- 
dantly proves, whilst the dome of 
St. Stephen’s Walbrook shows in 
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its decoration the same heavy ma- 
thematical mind. If Mr. Burges 
be anywhere to blame, it is for fol- 
lowing too much, rather than too 
little, this same mathematical ten- 
dency. What Wren’s intentions 
were, if he had any, which is by no 
means settled, must be guesswork, 
and therefore the sooner we cease 
talking about them the better will 
it be for the real purpose we all 
have at heart, the artistic and fit 
completion of St. Paul’s. 

When, however, objection is 
raised to Mr. Burges’s designs on 
the ground that they are not in 
harmony with the best Italian de- 
coration of the sixteenth century, 
we meet with something more tan- 
gible. Of a certainty they are not 
in harmony with any of the late 
work, nor even of some executed 
before the middle of the century. 
Correggio’s large frescoes at Parma 
(1526-1530), in the absence of as- 
sertion to the contrary, may pos- 
sibly be regarded by many of the 
critics as the best Italian decora- 
tion of the sixteenth century; 
or perhaps Vasari, who died in 
1574, may occupy the place of 
honour. But whatsoever artist or 
school has the pre-eminence in the 
minds of Mr.Parry and other critics, 
they will I hope be catholic enough 
to pardon those of us, possibly in- 
cluding Mr. Burges and the execu- 
tive committee in the amnesty, who 
prefer before all other sixteenth- 
century work the earliest work of 
Raphael, designed in the first decade 
of the century, and of his master 
Perugino. If this school was too 
pure or too monumental for a 
building like St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the design of the interior of which 
has been so much abused by one of 
the old Fine Arts Committee (Mr. 
Fergusson)' then why was it not 
excluded, and instead of using such 
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a broad phrase as ‘ the best Italian 
architects and artists of the six- 
teenth century ’—why was not Mr. 
Burges directed to something more 
definite—a something with which the 
minds of all his objectors appear to 
have been labouring, but which, up 
to now, all the heat of controversy 
and all the struggling efforts of art- 
critics have failed to bring forth ? 
After the common protest of the 
four members of the committee, 
there are individual objections 
some, like Mr. Oldfield’s, are as to 
the choice of artists, but such a 
matter is altogether extraneous to 
the design ; a few follow Mr. Fergus- 
son, who seizes the opportunity to 
show a worthy example of ‘ reverent 
regard to’ Wren, by publishing a 
scheme with sketch illustrations, 
explaining how much he could im- 
prove the building by destroying 
the present choir, and turning it 
into an octagonal plan surmounted. 
by a dome! When Wren’s con- 
struction fares so ill in the hands of 
an active member of the Fine Arts 
Committee, what hope could there 
possibly be for Mr. Burges? Of 
known architects, artists, or deco- 
rators, Mr. Donaldson, Mr. Beverley 
the scene-painter, and Mr. Crace 
have given the world the benefit of 
their opinions. We can gather no- 
thing more definite from Mr. Do- 
naldson than a sort of Protestant 
shriek about the bedizenments of 
the harlot, which if anyone for a 
moment believed to be true in- 
spiration, would consign Mr. Burges 
to the ranks of the most degraded 
Jesuits, and the Dean and Chapter 
to the service of the bedizened indi- 
vidual. So we may well pass by all 
this sort of criticism. Mr. Beverley 
has suggested aerial tints; Mr. Crace 
answers him by saying that these 
would melt one into another, and re- 
sult in a mere haze, and in his turn 





1 At p. 273 of this gentleman's History of Modern Architecture, he says, ‘Wren was 
more of an engineer than an architect’-—‘ and, generally speaking, he had not that 
intimate knowledge of the resources of architectural art — especially the “ ars celare 
artem”—which might have enabled him to avoid parading his mechanical expedients so 
offensively as he has frequently done, and most especially in the interior of St, Paul’s.’ 
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suggests strong colours sparely 
used, manifestly the wisest utter- 
ance we have had on the subject. 
Of the many anonymous critiques, 
few are more than mere words. 
The Globe, once so careful in 
technical questions, acts on the 
principle that in the multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom, and 
advises a committee of architects! 
Of all newspaper articles those in 
the Pall Mall Gazette deserve the 
most attention, not only for the 
detailed nature of the criticism, 
but for the careful examination 
the writer has evidently given 
to the designs. Many of the ob- 
jections, as for instance the alarm 
concerning the fabric caused by 
Mr. Burges’s proposal to cut away 
the surface of the stone in order 
to substitute marble, go much too 
far to be taken seriously. Such 
expressions as ‘ Peeping Toms’ ap- 
plied to busts in circular medallions 
—a favourite decoration with the 
architects and artists of the six- 
teenth century—are no doubt very 
funny, but are nothing to the pur- 
pose. Oneserious objection is taken 
to the panelling by flat plaster 
ribs of the domical ceiling, and as 
some artistic argument is devoted 
to this, I would refer the critic 
to the dome of St. Stephen’s Wal- 
brook, the surface of which Wren 
himself cut up by ‘mouldings exe- 
cuted in plaster.’ As to the objec- 
tion made to the variety of scale in 
the figures, I am not a little sur- 
prised, for one naturally thinks of 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
where we find at least half a 
dozen different scales in figures 
far more closely related in colour, 
position, and material than those in 
Mr. Burges’s model. There is one 
assertion quite apart from the ques- 
tion of design that the Pall Mall 
Gazette might well have supported 
by reference to names and works: 
and as sO many persons seem 
aggrieved that the architect should 
have worked by himself and not 
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called in the aid of well-known 
painters in the first stage of his 
work, it would have been instructive 
to learn to whom the Pall Mall 
refers when it says that ‘many 
contemporary artists have given 
proof of remarkable power in deco- 
rative design.’ I have always been 
under the impression that the deco- 
rative designs as yet attempted by 
our leading artists were to be 
viewed as experiments in a field 
they had had so little encourage- 
ment to cultivate, and that these 
experiments were far from being 
the most satisfactory efforts of their 
genius. 

Finally, I have no doubt that 
many of the fears expressed have 
been raised by failure to apprehend 
the scheme suggested in its applica- 
tion to the cathedral itself. In 
adopting this scheme in its salient 
points and general plan, and making 
it the basis of their future action, 
the executive committee deserves, 
I think, our suffrages and not our 
censure. At the same time it is 
to be hoped that the work may be 
commenced on the nave model or 
design rather than on that for the 
choir, and that the committee may 
in the meantime be induced to adopt 
a lighter and brighter scheme for 
the latter. No one with any prac- 
tical experience of decorative design, 
however much styles may vary and 
however prejudiced one may be for 
his favourite precedents, should 
withhold from Mr. Burges the 
praise due to conscientious work, to 
careful study of the models he has set 
before him, and to a bold yet not 
hazardous grappling with a very 
difficult problem. That many of 
his details will be reconsidered with 
attention we may quite believe, if 
we as critics only approach the 
subject calmly and in the spirit 
with which I feel sure he has 
worked—a spirit uninfluenced by 
captiousness or jealousy, and 
anxious only to unite and reconcile 
the best with the most practicable. 
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MOTLEY’S JOHN 


HESE two volumes of Mr. 
Motley’s are sure of a hearty 
welcome. His name isa guarantee 
of those mental and moral qualities 
which always deserve and usually 
command this. When he took ‘an 
affectionate farewell’ of his readers 
some years ago, in closing his History 
of the United Netherlands, we parted 
unwillingly with him; for although 
he hoped, he said, to be able to con- 
tinue his narrative down till theclose 
of the Thirty Years’ War, it was na- 
tural for us, with the unfinished works 
of Prescott, and Macaulay, and Ar- 
nold before us, not to indulge in any 
anticipations. Ars longa: Vita brevis. 
It is with real pleasure, therefore— 
the pleasure of meeting with an old 
friend—that we see this new instal- 
ment of Mr. Motley’s great history, 
and that we lose no time in intro- 
ducing it to our readers. 

Many of those, no doubt, have 
already made Mr. Motley’s acquaint- 
ance asa writer. Lest any of them, 
however, have not, we shall venture 
to avail ourselves of the present 
oceasion for offering, first of all, 
several reasons why they should 
continue no longer unacquainted 
with him. 

Like most of his great contempo- 
raries, Mr. Motley has removed from 
Modern History the long-standing, 
and on the whole just, reproach, of 
dulness and onesidedness, and made 
it as fascinating as fiction and as 
instructive as science. I am sure 
it is sober truth to say that the first 
portion of this history, The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic, was, to the bulk 
of its English readers, a book long 
to be remembered. It had all the 
charm of the novel, and all the 
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serious interest of the tragedy. It 
was the story of an episode of Eu- 
ropean history fuller of horrors than 
anything in English or, save in one 
instance, even French annals, for 
the first time so told as henceforth 
to become classical. Of course we 
had heard of the Netherlands, and 
had some acquaintance with the 
‘histories’ of Holland; but we had 
a far clearer and fuller notion of 
early English and Grecian history. 
Ilium was more real. The story of 
the Heptarchy was more important. 
It is not so now. A substantial 
addition has been made to our his- 
torical conceptions. Leyden is a 
name to stir us as Marathon and 
Bannockburn do. Our associations 
with it are no longer polemical ones. 
Ghent, and Antwerp, and Haarlem, 
have been brought out of their 
drowsy indistinctness as medieval 
towns, and their commonplaceness 
as manufactories and tulip markets, 
and we can now think of them as 
great centres of intense national life 
in which were performed 300 years 
ago, some of the most soul-stirring 
deeds on record. 

Names, too, were added to the bead- 
roll of our noble army of martyrs. 
Which of us till then had anything 
like a correct notion of William the 
Silent, Prince of Orange? Now we 
know his unchallengeable worth, and 
we think of him as one of the high- 
est types of the Christian hero, to be 
placed beside the great Alfred, Saint 
Louis, Cromwell, and Washington.? 
And there are others of lesser bril- 
liance, but still of excellence enough 
to win and to hold our admiration. 

If the History of the United Nether- 
lands did not create the same interest, 
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it was only because the issue of the 
great struggle just described was 
anticipated. ‘The tragic element in 
it is no doubt a good deal less; but 
the lessons we may learn from the 
rise and growth of the new political 
combinations, the influence of the 
new ideas on religion and politics, 
are much more instructive. We 
miss the central figure of the great 
Calvinist leader, but Elizabeth, 
Catherine de’ Medici, and Philip IL, 
with their chief statesmen and the 
lesser lights of that age of chicane, 
are never altogether out of sight. 
So much is this the case that it may 
fitly be called a gallery of historical 
portraits. And Mr. Motley can 
give us portraits which will bear 
strict scrutiny and the closest com- 
parison with all the pen-and-ink 
likenesses of their originals which 
exist. He has no wit. His words 
are not those which give individual 
character to the page, and which in 
their happiest forms mean more than 
meets the ear. He cannot give a 
likeness inasentence, But there is 
true drawing and true colouring 
everywhere. You feel it is men and 
‘women, as men and women are and 
have always been, which are before 
you. If he has none of Hume’s 
inimitable art, or of Carlyle’s 
poetic insight and fire, which are 
gifts no efforts can acquire, he has 
a trait of his own which gives 
as distinct a character to his por- 
traits as the orient pearl and gold 
of Macaulay and the severe English 
simplicity of Freeman give to theirs; 
he has a genuine Puritan truthful- 
ness which is frequently as effective 
pictorially as art could be, and is 
always much wholesomer morally. 
Like the fresh spring breeze, it 
exhilarates and delights us, blowing 
away some mists from our eyes and 
awakening our higher instincts. It 
is this lofty moral tone which gives 
a special excellence to Mr. Motley’s 
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writings—in common with our chief 
recent histories. The past is only 
of value to him as showing the ways 
by which we have reached the pre- 
sent : the ways and principles of so. 
cial rule and government, therefore, 
which we who are making the his. 
tory of the future should seek and 
should shun. The true history of a 
nation, he thinks, is the history of 
the battles it has fought and won 
with evil; in Kingsley’s words, it 
chiefly concerns things subjective 
and spiritual, and not things out- 
ward and material.* At one time, 
whatever theory of life and history 
we might hold, we could support it 
only on evidence—not usually proof 
against the taunt of insufficiency, 
and which wetoo often supplemented 
by conjecture or insinuation. But 
the archives of nearly every Euro- 
pean state are now accessible; and 
so all but the absolute truth is pos. 
sible on most historical events. 
Men speak exactly as they spoke 
when living. We can judge them 
now by their own attested words. 
History may have all the vividness 
of a contemporary chronicle, and 
the fulness of information and im- 
partiality of a judicial summing-up. 
If the facts are allowed to speak for 
themselves, and are not garbled or 
juggled with, we cannot fail to see 
the very form and spirit of the past. 
And if we see them face to face as 
the geologist and physiologist see 
the facts they base their conclusions 
on, fiction will not interest us more 
than history, for the lights and sha- 
dows of human life will be here 
seen interweaving themselves as 
they do in the life going on around 
us, only on a grander scale; and 
philosophy will not be more instruc- 
tive, for here we shall have no need 
to guess as to motives, or to imagine 
causes, since the inmost soul of the 
men and women of the time is self- 
revealed. 


* On the Science of History. An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University of 


Cambridge. 
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It is because Mr. Motley has 
thoroughly adopted this idea of his- 
torical writing, and spared no effort 
to express it worthily, that his works 
are so valuable. He has no theories 
toair. He is not a special pleader. 
He has no programme of the laws 
of human progress which he must 
have verified. With the historical 
theorists he has no concern. His 
one wish is to show us what the 
princes of Spain and the people of 
the Netherlands were in the six- 
teenth century ; in other words, what 
Romanism and Protestantism were 
immediately after the Reformation, 
when they faced each other in the 
war of religious liberty as deadly 
relentless foes. And this he has 
accomplished. What’ these really 
were, not what they professed and 
seemed to be, we now behold in the 
clearest, most unequivocal light. 
The secret correspondence of kings 
and princes, nuncios and ambassa- 
dors, statesmen and generals, which 
was never meant to see the light, 
we now read in our own tongue. 
Their plans and purposes, their 
professions and performances, we 
can leisurely look at and compare. 
He who runs may read. Both sides 
of the picture, the secret springs of 
both movements, are seen at one 
view. We lean over the shoulder 
of Philip II. at his writing-table, (to 
adapt our historian’s words, ) as he 
spells out, cipher key in hand, the 
hieroglyphics of Parma, or Guise, 
or some other of his Macchiavellian 
minions, who are pledged as in 
God’s highest service to do his be- 
hests on all the foes of Spain and the 
Holy Roman Empire. We enter 
the cabinet of the cautious and as- 
tute Burghley, Elizabeth’s trustiest 
counsellor, and take from the 
privatest drawer some of his 
wariest doubtings of the proffers of 
France or of Holland. We pull from 
the dressing-gown folds of the 
softly-gliding Walsingham the last 
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secret he has picked from the Pope’s 
pocket or the Emperor’s pigeon- 
holes, and which will be used at the 
right time to give the lie direct to 
their astonished envoys. We sit 
invisible at the anxious, deeply 
pondering board of Orange and 
Barneveld. We see the latest move 
on the great political chess-board, 
where nations are being gambled 
for, and are to be disposed of as 
chattels which have no voice or 
hand in their own fate. The facts 
of the great conspiracy of the Pa- 
pacy against Humanity are fully and 
unreservedly shown. Each man 
may see them for himself, and each 
is free to judge for himself. 

History thus written fulfils its 
highest function. A_ period of 
history like the above thus written 
becomes teaching of the most im- 
pressive and persuasive sort, passing 
in point and rememberableness, and 
so for the great purpose in hand 
every way better than any Areo- 
pagitica, or Letters on Toleration, 
or Essay on Liberty. These argu- 
ments of philosophy are only con- 
vincing when proven by those 
momentous experiences of mankind. 
Let us have true accounts of the 
experiences, then, mostly and first of 
all. No one, I should suppose, who 
is really free to think and judge can 
read them without feeling a pro- 
founder hatred of intolerance, a 
deeper dislike of every form of go- 
vernment which has tied down the 
mind and conscience and gagged 
free speech, and ajuster and intenser 
suspicion of the Papacy which did 
this so long and determinedly ; and 
all the more that, in doing this, she, 
being the spiritual power and lord of 
the conscience, either directly or 
indirectly committed, and openly 
rejoiced over the committal of, count- 
less atrocious crimes, not one of 
which, (instance that marvel of 
history, the Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew), she has to this day con- 





* History of the United Netherlands, vol. i. chap. 2. 
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fessed and deplored, but impudently 
asserts her innocence of them, or 
herguiltlessness in doing.» We need 
such histories above most other 
books : for many a day to come they 
will be our best teachers and coun- 
sellors. For these reasons, we advise 
our readers, especially the younger 
ones, to the careful perusal of Mr. 
Motley’s historical writings. Better 
will it be a hundred times for them 
and their children if they give more 
of their days and nights to him and 
our great modern historians, than 
to Thucydides and Tacitus and 
their ‘ classical’ compeers. Modern 
history must have much which 
is incomparably better for us 
than ancient history as found in 
these writers can have; and 
singular is the blindness which 
does not see this. It must have 
ideals, political experiences, personal 
experiences, verified rules of action, 
which the other is destitute of. Is 
it not a shame for us, with our own 
illustrious names in every walk of 
life, to: point the moral and clinch 
the argument as we do with the 
names of some Greek or Roman 
worthy, and asatire on our own and 
on European history for us to refer 
as we do to the notable incidents of 
Grecian or Roman story? We 
have had better among us than ever 
were in classic lands ; and our annals 
from the days of Henry Tudor are 
more brilliant in deeds of true and 
imitable worth than theirs. Buta 
halo of imaginative glory and the 
golden haze of distance have given 
a superlative splendour to the fames 
of antiquity, which has been ac- 
cepted for long as real and sub- 
stantial. It willnot be so accepted 
much longer. 

Mr. Motley’s new volumes will be 
found as interesting and instructive 
as their predecessors ; the same high 
tone, the same fulness of evidence, 
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the same love of portraiture, the 
same charm of novelty, characterise 
them. The thread of the History 
is taken up where it was laid down, 
and we have the history of the 
Commonwealth to the. end of 
the Twelve Years’ Truce, that brief 
halting time of anxious suspense 
which preceded the terrible Thirty 
Years’ War. True to one of his most 
marked traits, Mr. Motley tells this 
history in its relation to the public 
life of the great Advocate of Holland, 
Oldenbarneveld, or, as we now know 
him and shall henceforth call him, 
John of Barneveld. And he is 
justified and has done wisely we 
think in doing this. Barneveld had 
for more than a generation been the 
foremost man in the Netherlands, 
to know whose official corres- 
pondence, and opinions, and public 
life, is to know the true history of 
his country during that period. 
Read in this connection, even a 
commonplace age must be better 
realised by us, and its events better 
remembered ; how much more, then, 
when, as happens in the present 
case, there is much of the tragic and 
heroic in it, and when the most 
heroic figure, and the one in whom 
the tragic element centres, is John 
of Barneveld himself. It must be 
said, however, that the story would 
have lost nothing in effectiveness if 
it had been more briefly and con- 
cisely told. Those passages descrip- 
tive of embassies and French affairs 
—excepting of course that piquant 
interlude of Henry IV.’s passion for 
the Princess of Conde, and which is 
as instructive as piquant—might 
well have been shorter; they simply 
distract our attention, and, like the 
second volume of the fashionable 
ncvel, are sure to be skipped over. 
The first half hundred pages, too, are 
a repetition of events already told in 
the History of the United Netherlands. 





5 See, for instance, Dublin Review, Oct. 1865 ; Lingard’s brief and slight account, which 
cannot possibly produce a true conception of that memorable tragedy ; and the School- 
books of the Christian Brothers, 
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They come in there in natural order 
and connection: here they are 
grouped as in a biography, and as 
an introduction to the later history 
of Barneveld. We venture to think 
this isa mistake. It would be right 
and necessary if these volumes could 
be properly considered a ‘separate 
work in themselves.’ But since 
they cannot, being, as is remarked 
in the very next sentence, ‘the 
natural sequel to the other histories 
already published by the author, 
as well as the necessary introduc- 
tion to that concluding portion of 
his labours which he has always de- 
sired to lay before the public—a 
History of the Thirty Years’ War; ® 
since, that is, they are just a few 
more chapters of the history of the 
one great struggle which Mr. 
Motley has chosen as the subject of 
hislife’s study, and which he hopesto 
live to describe from its beginning 
to its close, then this retracing of 
events already familiar to us, is in- 
artistic enough. How will it look 
in considering the work as a whole ? 
To his readers even now it is un- 
necessary. One-half of the interest 
of these volumes to them arises from 
their connection with the preceding 
ones ; and the fortanes of the great 
statesman, which is. their chief 
theme, are followed with deepening 
concern, because we remember his 
life-long services as elsewhere re- 
lated. These are easily remedied 
faults, and the merits of the work 
are many and splendid. The Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld 
will rank with the best historical 
monographs in the language. It 
is a great drama, with its se- 
veral acts and terrible dénouwe- 
ment; its various actors, noble and 
ignoble ; its many puppets, and its 
one grand figure in whom all the 
interest centres, and around whom 


* Preface, p. 5. 
7 As, for instance, Gardiner in his I'rince Charles and the Spanish Marriage, vol. i. 
209-11 ; and the writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th ed., who gives twenty lines 
to him. 
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rages the storms of state gnd 
popular passions till he bows his 
neck to their fury on the scaffold. 
None of us can look on it without 
wonder and pity and many serious 
thoughts; nor can we with all 
our wisdom afford to neglect the 
precious lessons it abounds with. 
History is still, and was never more 
so than now, ‘ Philosophy teaching 
by example,’ let the Rabbis aud 
Sophists talk as they may. 

Who was John of Barneveld ? 
Ask every second man you meet on 
the Exchange, in the club-room, or 
in the school and college square, and 
he will tell you he does not know, 
neither remembers that he has 
heard the name before. Yet Barne- 
veld was as notable a man in his 
day as Cavour and Bismarck have 
been in our day! These volumes, 
therefore, will- have the same merit 
which the first of them had in 
so marked a degree, of adding 
to our historical conceptions and to 
the number of our illustrious dead, 
Writers on English history, or 
English writers on Continental 
history, have indeed incidentally re- 
ferred to Barneveld, but they have 
usually done this in so uninteresting 
a way as to excite no further curio- 
sity, nor make the slightest im- 
pression upon us.’ Old Gerard 
Brandt, in his History of the Reforma- 
tion in the Low Countries, had given 
us a true outline of his career and 
character, and Grotius had spoken 
as to these too; but these and other 
writers known to the English reader 
were unable to give individuality to 
their sketch, and it was out of their 
power to put his name right with 
posterity. For it was with Barne- 
veld as with the many whom ca- 
lumny or bigotry have victimised 
—the evidence of his guilt or 
innocence was carefully withheld 
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from the public. For two hundred 
years the documents connected with 
his famous or infamous trial were 
hidden from mortal view, his judges 
having bound themselves by oath to 
bury all knowledge of their proceed- 
ings out of sight! But these are 
now open to the student. We may 
now be spectators of those remark- 
able scenes ; and with Mr. Motley as 
our chief, though not our sole, in- 
formant, form our opinion of them 
without bitterness. 


John of Barneveld (says Mr. Motley in 
his opening pages), advocate and sealkeeper 
of the little province of Holland during forty 
years of as troubled and fertile an epoch as 
any in human history, was second to none 
of his contemporary statesmen. Imbued 
with the grand traditions, and familiar with 
the great personages of a most heroic epoch, 
he stood alone after the deaths of Henry of 
France and the second Cecil, and the retire- 
ment of Sully, among the natural leaders of 
mankind. The history of Europe, especially 
of the Netherlands, Britain, France, and 
Germany cannot be thoroughly appreciated 
without a knowledge of his designs, his 
labours, and his fate; without his presence 
and influence they might have been essen- 
tially modified. Jf William the Silent was 
the founder of the independence of the United 
Provinces, Barneveld was the founder of the 
Commonwealth itself.* 


. He was born in Amersfoorst, in 
Guelderland, in 1547, of an ancient 
but poor family. At an early age 
he was one of the first civilians of 
the time, and served as a volunteer, 
and at his own expense, through 
several campaigns of the great war, 
in one of which he nearly lost his 
life before Haarlem. At the com- 
paratively early age of twenty-nine 
he was called to fill the post of 
Grand Pensionary of Rotterdam. 
William the Silent then lived, and 
was all in all to his country. When 
Balthazar’s pistol suddenly ended 
that noble life, Barneveld was fore- 
most among the statesmen of Hol- 
and to spring forward and help to 
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fresh hope and energy in its hour 
of darkness and despair. Manyand 
great, as well as novel, were the 
difficulties which beset his country. 
It had baffled the prowess and 
power of Spain, but it had not 
been recognised by any of the 
kingdoms of Europe. To pilot it 
through whatever dangers might lie 
ahead ; to be ready for every com. 
bination from within or from with- 
out against the common weal; to 
guide and foster the national feel- 
ingsand opinions, always capricious, 
but especially so in such a country ; 
to give it such a constitution and 
such precedents in law and policyas 
would be most consistent with its 
instincts and its history—this was 
the work to be done. Who was to 
do it? The mantle of the great 
Prince had not fallen on anyone; 
his own son Maurice was a stripling 
of eighteen, whose shoulders could 
not bear it. In the negotiations 
which followed upon his death, in 
the first embassies to France and 
England, Barneveld distinguished 
himself much; and from these and 
other causes, men’s eyes were drawn 
to him as the man most qualified to 
head the counsels of the’ nation. 
Hence, two years after, in 1586, he 
was vehemently urged by the nobles 
and regents of the cities of Holland 
to accept the post of Advocate of 
that province. From that time his 
career is identical with the history 
of the Netherlands. Gradually, 
without intrigue or inordinate ambi- 
tion, but from force of circumstances 
and the commanding power of the 
man, he became the political head 
of the Confederacy. For thirty- 
three years, till 1619, he continued 
to be this. He was virtually prime 
minister, president, attorney-gene- 
ral, finance minister, and minister of 
foreign affairs of the whole Republic! 


* Most writers who lived near his age express themselves in the same way. This is 
well shown in the case of M. Burigny, who speaks of him in his life of Grotius as 
‘that great minister who did the United Provinces as much service in the cabinet as 
the Princes of Orange did in the field, and to whom the Dutch are partly indebted for 
their liberty.’ De Witt, in his ‘Essay on Holland,’ says the same. 
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The history of these years will 
therefore be the evidence of Bar- 
neveld’s character as a statesman ; 
the condition of the Netherlands 
during that portion of them when 
they were fairly under his influence, 
and the results of this in after 
years, his claim upon the considera- 
tion of posterity. The progress 
his country made in commerce and 
industry, and the consequences of 
its home and foreign policy, were 
immediately due to him. If we 
know these, we know Barneveld. 
And these we all may know. They 
are the main subjects of the noble 
story of the four preceding volumes, 
The History of the United Nether- 
lands. Yet, 1 daresay, as remarked 
above, it will be one of the chief 
uses of the volumes before us to 
acquaint the men of our generation, 
as if for the first time, with 
Barneveld’s true character and in- 
fluence. His personality, at any 
rate, will impress them as it deserves 
to do; his life-long labours and 
genuine patriotism will be distinct 
and appreciable. They will see in 
him one of the strongest, highest- 
souled men of the seventeenth 
century, who saw further into the 
future than any of his contempo- 
raries, and, beyond all doubt, Hol- 
land’s greatest statesman. Consist- 
ent in his principles, and always 
true to them in his long tenure of 
office, and daily doing his utter- 
most for his country in the sifting 
east wind of calumny and criticism, 
his work, let us look at it as we 
may, will bear the closest examina- 
tion. Some of it, indeed, is in- 
destructible. 

That part of it, in particular, is 
so, and is sure to arrest us in our 
survey of his life, which relates to 
freedom of worship and religious 
toleration. Everywhere else in 
Christendom, in Barneveld’s early 
career, the doctrine of religious 
liberty had no legal sanction, and to 
the greater number of all classes it 
was either an unspeakable absurdity 
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or else the unpardonable sin. For 
full fifty years men had been grop- 
ing after it through seas of blood 
and faggot fires, although unaware 
whither they were going or what 
they should find. Reformers in 
their heat could not conceive of it. 
Theologians in their closets could 
not think it possible. Soldiers and 
statesmen, whose work was with 
the practical side of life, and who 
were wiser in human nature than 
its professed teachers, discovered 
the annealer of society. William 
the Silent was the apostle of the 
doctrine of religious liberty, and 
the first legislator who secured 
worship according to conscience to 
all his subjects. This doctrine, 
which he sealed with his life, was 
the great legacy he bequeathed to 
his native land and to the world. 
From that time the Netherlands 
was the one and only asylum in 
Europe for freedom of thought. 

It was only kept so, however, 
with infinite pains and perils; often 
the venturesome little bark with its 
priceless argosy was threatened by 
the fierce and boiling seas of 
ignorance and religious hate. The 
leading statesmen of the country 
were true to the sacred trust com- 
mitted to them,and bravely guarded 
the ark of their national liberties. 
Chief among these was John of 
Barneveld. Against the ministers 
of Elizabeth, against the Leices- 
trians, against James I., and against, 
be it noticed, the Reformed Church 
itself, he contended for the civil and 
religious rights of the State with a 
fearlessness and eloquence which 
had never been surpassed. Clear 
and strong in his own conviction 
that this doctrine was at once the 
grand fruit of their struggle with 
Spain, and of the Reformation, and 
the one hope of the future of 
Europe, he was immovable as a 
rock respecting it. He was 
head of the States party, and 
in religious matters the States 
party leaned to a wide toleration. 

R 
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Not only Catholics were not burned, 
but they were not banished, and 
very large numbers remained in 
their territory, and were undis- 
turbed in religious matters within 
their own doors. The leaders of 
this party had also a rooted aver- 
sion to any political influence on 
the part of the clergy. Disposed 
to be lenient to all forms of worship, 
they were disinclined to an estab- 
lished Church, and would have no 
clerical interference in secular 
affairs. In other words, they were 
logical and consistent, and sought 
to make toleration a general and 
genuine blessing, not a special 
luxury. They did not succeed in 
this, thanks to their opponents, the 
clergy; but they were the only 
body of men in Europe who held 
and steadily sought to legislate 
upon these principles—thus antici- 
pating centuries. 

To ensure their success in the 
United Provinces, and extend them, 
if possible, to other peoples, was 
the supreme, avowed, and uniform 
aim of Barneveld’s policy. In that 
age there was no grander one. For 
many years he was conspicuously 
‘the Prime Minister of European 
Protestantism.’ It was for this he 
laboured at the desk and reasoned 
in the council. It was for this he 
was willing to be reviled and per- 
secuted, and to have all manner of 
evil spoken falsely of him, if by no 
other means it could be attained. 
It was for this he created a system 
of public credit quite marvellous 
in the circumstances, so that the 
soldiers of Maurice might carry on 
the war with Spain to a victorious 
end. It was for this he left no 
argument unused with the Courts 
of France and England, that they 
might see eye to eye in a common 
cause, and save Europe from what 
proved to be a thirty years’ war. 

All this is manifest and undeni- 
able, even if there were nothing 
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else to show it, from the history of 
the Twelve Years’ Truce. Its ob. 
ject was to secure to the United 
Provinces all they had been fighting 
for during the previous forty years. 
Their quarrel with Charles V. and 
his son Philip II. was the grand 
quarrel of that age as to the rights 
of subjects to think for themselves. 
In the defence of these rights they 
had spilt their blood like water, 
outrivalled in heroic deeds all an- 
cient story, and now held their 
hearths and altars sacred and safe. 
But they did so at the sword’s 
point. The King of Spain, now 
Philip ITI., was still their lord and 
master, and, could he only prosecute 
the war successfully, their homes 
and churches would soon be in 
flames, and their rights laughed to 
scorn. But he, poor ‘ simulacrum’ 
of aking, was unable at the moment 
to do this, his treasury being empty 
and his soldiers weary; and so, 
through his ministers, he opened 
peace negotiations with his revolted 
subjects. His necessity was Bar- 
neveld’s opportunity. The great 
advocate, accustomed, as no other 
living statesman, to scan the politi- 
cal horizonof Europe, was convinced 
that the propitious moment for 
honourable, straightforward nego- 
tiations to secure peace, indepen- 
dence, and free commerce, free re- 
ligion and free government, had 
come, and that there was need for 
no more war. He was fired with 
the prospect. It was not merely 
the fate of the United Netherlands 
that hung upon the issue. The 
peace of all Christendom, the most 
considerable material interests of 
civilisation, and the highest political 
and moral principles that can in- 
fluence human action, were involved 
in those negotiations. They lasted 
two years. Party spirit and party 
malice raged against Barneveld ; in- 
sults and calumnies, which we hap- 
pily cannot imagine, were showered 
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upon him. In vain. Profoundly 
convinced that a successful issue to 
these negotiations was of infinite 
value to his country and Europe, 
and autocratic in his influence over 
the States party, he toiled on, hoping 
against hope. At length he over- 
came all obstacles, chief of which 
were those raised by the Orange or 
war party, and brought the Com- 
monwealth safe through the tem- 
pest, carrying all the points he had 
from the first contended for—the 
most important of which were the 
independence of the States, and 
their recognition by Spain as an 
equal. 

Such was the Twelve Years’ 
Truce. ‘It was made and announced 
all over the Netherlands by the 
ringing of bells—the happy dis- 
charge of innocent artillery, by illu- 
minations, by Te Deums in all the 
churches. Papist and Presbyterian 
fell on their knees in every grand 
cathedral or humblest church to 
thank God that what had seemed 
the eternal butchery was over.’ It 
made the year 1609 a memorable 
one in the world’s history, and a 
great landmark in human progress, 
for it saw the recognition by the 
Catholic Powers of a Ccmmon- 
wealth which contained within it- 
self the germs of a larger liberty— 
religious, political, and commercial 
—than had yet been known, and 
which, in the natural use of these 
privileges, was to foster in its 
bosom for generations to come the 
future liberties of the world. This 
was unquestionably one of the most 
considerable results of the Reforma- 
tion. Something had been gained 
for humanity in exchange for the 
myriads of lives lost and the trea- 
sures spent in the Great War. A 
step forward had been made in 
civilisation. The finger on the dial 
had moved a little onward, and 
could not be pushed back. A new 
idea—the idea of personal, inalien- 
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able rights—had been added to the 
world’s stock, and its existence ac- 
knowledged by its oldest and dead- 
liest enemies. It could never die. 
And the Truce was the work of 
Barneveld. He had piloted the ves- 
sel through difficulties all quailed at 
but himself, and plucked the flower 
of success from among the nettles 
of danger. No greater work could 
have been done for his country at 
that time. ‘If William the Silent 
was the founder of the independ- 
ence of the United Provinces, Bar- 
neveld was the founder of the Com- 
monwealth itself.’ 


The man who could do this must 
have had many of the lineaments of 
true greatness in his character, and 
belonged to the highest type of 
statesman. He legislated not so 
much for the present as for the 
future. To him, those lines— 


How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which kings or laws can cause or 
cure ! 


were utterly and cruelly false. 
From his own experience, he too 
well knew that the law-giver and 
the law-dispenser are the custodians 
of all we hold dearest on earth.'° Yet, 
strangely enough, although ‘there 
have been few men at any period 
whose lives have been more closely 
identified than his with a national 
history, there have been few great 
men in any history whose names 
have become less familiar to the 
world, and lived less in the mouths 
of posterity.’ The second and third- 
rate men of his age crowd the 
canvas; but Barneveld’s ‘ tall and 
majestic figure, his large quadran- 
gular face, austere blue eyes looking 
authority and command, vast fore- 
head, and grizzled beard,’ we no- 
where see. Howis this? How is 
it that a man who filled so large a 
place in the eyes of Europe, when 
James I. was King of England 


1° Superstition and Force. By H.C. Lea, pp. 13,14. Philadelphia. 1870. 
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should have been already nearly 
forgotten? Hereby hangs a story 
which carries us back to the history 
of our own island, when arbitrary 
imprisonments and executions were 
its disgrace—to the days of Thomas 
Cromwell and Raleigh and Sir 
John Eliot and Russell. Equalling 
in pathetic power anything in our 
annals, it is particularly instructive 
to us from what I may call the 
‘modern’ play of passions in it. 
We have seen the like ourselves, 
although on a smaller scale. It is 
not of that remote interest which 
never touches us, and has only a 
statuesque attractiveness at the 
best. ‘As a study, a lesson, and a 
warning, the fate of Barneveld is 
as deserving of serious attention as 
most political tragedies of the last 
few centuries.’ 

As in other instances, however, 
the immediately determining causes 
of this obscurity were accidental, 
and they were these two :— 

(1.) The impersonal nature of 
Barneveld’s office. The great mis- 
fortune of the constitution of the 
Commonwealth, and its great pecu- 
liarity at this period, was that no 
principle was absolutely settled. 
Mr. Motley points out this to tire- 
someness. It was without an ac- 
knowledged centre, a responsible 
head. ‘There were seven States. 
Each claimed to be sovereign. 
There was, therefore, no popular re- 
presentation, and no proper execu- 
tive head. Men’s minds and men’s 
time had been fully occupied for 
half a century in throwing off a 
tyrant’s yoke, and in asserting 
national independeuce. Time was 
to shape these things in the future. 
Meanwhile, as usual, some were to 
be mangled and torn to pieces 
among the wheels of the new, self- 
regulating machinery. The sove- 
reignty of the country was divided 
among and inherent in these States, 
whose deputies or envoys formed 
the States-General. It would, how- 
ever, have been difficult legally and 
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historically to establish this sove- 
reignty as a matter of right. In 
this Assembly the province of 
Holland, being richer and more 
powerful than all its six sisters 
combined, had a pre-eminent in- 
fluence, and naturally took the first 
place in all schemes of enterprise, 
and in all political matters—much 
as Prussia did in the late Germanic 
Diet. 

Barneveld was member for Hol- 
land, Advocate-General, and Keeper 
of its Great Seal, and as such led 
its administration. And Holland 
led the Confederacy. Barneveld 
was virtually, therefore, the States- 
General. Officially, he was sim- 
ply their honorary secretary; in 
reality, he was premier. ‘ The ever- 
teeming brain, the restless, almost 
omnipresent hand, the fertile pen, 
the eloquent and ready tongue, were 
seen, heard, and obeyed by the 
great European public, by the 
monarchs, statesmen, and warriors 
of the time, at many critical mo- 
ments of history; but it was not 
John of Barneveld that spoke to the 
world—it was those “ high and puis- 
sant lords my masters, the States- 
General’’!’ A singular and perilous 
post, indeed, requiring the highest 
gifts of head and heart, and a love 
of country far exceeding love of 
self in any one who should fill it 
with honour and advantage to his 
country and Protestant Europe, for 
more than a generation! Hardly 
anything but the consciousness of 
wielding immense power for good 
could be fully gratified in such an 
office ; the man who filled it could 
hardly hope for the praise of his 
contemporaries, und could never 
climb to the steps of the throne. 
Although guiding the destinies, 
although the informing and master 
spirit of the young Commonwealth, 
he must be content to be as shadowy 
as an Under-Secretary of State, 
his supreme concern and reward 
being the general progress of Euro- 
pean Protestantism and religious 
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liberty. The Commonwealth was his 
mistress, for whom he felt no sacri- 
fice was too great. What if, in re- 
turn for his devotion and valour, 
she grew fickle and jealous, and 
broke his heart ? 

(2.) The changed position of 
Holland. Had that country, of 
which he was so long the first 
citizen, maintained until our day 
the same proportionate position 
among the empires of Christendom 
as it held in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, ‘the name of John of Barne- 
veld would have perhaps been as 
familiar to all men as it is at this 
moment to nearly every inhabitant 
of the Netherlands.’ And had the 
language in which he wrote be- 
come a world’s language, his writ- 
ings would have kept his name 
green, being worthy of attentive 
study as containing noble illustra- 
tions of the history and politics of 
his age, with theories and senti- 
ments often far in advance of it. 
But Holland has ceased to be a 
political power in Europe, and her 
language is never heard but among 
skippers and merchants. We never 
think of looking to her annals 
for those who have won a place 
among the world’s worthies; nor 
of making an ensample of men who 
have such crabbed unmusical names. 
Worse still, we do not even seem 
to know the infinite debt of obli- 
gation which European liberty 
owes, and shall ever owe, to that 
little strip of sandy inhospitable 
seaboard, for many generations the 
sacred Retreat of Freedom, whose 
free soil was dear alike to the Pilgrim 
Fathers, the English Nonconform- 
ists, and the Scottish Presbyterians, 
and whose printing-presses gave 
voice age after age to the mind 
of Europe. 

On accidents like these is fame 
dependent! To correct this un- 
avoidably ill-balanced and really 
false state of things on behalf of 
both people and princes, and to re- 
habilitate the past with the actual 
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and the true, regardless of the pre- 
possessions of generations, is one 
of the noblest ant! most important 
functions of modern history. It 
is in our power now to rise above 
the accidental and capricious in 
these great and grave matters. And 
happily everywhere history is now 
regarded as ‘ investigation,’ or ‘in- 
quiry,’ as the word originally sig- 
nifies. Whence it will come about 
by-and-by that many a fair re- 
nown will perish, being built on 
stubble ; and many a breken or ob- 
scured one will be restored on foun- 
dations proof against calumny and 
time. Barneveld’s will be one. His 
good name has waited to be righted 
for two centuries and a quarter, and 
it has been righted. Well would it 
be for all who are known to fame 
if their good name could bear the 
scrutiny which his has borne. The 
Great Soul of the world is just. 


The mills of God grind slowly, 
But the mills of God grind sure. 


The Truce opened a new page in 
the history of the Netherlands ; 
and so from watching her splendid 
struggle with Spain stage by stage, 
and her elevation from a depen- 
dency to a free Commonwealth, we 
have now to turn to witness her 
internal affairs and condition—a 
very differentspectacle. Barneveld’s 
genius had won for his country the 
political position she heartily de- 
sired, despite many annoying, and, 
as it proved, prophetic embroil- 
ments. Considering the interests 
she had at stake, and the immense 
influence: possible to her as a 
powerful Protestant state in North- 
ern Europe in maintaining the 
fruits of the Reformation, ‘the 
balance of power,’ as we now say, 
it was devoutly to be wished: that 
this position should be strength- 
ened and wisely used. She had 
undoubtedly much of the future in 
her hands. She was mistress of 
the North seas; was in the first 
rank as a military power; her com- 
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merce filled her quays, and was 
being extended with all diligence ; 
her resources were many, and her 
people knew how to develop them ; 
and if her wealth was not great, it 
was because she had just come out 
of a forty years’ war with the most 
powerful nation in the Old World. 
Sad to say, however, although war 
ceased in all her borders, and her 
soldiers, who wanted employment, 
went elsewhere, Peace, with her 
olive branch, did not settle down, 
instead. Time and thought were 
now found, as her enemies had 
predicted, for personal and party 
rivalries, for the begetting and fos- 
tering of jealousies, for the scoring 
off old grudges and quarrels ; for, 
in other words, all the manifold 
miseries of religious and political 
faction. One against the common 
enemy, shoulder to shoulder, the 
same people became rent into con- 
tentious sects and parties, who hated 
each other with a perfect hatred. 
Barneveld was to find that combi- 
nations from within were worse 
to deal with than combinations from 
without. Old and grey in the 
world’s service, he was to know yet 
more of the malignity of partisan- 
ship, and the perversity, even fiend- 
ishness of religious hatred. His 
statesmanship was to be baulked 
by spites; his life-long services 
and patriotism lightly esteemed 
and blackened with every slander. 
As we see now, he had at this 
period reached the height of his 
power, and was doomed to find 
henceforth the shadows darkening 
upon every further step, till at a 
sudden turning on his way he is 
lost to our sight. 

Mr. Motley will tell us in his own 
words of these things, which will be 
seen to be, as] have said above, quite 
‘modern ’ in their play of passion,— 
the same as we have seen at our 
own doors. 

The great question of Church and State, 


which Barneveld had always felt to be 
among the vital problems of the age, and on 
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which his opinions were most decided, caine 
up for partial solution about this time. ... 
There was one established principle then 
considered throughout Europe, the grand re- 
sult of the Reformation—Cujus regio ejus 
religio: as impudent an invasion of human 
right as any heaven-born dogma of Infalli- 
bility. The sovereign of a country prescribed 
his own creed to his subjects. In the royal 
conscience were included the million con- 
sciences of his subjects. The inevitable 
result in a country like the Netherlands, 
without a personal sovereign, was a struggle 
between the new Church and the civil go- 
vernment for mastery... . This contro- 
versy assumed a serious form in 1590, but 
external pressure made a compromise easy, 
and it was not until the appointment of 
Jacob Arminius to the professorship of 
theology at Leyden, in 1603, that a danger 
of schism in the Church seemed impending. 
The great war with Spain had been made, 
it was urged and honestly believed, not 
against the Inquisition, not to prevent 
Netherlanders from being burned and 
buried alive by the old true Church, not 
in defence of ancient charters, constitu- 
tions, and privileges—the precious result 
of centuries of popular resistance to de- 
spotic force—not to maintain an amount 
ot civil liberty and local self-government 
larger in extent than any then existing in 
the world, not to assert equality of religion 
for all men, but simply to establish the 
true religion, the one Chureh, the only 
possible creed—the creed and Church of 
Calvin, 

The original influence of Arminius had 
been so great that when the preachers of 
Holland had been severally called on by a 
Synod to sign the Heidelberg Catechism, 
many of them refused. Here was open 
heresy and revolt. The churches called for 
a national synod, and they did this as by 
divine right. ‘ My Lords the States-General 
must observe,’ they said,‘ that this assembly 
now demanded is not a human institution 
but an ordinance of the Holy Ghost in its 
community, not depending upon any man’s 
authority, but proceeding from God to the 
community.’ The States-General agreed to 
the synod, but imposed a condition that there 
should be a revision of Creed and Cate- 
chism. This was thundered down with one 
blast. The answer of the Government, 
through the mouth of Barneveld, was that 
‘to my Lords the States-General, as the 
foster futhers and protectors of the 
churches, every right belonged.’ 

Thus far the States-General were unani- 
mous. But the arrogance of the Reformed 
priesthood had begun to dig a chasm. 
Men who, with William the Silent and 
Barneveld, had indulged in the vision of 
religious equality as a possible result of so 
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much fighting against the Holy Inquisition, 
were perhaps to be disappointed." 

They were to be disappointed, 
and as time went on this grew 
clearer. The early death of Armi- 
nius in 1609 made a new election 
necessary, and the person whom 
the choice fell upon was Conrad 
Vorstius. Great was the uproar in 
consequence. Even our own King 
James I., and who had won the prize 
in so many theological tournaments, 
joined in it with ‘a shriek fierce and 
shrill enough to rouse Arminius 
from his grave.’ Vorstius was 
never allowed to qualify, to teach, 
or to preach; and some years after 
the great Synod of Dort condemned 
his opinions and deprived him of 
his professorship. 

Kvents thickened. Seeing how 
things were going, the preachers 
who were disciples of Arminius 
drew up what was called a re- 
monstrance addressed to the States 
of Holland, in which they defended 
themselves from ‘ the reproach that 
they were seeking change in the di- 
vine service, and desirous of creating 
schism.’ They were thenceforth 
called Remonstrants. Their op- 
ponents followed their example, and 
drew up a contra-remonstrance, 
whence they took the name of Con- 
tra-Remonstrants. These sum- 
marised their theological belief in 
seven points, those in five points; 
the dividing line between them 
being the doctrine of Predestination. 

Henceforth, in burghers’ mansions, pea- 
sants’ cottages, mechanics’ back-parlours, 
on board herring-smacks, canal-boats, and 
East Indiamen ; in shops, counting-rooms, 
farmyards, guard-rooms, ale-houses ; on the 
exchange, in the tennis court, in the mall; 
at banquets, at burials, christenings, or 
bridals; wherever and whenever human 
creatures met each other, there was ever 
to be found the fierce wrangle of Remon- 
strant and Contra-Remonstrant, the his- 
sing of redhot theological rhetoric, the 
pelting of hostile texts. Province against 
province, city against city, family against 
family—it was one vast scene of bickering, 
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denunciation, heartburnings,. mutual re- 
crimination, and hatred, 

The men who, banded like brothers, had 
so heroically fought for two generations 
long for liberty against an almost super- 
human despotism, now seemed determined 
to bring the very name of liberty into con- 
tempt. Where the Remonstrants were in 
the ascendant they excited the hatred and 
disgust of the orthodox by their overbear- 
ing determination to carry their Five Points ; 
and where the Contra-Remonstrants held 
possession of the churches and the city 
governments, acts of tyranny were of every- 
day occurrence. 


There was a great practical 
question involved in this fierce 
dispute as to dogma which had 
much to do with its character and 
consequences ; and it was this, that 
the Remonstrants held that the 
Church was subordinate to the State, 
the Contra-Remonstrants that it was 
independent of, if not even supe- 
rior to, the State. It was the 
old struggle between priest and 
politician for supremacy over the 
whole body of the people. But let 
us carefully notice that in this case 
it was a form of it quite peculiar to 
the Netherlands. It was not, on the 
one side, an attempt to erect a 
theocracy after the style of Calvin 
in Geneva, or Knox and Melville in 
Edinburgh, nor a wish to see instead 
a church system like Bancroft’s and 
Laud’s. It was ‘a battle between 
the Union and the principles of 
State sovereignty.’ Each province 
was sovereign. As a member of 
the Union each province was repre- 
sented in the States-General, and its 
decision in all matters was final. At 
the same time, the right to regulate 
its own religious affairs was ex- 
pressly guaranteed to each province. 
Was this a mere fiction and snare ? 
or had its framers foreseen and pro- 
vided for possible differences in re- 
ligious opinions? The Remonstrants 
who were composed of the better 
classes, thought the protecting clause 
meant something; the Contra-Re- 
monstrants, who included the clergy 
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and poorer classes, scornfully re- 
pudiated its applicability. A col- 
lision between the central and the 
provincial authority was therefore 
imminent, a conflict which threaten- 
ed the veryexistence of the Union, and 
touched the great principles which 
it was supposed it embodied, and 
was its peerless and twice-blessed 
characteristic. The question before 
every man was whether to hold by 
the States rights, for the sake of 
toleration, although at some risk to 
the Union, or to prefer the Union to 
everything else. 

Which side did Barneveld take ? 


Barneveld turned his eyes, as much as in 
such an inflammatory age it was possible, 
from subtile points of theology, and relied 
on his great grandfather’s motto of humi- 
lity, ‘ Nil scire tutissima fides. He was no 
theologian, but he believed himself to be a 
Christian, and he certainly was a thought- 
ful and humble one. He had not the arro- 
gance to pierce behind the veil, and assume 
to read the inscrutable thoughts of the 
Omnipotent. 

‘ Believe, and cause others to believe (he 
said in a letter to the States Envoy at the 
English Court), that I am, and with the 
grace of God hope to continue, an upright 
patriot, as I have proved myself to be in 
these last forty-two years spent in the 
public service. In the matter of differen- 
tial religious points I remain of the opinions 
which I have held for more than fifty years, 
and in which I hope to live and die, to wit, 
that a good Christian man ought to believe 
that he is predestined to eternal salvation 
through God's grace, giving for reasons that 
he has a firm belief that his salvation is 
founded purely on God's grace and the ex- 
piation of our sins through our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and that if he should fall into 
any sins his firm trust is that God will not 
let him perish in them, but mercifully 
turn him to repentance.’ 

The great principle by which his poli- 
tical life had been guided was the supremacy 
of the civil authority over the sacerdotal 
and the military. To the individual sove- 
reignty of each province he held with the 
tenacity of a lawyer and historian. In that 
he found the only clue through the labyrinth 
which ecclesiastical and political affairs 
presented. No other theory was tenable. 
To obtain union by stretching all the 
ancient historical privileges and liberties of 
the separate provinces upon the Procrus- 
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tean bed of a single dogma; to look for 
nationality only in common subjection to 
an infallible priesthood; to accept a Cate- 
chism as the palladium upon which the 
safety of the State was to depend for all 
time, was not healthy constitutionalism in 
the eyes of Barneveld. The whole matter 
he regarded as a struggle between the 
clergy and the civil power for mastery over 
the State, as an attempt to subject provin- 
cial freedom to the central authority purely 
in the interest of the priesthood of a parti- 
cular sect. The remedy he fondly hoped 
for was moderation and union within the 
Church itself. He was unceasing in his 
prayers and appeals for mutual toleration 
on the subject of Predestination. He felt 
that a wider scheme of forbearance was im- 
practicable. Believing that grave danger 
to the Fatherland was lurking under this 
attempt, by the general Government, to 
usurp the power of dictating the religious 
creed of all the provinces, his whole influ- 
ence and energy at home and abroad was 
spent in devising some means of accom- 
modation, mutual toleration, and Christian 
settlement of differences in regard to the 
Five Points in question, rather than by the 
proposed National Synod.” 


Barneveld was therefore the 
acknowledged chief of the States- 
rights party, and was regarded by 
ali as the head of the Remonstrants. 
And in this he was consistent. 
However it might be as to political 
opinions with many who held by the 
theology of the Five Points, he at 
least was above all suspicion and 
cavil. To him the two were correla- 
tives. He had always shrunk from 
schism, and urged toleration among 
Protestants because the points usu- 
ally in dispute were those which the 
best of men might differ upon, and 
had differed upon in the early and 
medieval Church, without harm to 
their Christian life, and which on 
that account, and not to refer to the 
speculative difficulties of the case, it 
was most wicked to makeshibboleths 
of. He had always upheld the free 
action of the States, unless where 
controlled by the decisive vote of 
the States-General, and he had 
written law and immemorial 
practice in this on hisside. But all 
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this mattered nothing now. The 
cry of the majority of the nation 
was for the National Synod ; and he 
was not. Was John of Barneveld 
always to sway us, men said, and 
decide for us? It seemed from 
their tempers and their words as if 
he were to do so no longer. Nay, 
it soon appeared that he was to be 
hooted at, and hounded as the worst 
and most worthless of men. ‘ Nil 
scire tutissima fides’ was reason 
enough for this on religious grounds ; 
his imperious maintenance of the 
States-rights more than enough on 
political. 

This brings us to 1616. The 
balk of the people, of the fisher- 
folk and wharfingers, the boatmen 
and sailors, the cottars and crafts- 
men, thought it to be essential to 
God’s honour to have the National 
Synod and the doctrines of fate and 
free-will fixed for ever. Sunday 
after Sunday they heard of these 
from their preachers, and of the 
baleful doctrines of Arminianism. 
Were they not the elect? Had 
they not been the objects of sove- 
reign grace from alleternity ? They 
had been chosen, and could not fall 
away. Nay, a firm assurance in the 
truth of these doctrines was neces- 
sary to every Christian man. No 
ray of light fell athwart their 
fevered minds, revealing the awful- 
ness of these positions, and filling 
them with wholesome fear and 
silence; and the far-off horizon 
which encompasses us all, and is 
never nearer to mortal eye travel 
we ever so long, was not dreamt of, 
and could not be seen by them. 
Their dogmatic conceptions were 
fixed, and real, and tangible; as 
plain as a pike-staff. Narrowing 
the Gospel in” consequence to a 
single metaphysical formula, from 
long looking at it, this seemed to 
them as the one thing necessary in 
life, and without a belief in which 
no man could be a Christian. Love 
and its fair divine fruits failed from 
and ceased to live in such a burn- 
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ing atmosphere. Calumny, rank 
and foul, as is its invariable wont, 
shot up with tropical luxuriance 
instead. And so, ere long, the 
saddest spectacle this earth can 
show was seen in the Common- 
wealth—a great people forgetful 
of the past, blind to the future, 
and maddened about the present, 
joining in the horrid cry, ‘ Crucify 
him, crucify him,’ against the 
statesman and patriot who, more 
than any man living, had made 
them what they were. 

To no man is fortune more 
fickle than to the statesman. The 
rise and fall of ministers is one 
of the largest items in the annals 
of most states, and is, as it was 
in the present case, the truest 
weather-gauge of modern poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical history. To 
no man are Solon’s words to 


Croesus, one of the best things in 
Herodotus, ‘Call no man happy 
till he is dead,’ so applicable. If 
he fall on evil days he is neglected. 


If he comes before his time he is 
misunderstood and maligned. If 
he holds office during a period of 
change he is likely to be swept 
aside by the tides of feeling; and 
if it should chance to be a period 
of religious change these tides may, 
and probably will, dash him in 
pieces. For the one grand and 
absolute necessity for him is Success. 
Anything short of this is failure 
and inexcusable fault. As with 
Nelson at Copenhagen, it is either 
fame or ignominy. 

The new favourite of fortune 
and idol of the many was Prince 
Maurice the Statholder. The fifth 
act of the tragedy opens with his 
becoming the head of the Contra- 
Remonstrants; and from this time 
forward till its last most melan- 
choly scene, three years hence, the 
worst passions of the human heart 
were freely called into play. For 
much of this and its consequences 
Prince Maurice must be held directly 
accountable. He was one of the 
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greatest soldiers of his age, yet, I 
suppose, his name has small in- 
terest for us, save in its connection 
with ‘the great statesman, and 
patriot, and jurist, of which civili- 
sation will be always proud;’ and 
it is only too certain that although 
his escutcheon is bright with the 
record of many a deed of glory, 
there is one dark deep stain on it 
on which the eye of posterity, un- 
heeding the surrounding radiance, 
is constantly fixed, and that is the 
blood of Barneveld.'* 

I think Mr. Motley is unneces- 
sarily timid in his account of Prince 
Maurice in these terrible days. A 
little more frankness and candid 
summing up as to the probable 
ends which he had in view in head- 
ing the majority of the preachers 
and the people, and as to his re- 
sponsibility for the continuation, 
the character, and the consequences 
of the feud between the rival church 
factions, would have been welcome. 
And it would have been perfectly 
safe. There is abundant evidence 
that he was ambitious and design- 
ing, and, like all his relatives who 
succeeded him in the Statholderate, 
had a covetous eye on the throne. 
Mr. Motley has no partiality for 
him; and the new matter which 
he uses in these volumes furnishes 
many fresh illustrations of the spirit 
and aims of the man. We form 
our own opinion of him from these. 
It would have given us all an addi- 
tional pleasure, however, to have 
had one more clear incisive judg- 
ment on a matter upon which 
history has scarcely one dissentient 
voice. 

Prince Maurice was younger than 
Barneveld by more than twenty 
years. The soldier was now in the 
full flower of his strength, the 
statesman had passed his seventieth 
winter, and was beginning to feel 
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their frosts. At the death of his 
illustrious father he was a lad of 
eighteen, too young, it was thought, 
to have transferred to him the 
kingly honours which had awaited 
his sire; but the utmost that could 
be given in lieu was secured to him 
mainly by the efforts of Barneveld. 
He was appointed Statholder of 
five provinces, and captain-general 
of the army. As the commander 
of the Netherland forces, he had to 
cope with the greatest generals of 
his day; and did this from the first 
so successfully as to prove that he 
had made war his study, and was a 
consummate master of strategy. 
He at once took rank as a daring 
and inventive soldier, who would 
probably be one of the factors of 
that age, as his grandfather and 
father had been in theirs, and as 
one at least of his family was des- 
tined to be later in that century. 
Unlike these, however, he was 
only a soldier, and was nothing of 
a statesman. Depth of nature and 
breadth of vision had not been given 
him : it was the present, and present 
gratification which interested and 
absorbed him. When, therefore, 
events took place which made for 
progress, if they traversed his par- 
ticular bent, they were sure to be 
denounced. The Twelve Years’ 
Truce was a case in point. He 
declared it would prove a pitfall. 
Certainly, if concluded, his occupa- 
tion and some of his offices would 
be gone; he would be relegated to 
comparative obscurity; his fame as 
a soldier would not increase, nor 
could his hopes of growing into 
overshadowing power rise higher, or 
the chances of his motto, ‘ Tandem 
fit surculus arbor,’—‘ The twig shall 
yet become a tree’—be likely to im- 
prove. As most men would do, most 
men being commonplaee, Maurice 
opposed it with might and main, 


8 History of Holland, from the Beginning of the Tenth to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. By C. M. Davies, vol. ii. p. 560. London: John W. Parker. 1842. 
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and in addition appealed to all 
immediately interested, or who be- 
lieved themselves to be so, in the 
continuance of the war with Spain, 
and to the clergy, who could not see 
eye to eye with Barneveld in mat- 
ters of toleration, and had no such 
vision of the future as he had. In 
spite of all his efforts and influence, 
however, the truce was concluded, 
to the honour of its promoters 
and the general gain of the nation. 
Maurice and his connections were 
well remembered and well provided 
for; but he had been defeated, 
thoroughly defeated. ‘ Jealousy, 
that potent principle which controls 
the regular movements and accounts 
for the aberrations of hwmanity in 
widest spheres, as well as narrowest 
circles, far more generally and con- 
clusively than philosophers or his- 
torians have been willing to admit, 
began forthwith to manifest its sub- 
tile and irresistible influence. From 
that time forth the antagonism be- 
tween the eminent statesman and 
the great military chieftain became 
inevitable. The importance of the 
one seemed likely to increase day 
by day; the occupation of the other 
for a time was over.’ And this 
antagonism was all the more cer- 
tain, that the truce seemed like 
the taking away also of his last 
hope of becoming sovereign of the 
States. It is said that he early 
nourished thoughts of reaching to 
this. . Barneveld had even been 
sounded, so men believed, by the 
Princess Dowager Louise de Co- 
ligny, widow of William the Silent, 
as to the feasibility of procuring the 
sovereignty for Maurice. ‘ But he 
proved to her that Maurice, in seek- 
ing the sovereignty, was seeking his 
ruin, Everyone was in favour 
of increasing his pension, his sala- 
ries, his material splendour. Should 
he succeed in seizing the sove- 
reignty, men would envy him even 
to the ribbons of his pages and 
his lackeys’ shoes. He turned to 
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the annals of Holland, and showed 
the Princess that there had hardly 
been a sovereign Count against 
whom his subjects had not revolted, 
marching generally into the very 
courtyard of the palace of the Hague 
in order to take his life. Louise de 
Coligny was convinced, and at once 
changed her mind ; Maurice listened 
to her coldly, gave little heed to the 
Advoceate’s logic, and hated him in 
his heart from that day forth.’ 
‘Thus,’ says Mr. Motley, and we 
all feel that the word begins the 
climax of the argument which has 
carried us along with it, ‘ thus the 
foundation was laid of that terrible 
enmity which, inflamed by theolo- 
gical passion, was to convert the 
period of peace into a hell, to rend 
the provinces asunder when they 
had most need of repose, and to lead 
to tragical results for ever to be 
deplored.’ 

If we may not say that Prince Mau- 
rice watched for his opportunity, 
we can at least say that what he 
considered his opportunity came, 
and that he was ready to use it for 
his own ends. It was one of the 
absurd and dangerous peculiarities 
of the Statholderate that it com- 
bined with it the post of Captain- 
General. It was therefore at once a 
civil and a military office, the duties 
and interests of which were often 
incompatible, and certain to come 
frequently into collision. As Stat- 
holder, the ostensible head of the 
State was bound to procure for 
that State peace and repose, and to 
uphold the liberties and economise 
the finances of the Provinces; as 
Captain-General he would be in- 
clined to place the army on a footing 
dangerous to the one and ruinous 
to the other. As Statholder he was 
the sworn defender of the rights 
and privileges of the towns; as 
Captain-General he had a force 
always at hand to crush those rights 
and privileges when they opposed 
his will or clashed with his views. 
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Nearly every public measure being 
valid without his concurrence, he 
was tempted to thwart those mea- 
sures that were distasteful to him 
by underhand and illegal means. As 
Statholder the permanent income 
he enjoyed rendered him indepen- 
dent and careless of the smiles of 
the States-General; while as Cap- 
tain-General he might almost do as 
he pleased, as no power existed in 
the Constitution sufficient to coerce 
or punish him, Thus while he was 
perpetually irritated by the appear- 
ance of opposition and restrictions 
on his authority, he was, as he well 
knew, strong enough to silence and 
bear down ‘all opposition.'4 When 
therefore the Reformed Church was 
rent in two on the question of abso- 
lute Predestination, Maurice seems 
to have felt that his turn had come 
when he might try issues once 
more with the man who he had 
long felt stood right in his way. 
He did not decide hastily. ‘Iam a 
soldier, not a divine.’ His favourite 
preacher was no less than John 
Uytenbogart, the eloquent defender 
of Arminius, and author of the 
Remonstrance. But as the abyss 
widened, and the wild waves raged 
more and more madly, he began to 
let it be known which side he would 
take, and the part he himself meant 
to play. ‘I know nothing of pre- 
destination, whether it is green 
or whether it is blue; but I do 
know that the Advocate’s pipe and 
mine will never play the same tune.’ 
‘Barns,’ said he, some time after 
this, in answer to some Contra- 
Remonstrant complaints about some 
of that party having no better place 
of worship, ‘ barns and outhouses! 
Are we to preach in barns? The 
churches belong to us, and we mean 
to have them, too.’ And thinking 
the time ripe for action, in Mid- 
summer 1617, he publicly seceded 
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from the Remonstrants and went 
over in solemn show to the ‘ af- 
flicted Church,’ as the Contra-Re- 
monstrants called themselves. 

The race was now to the swift 
and the battle to the strong. Very 
soon it appeared who should win. 
In everything Barneveld was check- 
mated. His eloquence ceased to 
tell as it was wont to do on 
his countrymen’s actions. In vain 
did he struggle against the fast- 
running foaming eddies of po- 
pular passion; in vain did he 
wrestle with destiny in hope of 
shaping circumstances according to 
his will. The very stars in their 
courses fought against him. True, 
it was manifestly a most unfair 
fight. ‘The cassock and the sword 
had united against the gown. Who 
could stand—who ever stood— 
against a combination of these? 
The meanest of the human passions, 
envy, jealousy, political and clerical 
hate, above all, that deadliest and 
basest of malignant spirits which is 
bred out of subserviency to rising 
and rival power, swarmed about 
ard stung him atevery step. And, 
sad to say, this spirit of lying became 
the conspicuous feature in the con- 
test, now really a death-grapple. 
It had been one of the features of 
popular agitation ten years before 
when the Great Truce was being 
negotiated; the insinuations and 
misrepresentations of press and of 
pulpit were then exceedingly cruel. 
They were unheeded. But there 
was coming a time when this suc- 
cessful and wise statesman, con- 
scious of his own integrity, his 
manifold labours, and unparalleled 
experience, would find it less easy 
to treat the voice of slanderers with 
contempt. That time had now 
come. The moment the clouds 
darkened on Barneveld’s path the 
adders crept one by one from their 


4 Davies, vol. ii. pp. 699-70, where the nature of the office is lucidly described. 
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hidings and hissed at his feet, and 
continued to do so, and to increase 
in venomousness in exact propor- 
tion to the chances of his fall. 
Modern history with all its iniquities 
has nothing to compare in calumny 
with the case of John of Barneveld. 
For, observe, the moot point of the 
contention was a theological one, 
and the pretended desire of all 
good men was a religious assembly. 
No wonder that the Spaniards 
chuckled, and the French mourned 
over the enmity which was thus 
wasting the strength of a noble but 
ademented people. Why this base 
and unhallowed spirit, if it were all 
for the love of God? Alas, for the 
spirit which hasalways characterised 
our ecclesiastical feuds, ancient and 
modern, and which so seldom has 
been the spirit of Christ. Alas 
for the spirit which raged in 
the seven provinces, while the Sy- 
nod of Dort was agitated for, 
and which especially showed itself 
towards thisone man! His motives 
were corrupt, his principles impious, 
his objects villanous! The clerical 
party called him ‘atheist’ ; Maurice 
and his minions, with their hundred 
tongues, openly spoke of him as ‘a 
traitor,’ bought with Spanish gold ! 
The ambassadors of the English 
King, no unfit representatives of 
James I., followed suit; and the 
Iago of the party, the late ambas- 
sador of the Netherlands at the 
French Court, breathed subtlest 
poison into the air from his place 
of disgrace. In following Mr. 
Motley through these pages there 
may be many things which will 
seem outside of our interests and 
too antiquated for our sympathies ; 
but the extraordinary display of 
hatred, personal and popular, which 
they describe will have all the 
freshness of to-day. Slander, like 
the sphinx, never changes: her 
features are always the same. 

The Prince, now become the 
Prince of Orange, cared for none 
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of these things. His noble quarry 
was in his grip, and his eye kindled 
at the thought. ‘I will grind the 
Advocate and all his party to fine 
meal,’ he said. So the lying and 
blackguard lampooners had full 
swing. It mattered nothing though 
Barneveld and his friends com- 
plained. It was clear who was 
master, and who wanted to be more 
than master. ‘It moves the gall 
of an honest man, even after the 
lapse of two centuries and a half, to 
turn over those long-forgotten pages 
and mark the depths to which theo- 
logical and political party spirit 
could descend. . . Blackened daily 
all over by a thousand trowels, the 
purest and noblest character must 
have been defiled, and it is no 
wonder that the incrustation upon 
the Advocate’s fame should have 
lasted so long. Indeed, it would be 
difficult quite to comprehend the 
infinite extent and power of slander 
without a study of the career of the 
Advocate of Holland.’ 

But although ‘ Barneveld’s soul 
could no longer animate with 
courage a whole people,’ he had lost 
none of his influence over the States 
of Holland. The Prince and his 
party knew very well that the Synod 
would not be legal, and would pro- 
bably never be held without their 
consent; and their consent to a 
deliberate violation of the constitu- 
tion, and to the express sanctioning 
of intolerance in religious matters, 
they steadfastly refused to give. 
And there were many like-minded 
men throughout the Provinces. In 
these circumstances, what was to be 
done? The Synod must be held. 
The Prince durst not now recede a 
single inch. If resolved therefore 
to carry his point, he must either 
compel and coerce those whom he 
suspected would not crouch to him, 
or he must revolutionise the Pro- 
vinces. Either way was to act 
tyrannically. It had not entered 
into the popular imagination that 
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he would do either. But the am- 
bassador of James I. and the ex- 
treme members of the clerical party 
were ever at his right hand ;!° and 
as Captain-General he knew that at 
least his soldiers could be relied on. 
He accordingly decided, perhaps 
was partly driven to decide, what 
he should do; and with a wariness 
and tact worthy of a better cause, 
making his hold sure at every step, 
he proceeded to carry out his scheme 
like one strong in his integrity. 

Early in the following year, 
1618, Maurice set himself to re- 
volutionise the Provinces. He, first 
of all, handled the smaller and luke- 
warm magistracies, and, finding 
nothing to fear, he went from town 
to town with his body-guard and 
halberdiers, purging their boards of 
magistrates according to his plea- 
sure, and retaining only those 
devoted to the Synod and himself. 
For these acts, as arbitrary as any 
of Alva’s, he gave adroit pretexts 
and pleasant promises. It was an 
unavoidable duty, forced upon him 
by the disorders and dissensions 
which had lately disgraced so many 
of the towns; disorders and dissen- 
sions, he said, which would be 
amicably settled at the forthcoming 
National Synod. And as if the 
people had lived and fought in vain, 
or been suddenly bereft of their 
senses, in many places they voted 
him thanks for his gracious care of 
their interests, Amsterdam, the 
Venice of the North, being particu- 
larly demonstrative of her enthu- 
siasm, salvos of cannon, and 
orange-coloured banners. Had Bar- 
neveld been wrong in suspecting 
the Prince of aiming at the sove- 
reignty of the entire country ? 

One part of Maurice’s programme 
had thus been gone through very 
satisfactorily; the other part was 


'S Davies, vol. ii. p. 494; and see authorities. 
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yet todo. But everything looked 
well, and betokened success. 


At this supreme moment (says Mr, 
Motley in one of his characteristic pas- 
sages) Barneveld wished to have a personal 
interview with the Prince. Although dis- 
couraged he was not despondent, and was 
disposed to acquiesce in the inevitable, 
He had stood at the side of Maurice and 
of Maurice’s great father in darker hours 
even than these, They had turned to him 
on all trying and tragical occasions, and 
had never found his courage wavering or 
his judgment at fault. ‘ Not a friend, but 
a father, thus had Maurice with his own 
lips described the Advocate to the widow 
of William the Silent. Incapable of an 
unpatriotic thought, animated by sincere 
desire to avert evil and procure moderate 
action, Barneveld saw no reason whatever 
why, despite all that had been said and 
done, he should not once more hold council 
with the Prince, 

On August .17 Barneveld made his 
appearance at the apartments of the Stat- 
holder. The two great men on whom the 
fabric of the Republic had so long rested 
stood face to face once more. The Advo- 
cate, with long grey beard and stern blue 
eye, haggard with illness and anxiety, tall 
but bent with age, leaning on his staff and 
wrapped in black velvet coat—an imposing 
magisterial figure; the florid, plethoric 
Prince in brown doublet, big russet boots, 
narrow ruff, and shabby felt hat with its 
string of diamonds, with hand clutched on 
sword hilt, and eyes full of angry menace, 
the very type of the highborn, imperious 
soldier—thus they surveyed each other as 
men, once friends, between whom a gulf 
had opened. 

Barneveld sought to convince the Prince 
that in his opposition to him no disrespect 
had been intended to him, no invasion of 
his constitutioual rights, and that on his 
part his lifelong devotion to the House of 
Nassau had suffered no change. He re- 
peated his usual incontrovertible argu- 
ments against the Synod, as illegal and 
directly tending to subject the magistracy 
to the priesthood, a course of things which 
eight-and-twenty years before had nearly 
brought destruction on the country and led 
both the Prince and himself to captivity in 
a foreign land. . . . 

Barneveld used in vain the powers of 
argument by which he had guided kings 
and republics, cabinets and assemblies, 
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during so many years. His eloquence fell 
powerless upon the iron taciturnity of the 
Statholder. Maurice had expressed his de- 
termination, and had no other argument to 
sustain it but his usual exasperating silence. 
The interview ended as hopelessly as had 
been anticipated, and the Prince and the 
Advocate separated to meet no more on 
earth. 

‘One must pray to God,’ wrote the vene- 
rable statesman the day after to the am- 
bassador in London, ‘that everything may 
prosper to His honour and the welfare of the 
country. We live in a world where every- 
thing is interpreted to the worst. I place 
my trust in God the Lord and in my 
upright and conscientious determination to 
serve the country, his Excellency, and the 
religion in which, through God’s grace, I 
hope to continue to the end,’* 


But his Excellency wanted no 
more of his service; the Calvinists 
no more of his ‘ determination’ in 
religious matters. The programme 
was not yet exhausted, however; a 
trump card still remained in hand. 
But now that the Synod was sum- 
moned, and the magistracies were 
servile, was it worth while using it ? 
Maurice, like a gamester who feels 
certain he shall win, and have the 
thing he desires, did not hesitate ; 
staking everything on the issue, 
in an evil hour he played his game 
out. On the 29th August 1618, 
Barneveld was arrested in the name 
of the States-General, on his way 
to the Assembly of the States of 
Holland, at once carried off a pri- 
soner, and locked up in one of the 
Statholder’s rooms. 


So much of the Life of John of 
Barneveld, I think, we may ven- 
ture to sketch for our readers; but 
his Death, which may be said to 
begin from this, must be read in 
Mr. Motley’s most true and tender 
pages. It isa spectacle at which 
Humanity covers her eyes, and is 
dumb. 


On the day of the execution, a formal 
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entry was made in the register of the States 
of Holland :— 

‘Monday, 13th May, 1619.—To-day 
was executed with the sword here in the 
Hague, on a scaffold thereto erected in the 
Brunehof, before the steps of the great 
hall, Mr. John of Barneveld, in his life 
Knight, Lord of Berkel, Rodenrys, &c., 
Advocate of Holland and West Friesland, 
for reasons expressed in the sentence and 
otherwise, with confiscation of his property, 
after he had served the State thirty-three 
years, two months, and five days, since 
Sth March, 1586; a man of great activity, 
business, memory, and wisdom—yes, ex- 
traordinary in every respect. He that 
stands, let him see that he does not fall, 
and may God be merciful to his soul. 
Amen!’ (Vol. ii., 392.) 

He died at the age of seventy-one 
years, seven months, and eighteen 
days. 

Leaving the doomed patriot in 
his lonely prison, where at least no 
remorse or ill thoughts haunted and 
harassed him, we turn for a moment 
to other matters. The Synod, from 
which so many blessings were to 
flow, met at Dort on the 13th of 
November of this same eventful 
year. Itsat for seven months ; but 
as a Scotchman, who was present, 
keenly remarked, ‘ it was in danger 
of becoming a jest to all posterity.’ 7 
Did it clear up the awful questions 
it debated ? Which of us is aware of 
any benefit he enjoys from its learned 
and lengthy discussions? It was 
very sensible, however, of its own 
importance, for it believed that ‘its 
miraculous labours had caused hell 
itself to tremble.’ Although not com- 
petent to speak as to that, we are 
perfectly certain it hindered the 
kingdom of God. Its canons made 
for dispeace; they proposed no one 
single measure of conciliation ; 
they therefore caused a still wider 
alienation between the Lutherans 
and Calvinists than had already ex- 
isted, which had very disastrous 
consequences for European Protes- 
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tantism in the great war just open- 
ing; and when they were carried 
out by the civil authorities they led 
to the banishment of thousands, to 
imprisonments, to fines, to frauds, 
to all the miseries and mischiefs of 
persecution. Were it not, indeed, 
for the change of names, we might 
imagine ourselves, as we read of the 
pains and penalties which the Cal- 
vinist Christians considered them- 
selves bound to inflict upon their 
Arminian brethren, to have turned 
some pages back in Netherlands 
history, and to be reading again the 
penal edicts of the Emperor Charles 
and Philip II.'* And for predicting 
these results with a prophetic ear- 
nestness, and for labouring night 
and day to prevent them, as none of 
thetheologians knew, Barneveld had 
been denounced as ‘an atheist,’ and 
vilified by every foul and false 
name! So strange, yet so consist- 
ent is human nature. In so many 
ways does History repeat itself. 
Who, looking at these things, 
will say that the Synod had not a 
sinister influence on the fate of the 
illustrious prisoner who had so long, 
‘with upright and conscientious 
determination,’ opposed it? No- 
body can deny that at least it is 
probable it had.'® The chief of 
the Remonstrants was beyond the 
pale of its tender mercies, and not 
a finger was lifted on his behalf. 
And what of the Prince? Maurice 
was now sovereign in all but name. 
But Nemesis pursued him. Well 
would it have been for his fame 
(and for his country) if he had 
breathed his last on the plains of 
Nieuport. From that time he 
added no more leaves to his lau- 
rels; while as a statesman he 
proved himself simply incapable. 
The truth is that by-and-by a dis- 


18 Davies, vol. ii. p. 527. 
19 Brandt says it was ‘the opinion of the Synodical members that the authority of the 
Synod could never be established whilst his head continued on his shoulders,’ &c., vol. 
iil. p. 373- 
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term:pered spirit took possession of 
him as it did Saul the King. There 
were reasons enough for it, no 
doubt. He had risked everything 
in grasping at power, and found, 
as he had been foretold, that it 
would prove his ruin. In destroy- 
ing his illustrious rival he had cut 
the ground from underneath him- 
self. The stay and support of his 
fortunes was gone; the hand that 
had always been able to place 
money and troops at his disposal 
the instant he needed them was in 
the grave. In packing the magis- 
tracies, and in allowing the canons 
of the Synod to be carried out 
against the Remonstrants, he greatly 
weakened the general government. 
The ablest, most upright, most un- 
selfish men of the nation were 
either banished or deprived of their 
offices ; and those who filled them 
took their cue from their master, 
and fattened themselves at the pub- 
lic expense. The mob, which had 
before cherished him as an idol, 
was now silent as he passed along; 
or if his ears were greeted by any 
sound, it was by the hateful one of 
Barneveld! The woe denounced 
by the prophet against him that 
coveteth an evil covetousness to his 
house had fallen upon him; and in 
the bitterness of his heart he was 
heard to exclaim, ‘God hath aban- 
doned me.’ History has few names 
between whose early and declining 
days there is so melancholy a con- 
trast. The tree fell ere little more 
than half-grown. Himself he loved 
not last; the ends he aimed at were 
not his country’s, his God’s, and 
truth’s. 

But if not his, they, without the 
shadow of a doubt, as men now 
began to see and own, had been 
always those of the murdered Ad- 
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vocate. While that generation lived, 
no justice of course was possible to 
his memory ; but after years, which 
brought better feelings and sober- 
ing experiences, brought also juster 
opinions. Men spoke of him asa 
Father of his country ; as a Martyr 
for her rights and _ privileges. 

And as no one could then with the 
least show of truth, so no one will 
now, gainsay his right to those 
sacred names, or say he is not as 
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noble an example of witnessing for 
constitutional liberty as any even 
in our own incomparable history. 
Let us, therefore, revere his me- 
mory, and find room for him 
among our Immortals. Never 
statesman more upright, never 
patriot purer, fell a victim to the 
fury of party rage, and the stony- 
hearted malice of jealousy and am- 
bition, than the venerable and vir- 
tuous John of Barneveld.” 
ALEXANDER FALCONER. 


° Davies's History of Holland, vol. ii. chap. v.; Encyclopedia Metropolitana, vol. xiii. 


p. 620; Brandt, vol. iii. p. 371. 
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GREENWICH SCHOOL FORTY YEARS AGO. 
By an Otp Boy. 


RECENTLY read in a Naval 
Gazette a description of an en- 
tertainment given to the Greenwich 
school-boys, Mrs. Burney presiding 
at the piano. The announcement 
set mea-thinking, for I, too, had been 
a Greenwich boy some forty years 
since; but in those hard times we 
were never entertained, except with 
harshness and semi-starvation. In 
defiance of this, we were a sturdier 
set than those who now mope about 
the cloisters of the grand oid build- 
ing. The majority were the sons of 
that splendid race of seamen who 
had made the name of England re- 
spected and feared wherever her 
flag was unfurled. On certain days 
we used to march to the Painted 
Hall, where many a boy would 
proudly point to some picture of a 
naval battle in which his father or 
uncle had borne a distinguished 
part, and in rare instances, the indi- 
vidual in question could be pointed 
out, leaping, sword in hand, on the 
enemy’s deck, or cutting his way 
through a cumbrous boarding net- 
ting. Ifa boy thus illustrated in 
the rolls of fame happened to be of 
a@ generous nature, and a good 
fighter, his influence over his fel- 
lows knew no bounds ; and he could 
at any moment draw an admiring 
audience, whose young eyes would 
glisten as he related the doughty 
deeds of his ancestors. Doubtless, 
many of these were highly coloured, 
but that only added to their vrai- 
semblance, for a firm article of our 
creed was expressed in the doggerel 
rhyme— 
One Frenchman thrashed two Portuguee, 


Down came an Englishman and beat all 
three. 


After the Napoleonic wars, hun- 
dreds of naval veterans had been 
cast on shore to feed and educate 
a family on the munificent half-pay 
of five shillings per diem. Aye, and 


they did it too; but only with the 
practice of a self-denial which the 
men of this generation never dream 
of or could believe practicable. In 
my time, every boy entered the 
school with the fixed intention of 
becoming a sailor, either in the navy 
or merchant service, and it is an 
undoubted fact that at this day they 
have no superiors in either service. 
Almost the whole staff of navy 
surveyors were educated in the 
school, and no inconsiderable num- 
ber of commanders of our finest 
merchant ships. Why was this 
noble institution so remodelled 
that its original character was to- 
tally destroyed, and the funds de- 
flected to other purposes of doubt- 
ful national utility ? At the present 
day, the son of the poor naval or 
marine officer has no chance of ob- 
taining a free or even a reasonably 
cheap education. The Royal Naval 
School at New Cross does not meet 
this want, as the terms are now 50l. 
per annum, and it is needless to add 
that few officers can afford to pay 
such asum unless they have private 
means. The result isthe closing of 
the doors of the public services to 
the children of those who certainly 
have a claim on their country’s 
gratitude. I am not aware if the 
present Greenwich boys are drafted 
into the Mercantile or Royal navies, 
but I do know that a short time 
since not five per cent. joined either 
service. They were educated above 
their position in life, and very na- 
turally refused to follow the calling 
of their fathers. Occasionally I have 
met one of them on the lower deck of 
a man-of-war, or the forecastle of a 
merchant ship, in which case he 
was sure to be the sea-lawyer of the 
mess, more ready to discuss politics 
than to mount the rigging on 4 
dark, squally night. 

This, however, does not concern 
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the Greenwich School of forty years 
since; and it isof that I wish to write 
down some recollections, which, 
however trivial, have the merit of 
being true in every particular. 

One dreary day in April I 
found myself in the surgery of the 
college where the boys were exa- 
mined by the house-surgeon. This 
man was familiarly spoken of in 
the school as the butcher, and the 
boys used shudderingly to relate his 
many acts of cruelty. He was a 
short-set, powerful man, with a bald 
head and a large, coarse mouth, 
which he kept habitually compressed. 
Bidding me to strip in a surly 
voice, such as tyrants of the old 
school used when some unfortunate 
blue-jacket or marine was brought 
to the gangway, he caught. hold of 
one of my arms and turned my 
face to the wall. At the same instant 
the door of a closet opened with a 
spring, and I found myself con- 
fronted by the gigantic skeleton of 
aman. I subsequently heard that 
the original owner of this skeleton 
had been hanged for murdering with 
a blow of a poker a wardmate in the 
college. This experiment on the 
nerves of a boy of eleven years of 
age was no inapt illustration of the 
shameless brutality which prevailed 
in every department of the school. 
Iwas a weak but healthy youngster ; 
and, having stood this test on my 
nerves satisfactorily, I was declared 
eligible for entry, to my poor 
father’s great relief, and invested 
with the uniform of the school, com- 
fortable enough in itself, but with- 
out any change for winter or 
summer, or any article of under- 
clothing but a coarse check shirt. 
This, I presume, was to make us 
hardy in body, just as the meagre 
food was supposed to keep our 
young minds clear to receive ma- 
thematical truths. The cap was 


particularly objectionable, being 
formed out of three pieces of shoe- 
leather, which we had to polish 
every morning with our shoes. 
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When the wearers were caught in 
a shower of rain, the blacking used 
to stream down their faces and 
necks, but no one bothered his 
head about such a trifle so long 
as faces and hands were clean at 
muster in the morning. Each 
dormitory was under the charge of 
a boatswain’s mate. I believe these 
men had all been sergeants of 
marines, and my father having tipped 
mine with half-a-crown (being the 
moiety of his daily half-pay), he left 
me in the ruffian’s charge. As this 
was my first trip from home I felt 
very miserable, knowing that twelve 
months must elapse before I should 
see my mother and sisters again. 
Hunger, however, soon overcomes 
grief when we are boys, and I felt 
glad when all fell in to march 
round to the dining-hall to tea. On 
entering, I was surprised to see 
only a small cube of bread and 
cheese placed for each boy, without 
teacup or basin. The cheese was 
stinking, and few touched it. In 
after years I read the Shipwreck of 
the Bounty, wherein Bligh is ac- 
cused of sending the ship’s cheese 
on shore to his house, and pur- 
chasing pumpkins at Teneriffe in 
its place. If, as I believe it was, 
our cheese was similar to that 
issued to the navy, the mutineers 
did not lose much. ‘The bread, 
however, was devoured ravenously. 
On my asking for more there was 
a loud laugh at my ignorance, and 
I blushed and was silent at the re- 
buff. When the meal was half 
through, the captains of the various 
sections, which consisted of twenty 
boys each, brought round a can of 
most indifferent small-beer, and 
held it to the lips of each in turn, 
guessing how much should be taken 
at a draught. Of course the weak got 
but little for their share, and they 
subsequently repaired to the pump 
to quench their thirst. When bed- 
time came I found myself in a long 
room containing two hundred ham- 
mocks in double tiers, the senior 
$2 
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boys having the upper. Here, as 
in our clothing, there was neither 
change nor addition all round the 
year; a blanket and rug without a 
pillow formed the whole of the 
bedding. In winter we used to 
shiver with cold, and a large num- 
ber of boys were always ill during 
a severe season from this cause. 
The hammock above me was 
occupied by a steady, good-tempered 
lad, the son of a commander who 
had seen much hard fighting in 
the old war. He kindly showed 
me how to make up my novel bed, 
and the way to get into it. How- 
ever, his first lesson was thrown 
away, for I rolled out on the floor 
immediately with bed and bedding ; 
a second trial was more successful, 
and, when once fairly balanced, I 
soon became accustomed to the 
swinging movement. After a few 
minutes, silence was called by the 
boatswain’s mate, and the boys im- 
mediately obeyed the order in that 
part of the dormitory where I was. 
At the other end were the cabins of 
the two nurses, one of whom was 
always arousing the sarcasm of the 
older boys. She was passing her 
door at this time, and one of them 
could not resist calling out, ‘ Who 
stole Dame Bluenose’s cat ?’* What 
do you mean, you youngimperence?’ 
said the incensed dame; ‘I'll re- 
port you to-morrow morning to Mr. 
Mutter, and get you well caned.’ The 
noise brought the boatswain’s mate 
to the spot, and he immediately 
pulled the unlucky boy from his 
hammock, saying, ‘I'll teach you, 
you young whelp, to make a noise at 
thishour.’ Inamoment he grasped 
with his left hand the lad’s two 
wrists, and caned his unprotected 
body until it was covered with livid 
wheals. The boy never cried, and at 
last broke away from his torturer, 
and dived under a row of hammocks. 
Poor fellow! he was subsequently 
killed in action in China, after many 
years of good service. Yes, in the 
good old times children were treated 
in an off-hand style. Humanity, in 
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fact, was almost unknown in this 
place of trial to which poverty 
sent so many young boys. 

At daylight the same harsh voice 
which had called silence the night 
before, bade us turn ont and make 
our hammocks up. No time was 
allowed for the fresh air to purify 
the wretched bed-clothes, all being 
covered up immediately. The boys 
were now marched down stairs to 
the bath-house, a long, barn-like 
building in the back grounds. The 
place, which had astone floor and was 
miserably cold and damp, was fitted 
with a long trough on either side. 
A number of taps led into this, 
which the boys turned on as they 
required. When this rude toilette 
was completed, the order was given 
to fall in for breakfast. My hunger 
was now intense, and I gladly 
obeyed the summons. A long row 
of common white basins were ar- 
ranged along the tables on either 
side, each containing about a pint 
of thin oatmeal porridge, evidently 
made with the smallest possible 
modicum of milk. This and a slice 
of bread formed the daily breakfast 
throughout the year. Such a dread- 
ful meagreness of diet gave rise to 
a system of food barter amongst 
the boys. For example, one would 
have a crust which he did not re. 
quire. Holding it up, he would say, 
‘How much for this to-morrow 
morning *’ One or more would 
immediately make a bid, until some 
boy, whose craving was irresistible, 
would perhaps offer the whole of 
his next meal’s bread for the tempt- 
ing morsel. This system of usury 
was carried on to an extraordinary 
extent, and often ended in the poor 
debtor’s desertion from the school 
to avoid being starved. I often 
marvel now at the privations which 
these lads endured without a 
murmur. The debts were rigidly 
paid, and I do not remember a 
single instance where the contract 
was dishonoured by the half-starved 
youth. Such Spartan-like endu- 
rance showed the spirit which then 
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prevailed. In deserting, the diffi- 
culty of escaping from the police 
was very great, as there was a re- 
ward of five shillings for the appre- 
hension of every straggler from the 
school. When brought back, an un- 
merciful flogging awaited the poor 
culprit. In the course of a long 
career on shore and afloat I have 
seen scores of men flogged at the 
gangway or the triangles, yet they 
were not so heavily marked as I 
have seen children of eleven years 
ofage under the hands of those who 
ruled Greenwich School forty years 
since. One miscreant, I think his 
name was Peade, used to boast that 
he could always make blood flow at 
the first stroke of his well-seasoned 
birch. This was prepared by 
being soaked in some liquor until 
the twigs were as tough as whale- 
bone, and you could roll them 
around the finger without breaking. 
I may as well finish as to the 
dietary before going on to other 
topics. The breakfast was always 
porridge and bread, and what they 
named tea, sour swipes, and bread 
and cheese, but not enough of 
either. We never tasted tea, coffee, 
sugar, or milk. Plum pudding we 
had about three times a year—on 
Christmas Day, and the anniver- 
saries of his Majesty’s birth and co- 
ronation. How the precious morsel 
was appreciated no one who has not 
felt the pangs of hunger can testify. 
The great majority used to wrap it 
in their pocket-handkerchiefs to be 
eaten at leisure ; and certainly I have 
never tasted such pudding since. On 
Monday the dinner consisted of a 
small piece of coarse boiled beef and 
potatoes. Occasionally this meat was 
so inferiorthat hungry boysrefrained 
from eating it, and if any one more 
ravenous than his fellows indulged 
his appetite he became a pariah 
amongst them, just as a high-caste 
Brahmin would for eating animal 
food. Complaints were never made; 
the system of tyranny was so per- 
fect that no one dreamed of appeal- 
ing to the authorities under any 
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circumstances. Tuesday was a 
banyan day, i.e. no meat was is- 
sued ; a basin of pea-soup and a 
morsel of bread formed the dinner ; 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Sunday, 
the same as on Monday; Saturday, 
Irish stew; and Friday, which was 
another banyan day, a piece of suet 
pudding and bread. Who were the 
thieves who robbed the hungry boy 
of hisfood? What was their rank ? 
I am inclined to believe it was high 
in the social scale. Who were the 
commissioners during these long 
years of peculation and cruelty ? 
Whoever they were, they shut their 
eyes to facts which it was their duty 
to enquire into. It is alleged that 
the first burst of public indignation 
respecting the mismanagement of 
the income and the scanty food of 
the boys arose from the fact of the 
governors of Christ’s Hospital pub- 
lishing their dietary scale and call- 
ing on Greenwich to do likewise. 
From this hour the worst abuses of 
the school were doomed, and a few 
years afterwards they ceased to exist 
in their original form. 

One example will show the tyranny 
and injustice which reigned over a 
set of boys whose ages varied from 
eleven to fourteen years. The 
governor of the school was a captain 
in the navy, who suffered so much 
from gout that we never saw him 
unless when a solemn flogging was 
to be performed. His appear- 
ance in the school grounds always 
excited a thrill of terror. Boys 
ceased to play, or only spoke in 
whispers, for they knew his pre- 
sence boded ill to some of their 
fellows. I can at this distance of 
time vividly recall his puffy, stolid 
face as he limped through the 
grounds to his comfortable quarters 
after having served out several 
dozens of lashes to the children 
under his rule. The boys had 
various tales concerning his past 
career, which, on half-holidays, they 
used to glean from the old pen- 
sioners. I have no doubt that 
these veterans exercised much in- 
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vention in order to gratify their 
eager listeners as we sat by them 
under the trees of the noble park. 
‘Yes, I seed him a-ducking his head 
as the shot came over us; and Bill 
Smith says, “Jack,” says he, ‘‘ that 
sort of thing won’t go down with 
the skipper.” So, arter the battle 
was over, he jist lowers the jolly 
and packs him off to a ten-gun brig. 
And now he flogs a brave young 
gentleman like you, because you 
threw a lump of cheese at your 
neighbour, and it hit old Fisherman 
in the eye.’ Tales of this sort were 
drunk in with intense satisfaction, 
and ended by a collection of pence 
for the purchase of tobacco for the 
narrator. 

One fine summer’s evening we 
were returning by the road from 
our miserable tea, hungry as usual, 
when the word was passed along to 
march around a grove of trees 
which stood, and probably still 
stands, on a grass-plot a little to 
the left of the regular path. The 
suggestion came from one of the 
boys, and was intended to annoy 
the unpopular boatswain’s mate of 
the division and the old gate-porter. 
Section after section went round 
with a sort of dogged determination, 
in defiance of the cane, which was 
laid on most unsparingly. The 
next day fourteen boys were called 
out after morning school, and 
marched in Indian file to the 
governor’s quarters. Some of the 
number had certainly borne a part 
in the little plot, but others had 
merely followed the leading files. 
We were halted in the hall, and the 
boatswain’s mate went into the 
great man’s office. After a quarter 
of an hour’s audience he came out 
smiling, and said, ‘ All right, boys; 
return to your grounds.’ As we 
had not been questioned, all of us 
thought the case had fallen through. 
Next morning, however, the go- 
vernor limped into the school-room, 
the black list was again called over, 
and the whole number severely 


flogged. 
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Dickens’s Dotheboys Hall was 
scarcely outdone in Greenwich at 
this period. We endured hunger, 
cold, and cruelty; and Iam sure the 
effect of such a combination of evils 
on our youthful frames was often felt 
for long years after, and many never 
recovered from it. 

Gymnastics was regularly taught, 
and a few of the strongest of the 
boys became great proficients, and 
used to pick up many a sixpence 
from visitors for exhibiting their 
skill. Although we used to march 
round on narrow planks elevated 
thirty feet from the ground, few 
accidents occurred, owing to the 
excellent preparatory training of 
the boatswain—a training which, in 
after years, has made men look with 
unflinching eye on danger in a 
hundred forms. As there was no 
cricket-field, our amusements were 
much curtailed, a poor game of 
rounders being the only source of 
amusement in that line. When 
frost set in we carried water in 
our leather caps to the gymnastic 
ground, and extemporised a slide ; 
but it seldom lasted long, as the 
coarse gravel soon broke it up. 

In summer, Blackheath used to 
be occasionally resorted to on a 
Saturday afternoon ; but few took 
advantage of it, as the long walk, 
and the play superadded, increased 
our hunger to such an extent as to 
mar the pleasure of the exercise. 
We only wanted a sufficiency of 
bread to make us happy: luxuries, 
such as butter, saveloys, and her- 
rings, could only be indulged in for 
a short time after the holidays, 
with our limited stock of pocket- 
money, received in most cases from 
those who had but little to bestow. 
There were a few boys there who 
never knew what a holiday was; 
they had no friends, or these were 
in some distant land. When the 
more fortunate were about to start, 
many would spare a trifle from 
their scanty travelling money to 
give to the unfortunates. One likes 
to recall these little traits of gene- 
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rosity when so many of the actors 
are gone. As midsummer drew 
near (we had but one long holiday 
during the year) every one became 
restless and excited, and boys who 
resided near one another made end- 
less plans for enjoying the time. 

Previous to breaking up the an- 
nual examination took place. We 
only had two subjects, navigation 
and nautical astronomy. In one par- 
ticular it was interesting, as we saw 
many of the old sea heroes of a 
former generation—Sir Thomas 
Hardy, Sir George Cockburn, Sir 
Philip Durham, and many others ; 
also Nelson’s physician, Dr. Beattie; 
and we had a legend that the rib- 
bon around his neck suspended 
the musket-ball which took the life 
of the hero. On one oceasion the 
Earl of Auckland attended; a slight, 
dark-looking man, evidently with a 
dash of West Indian blood in his 
veins. Our prizes were of a very 
moderate nature, the first being a 
quadrant of the value of 21., and the 
others books. I got Bligh’s Ship- 
wreck of the Bounty. I wonder if 
he were a commissioner? Since 
those days many of us have seen 
but little of home; a sailor’s life is 
one of absence from all he loves; 
but all classes have their trials, and 
possibly there may be greater 
troubles than absence. The day 
before breaking-up the boys used 
to form in lines two or three deep, 
and march around the grounds sing- 
ing the following stanzas, if my 
memory serves me correctly :— 

The holidays are drawing near, 

So let your hearts be free from fear ; 

Let us all be merry and gay, 

For to-morrow is breaking-up day. 

CHORUS. 

Breaking up and a-going away, 

Haste from London, haste away. 

Good-bye one, and good-bye two, 

Good-bye to the loppy shoe ; 

Good-bye three, and good-bye four, 

Good-bye to the school-room door. 

Chorus, &e. 
Good-bye five, and good-bye six, 
Good-bye to the gymnastics ; 
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Good-bye seven, and good-bye eight, 
Good-bye to the college gate. 
Chorus, &c. 


The remainder of this piece of 
poetry has faded from my memory, 
and posterity will probably lose it 
for ever, unless some contemporary 
scholar has dotted it down. 

My first journey home was rather 
an eventful one, and nearly proved 
to be my last. There were no 
railways to Cornwall in those remote 
times, and a mail coach was too 
expensive for all but the rich. The 
Dublin steamers were our only re- 
source, and for the sum of five 
shillings a deck passage could be 
secured; but, of course, this did 
not include victualling, which each 
indulged in according to his means 
and tastes. 

Fifty boys embarked in that fine 
steamer, the Royal William, on the 
18th of June, 1835, and amongst 
our fellow passengers were four 
hundred pigs and a detachment of 
infantry, both deck passengers like 
ourselves. Shortly after passing 
the Downs a heavy westerly gale 
set in, and the deeply-laden steamer 
laboured heavily, sending great seas 
over the bows to the decided dis- 
composure of the pigs and ourselves. 
In a short time most of us were 
drenched to the skin, and the 
blacking from the leather caps 
running over our faces did not im- 
prove either our appearance or com- 
fort. As night came on the wind 
grew so strong that the steamer 
could not make headway, and, falling 
into the trough of the sea, rolled to 
her beam ends. I was clinging for 
life to one of the berths in a deck 
cabin opposite the foremast, and I 
distinctly saw the masthead light 
extinguished by a sea. Thescreams 
of the pigs and passengers, the 
shouting of the seamen, and the 
howling of the wind and sea were 
frightful. I do not think any one 
on board imagined we had a chance 
of being saved. Shortly afterwards, 
however, the ship righted with a 
tremendous jerk, and after a few 
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heavy rolls got before the sea, and 
ran back for some place whose 
name has escaped my memory, pro- 
bably Dungeness. When the gale 
moderated the anchor was weighed, 
and the full-powered steamer again 
stood down Channel. The next day 
it blew harder than before, and after 
a long struggle the course was 
altered for Portland. On reaching 
this place all our provisions were 
gone, and, worse still, nearly all our 
money. Credit we had none, the 
haughty steward not caring to trust 
to promises to pay on arriving at 
Plymouth. At this critical moment 
for our stomachs a kind old lady 
ordered us to be supplied with a 
four-pound loaf and a pound of 
cheese each, and with this increase 
to our stores the steamer anchored 
at Plymouth on the sixth day of 
her passage. The troubles of myself 
and two companions were not ended 
here. Having paid our last copper 
to the waterman, we three proceeded 
to the house of a supposed friend ; 
but she would have none of us, and 
hungry and tired we walked to 
Torpoint without a penny in our 
pockets. There a waterman took 
compassion on us, and after a hearty 
tea, and a night’s rest under his 
roof, we finally reached home in the 
well-known van which plied between 
Plymouth and our village. The 
kind old driver knew our parents, 
and fed us sumptuously on the road. 
As we approached, numbers ran out 
to meet old Curtis and gather the 
news, he being the chief source of 
communication with the outward 
world. A railway now runs through 
the quiet old place, and all its old- 
fashioned interest has gone away 
by train. 

The life in school hours did not 
differ much, in respect to treatment, 
from what it was at other times. 
The instruments of punishment 
were birch, cane, and rope, the first- 
named being always administered 
by a boatswain’s mate, the others 
by the head-master in person. At 
times this gentleman would work 
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himself into a passion almost fiend- 
like, ‘Oh, my boy!’ (here a tre- 
mendous box on the ear which 
would make the child reel), ‘A + 
B=C, does it? Then, what is 
A+D equal to?’ (here another 
slap on the opposite side to restore 
the equilibrium). Fortunately these 
bursts did not come often, but no 
one who has received his ‘whispers’ 
will readily forget them. With 
all this, he was a favourite with 
the boys, and respected immensely 
for his wonderful talents. Strange 
stories used to circulate regarding 
them; one was that on the first 
of every month he consulted an 
eminent physician on the quantity 
and quality of the food he must 
take. Any departure from this 
rule would, it was alleged, cause 
him to go mad; and in his fits of 
rage one would think at times the 
crisis had actually come. In my 
day, navigation and nautical astro- 
nomy were the sole studies, as I 
havesaid; history,grammar, writing, 
and languages were alike neglected. 
But, as my chum’s mother said, 
‘Tom has a good heart and knows 
navigation; what does he want 
more ?’ And, in fact, my friend Tom 
came out well in the battle of life, 
and is enjoying the fruits of his 
labours in a quiet village on the 
coast of Devonshire, after a long 
and honourable career in India. 
The second master was a brutal 
tyrant, and exercised his powers 
most unsparingly ; not content with 
striking the boys, who were under- 
going punishment, on the palms of 
the hands with his cane, he used to 
make a feint and strike the knuckles 
underhanded, grinning hideously as 
he did it. I think I see him now 
with his immense shock of black 
hair, glistening eyes, and bent brows 
peering over his desk at the cower- 
ing little wretches ranged in a semi- 
circle around his desk. ‘ Boy Wills, 
how much is }§ multiplied by +? 
Turn your face to the wall, sir, and 
work it out.’ A fearful pause; you 
might see the palpitations of the 
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children’s hearts as they waited for 
Wills’s answer. ‘Now then, sir, 
what is theamount? Wrong. How 
much is it, Gibbs?’ It generally 
ended by one or more of the boys 
getting a severe ‘pandying. On 
one occasion this man was ill for 
a month (he was consumptive), 
and what a pleasant time we had 
of it under the third master, Mr. 
Shairp! The boys used to believe 
he- was not liked by the first or 
second masters on account of his 
merciful disposition. Mr. Shairp 
had a cane somewhere in his desk, 
but it was generally stowed away 
under such a heap of papers that 
it could rarely be found. When 
he did attempt to use it, he did it 
so awkwardly and looked so pained 
that boys were ashamed of pro- 
voking his anger, and on more than 
one occasion the delinquent after- 
wards caught a sound thrashing in 
the square from his school-mates. 
The second master used to watch 
these exhibitions of unskilfulness 
with a demoniacal grin, but it was 
lost on the good Mr. Shairp. 

I never saw one of these men 
afterwards ; but I know that three 
of the four have long since laid 
down in their graves. Of the many 
school-fellows of my youth I can 
scarcely put my hand on six. A 
few familiar names are still on the 
Navy List, but they are thinning 
fast. Forty years from one’s early 
school days is a long way to look 
back on ; anda tremendous number 
of my companions have dropped on 
the weary journey, some in battle, 
others by drowning, and a large 
number from the diseases of tro- 
pical climates. When any old 
hands meet we still talk over the 
events which occurred so long ago, 
and feel a pride in recalling the 
fact that under all circumstances 
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we clung together. I cannot re- 
member a single instance of tale- 
bearing, or any one turning king’s 
evidence, notwithstanding so many 
were implicated in various acts of 
insubordination. On one occasion, 
out of revenge for the unjust flog- 
ging of a favourite boy, hundreds 
of panes of glass were demolished 
by a simultaneous discharge of 
stones, but no one was ever detected, 
although every exertion was made 
by those in power to terrify some 
of the weaker ones; and there was 
a rumour that old Fisherman, the 
senior boatswain’s mate, had offered 
unlimited bread and treacle for a 
month to any boy who could give 
evidence which would lead to the 
conviction of the mutineers. 

The boys who now occupy our 
places have no occasion for these 
émeutes; they are better fed, better 
lodged, and better clothed than they 
ever were in their lives before, and 
in addition have Mrs. Burney to play 
the piano to them. On the other 
hand, we were gentlemen’s sons 
coming from good homes and kind 
parents to suffer hunger and cruelty 
to an extent unparalleled in any 
school in England. Yet the times 
were such that no naval officer 
dared to raise his voice in defence 
of his own children. ‘He is my 
senior officer,’ my father once said 
to my mother in answer to her 
remonstrance. The power of dis- 
cipline amongst these old warriors 
rose superior to all other claims, 

So much for the good old times, 
which many pretend to regret who 
never knew their injustice and 
hardship. Yet I sometimes doubt 
whether the children of this gene- 
ration are likely to be so dutiful 
to their parents as those of the 
last were, or to work so hard for 
them. 


_ 
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MR. DISRAELI’S LETTERS OF RUNNYMEDE. 


N no respect probably has the 
contrast between Mr. Disraeli 
and Mr. Gladstone been thought 
more marked than in the extent to 
which they have each availed them- 
selves of the perilous privileges of 
print, as an opportunity of explana- 
tion or defence. Mr. Gladstone is 
the complete and, by no means 
always, the judicious, letter-writer 
of modern politicians. He has com- 
posed epistles dpropos of every 
situation in which it is possible to 
conceive of a statesman as placed. 
Every imaginable phrase of vindica- 
tion, of denial, of asseveration, and 
of self interpretation is illustrated 
in his political correspondence. Now 
he has rushed into print for the pur- 
pose of registering a flat contradic- 
tion, now of entering a protest, now 
of suggesting a gloss. Mr. Disraeli, 


on the. other | hand, boasted not long 
ago, that he made it a rule never 
to take public notice of a misstate- 


ment personal to himself. Of late 
years the golden precept has been 
faithfully followed by the Tory 
Premier, and Mr. Disraeli has 
exercised as scrupulous a reticence 
in the newspaper press as he has 
done during the present session in 
the House of Commons. On one 
or two occasions the world has been 
surprised, puzzled, and entertained 
by the appearance of such composi- 
tions as the Maundy Thursday 
manifesto, or the Bath letter; and 
if the latter of these was a mis- 
take, which there is good reason 
for thinking it was not, it was 
written for a public and political, 
and not a private and personal end. 
It is very possible that the Bath 
letter may have lost Mr. Disraeli 
the Bath election, but it supplied 
him with an admirable text for his 


address to the working men of 


Glasgow in November last. At the 
time of its composition Mr. Disraeli 
had good reason to be perfectly as- 


sured of the reality of Conservative 
re-action, and knew that the hour 
could not be far distant when ever 

syllable of it would be justified. He 
had also accepted the invitation to 
Scotland, and foresaw, we may easily 
believe, the expediency of providing 
himself with a text. At Glasgow, 
Mr. Disraeli wasable, amid tempestu- 
ous cheers, to congratulate himself 
and his listeners on the severe ac- 
curacy of his language, and to say 
that he had ‘ written the history of a 
Ministry that had lasted four years, 

and had immortalized the spirit of 
their policy, in five lines.’ But the 
golden rule of epistolary silence has 
not been observed by Mr. Disraeli 
at every stage of his career. He 
has attained to the self-denying 
ordinance only after much effort and 
rigid and prolonged discipline. It 
is dificult to identify the Prime 
Minister of 1574, as he sits on the 
Treasury Bench, his arms folded, 
and his countenance the very em- 
blem of passionless impenetrability, 
or as he replies to some question 
in tones indicative of languid in- 
difference to all mundane matters, 
economical to parsimony of his 
words, and shunning print as he 
would a pestilence, with the preci- 
pitate and indefatigable letter- writer 
of forty years ago; now assailing 
O’Connell in the columns of the 
Times, and now heaping invectives 
upon the editor of the Globe. ‘1 am 
one,’ writes Mr. Disraeli, addressing 
the Liberator through the medium 
of the leading journal, ‘ who will not 
be insulted even by a Yahoo, with- 
out chastising it ;’ and then, after a 
sneer at the refusal of the son ‘to 
reassume his vicarious office of 
yielding satisfaction for his shrink- 
ing sire,’ the author of Vivian Grey 
proceeds to ply the lash of a literary 
castigation, which the merest trifle 
in those days was enough to pro- 
voke. As a newspaper correspon- 
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dent, Mr. Disraeli was at this epoch 
of his existence irrepressible and 
inexhaustible. When the editor of 
the then Whig Globe declined to be 
vilified in his own journal, Mr. 
Disraeli denounced ‘its rheumy 
rhetoric’ in the Times. Nulla dies 
sine lined, and scarcely a day passed 
on which a characteristic effusion 
from the pen of ‘Disraeli the 
younger’ was not forthcoming to 
the world. 

The explanation of the phenome- 
non does not in all probability lie 
very deep. Every man, Mr. Dis- 
racli has somewhere informed the 
world, has a right to be conceited 
until he is successful. It would be 
quite in the spirit of this remark to 
say, that every man has a right to 
be self-assertive until he has be- 
come famous. When Mr. Disraeli 
performed these epistolary feats, he 
had already acquired a certain 
amount of notoriety, but he had not 
yet made for himself a definite 
public and political position. He 
was treading the uphill path of an 
opposed career. He was labouring 
now to convince the world of two 
things: first, that his abilities de- 
served recognition; secondly, that 
if he was a man whom some might 
have reason to hate, he was a man 
whom his enemies might have good 
ground to fear. In an age when 
the lists of statesmanship were 
closed against all who could not 
show certain credentials of birth 
and station, Mr. Disraeli had made 
up his mind not merely to enter 
there, but to triumph in the arena. 
He had produced the cleverest novel 
of the day in Vivian Grey; it re- 
mained for him to show the world 
that he was able and willing to 
execute his hero’s conceptions. The 
letters which he wrote at this early 
stage of his public life are in reality 
a species of rehearsal of that gladia- 
torial rhetoric with which he at- 
tacked Peel, and which raised him 
to the dignity of leader of the Tory 
party in the House of Commons. 
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Apart from the fact that these 
letters were comparatively juvenile 
productions, there is the character 
of Mr. Disraeli’s natural tempera- 
ment to be taken into consideration. 
Tranquillity is not always a sign of 
coldness, and the most mysterious 
reserve is perfectly consistent with 
the deepest intensity of feeling. 
There is every reason to believe 
that Mr. Disraeli is naturally sub- 
ject to emotions often volcanic in 
their violence, and that he has only 
succeeded in schooling himself into 
the embodiment of that intellectual 
indifference which is invariably as- 
sociated with the appearance of the 
man, by dint of much labour and 
much art. A thirst for notoriety, 
or an ambition for fame, an ardent 
and impulsive spirit, an unli- 
mited faculty of antithetical dic- 
tion, and epigrammatic satire,— 
these are quite enough to account 
for the startling compositions with 
which the English public were 
familiarised in the daily news- 
papers from the pen of Mr. Dis- 
raeli between the years 1830 and 
1835. In his letters to and on the 
subject of O’Connell, it must be 
remembered that he had received 
ample and unprecedented provoca- 
tion. But if the attack was Boeotian, 
the reprisals were Aristophanic ; if 
the first blow was dealt with a blud- 
geon, it was returned with the ready 
thrust of a rapier. Further, in 
looking back at these incidents of 
mutual invective and reciprocal 
vituperation, considerable allowance 
is to be made for the circumstance 
that such amenities of correspon- 
dence were not uncommon. Public 
men were not unfrequently in the 
habit of pelting each other with 
these and similar flowers of diction. 
The newspapers had themselves 
set the fashion of this Billings- 
gate bluster and accusation. It 
was the age of coarsely personal 
criticism. Periodical literature and 
political controversy had been pro- 
foundly influenced by the Letters of 
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Junius, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, imitation was betrayed into 
parody, and admiration ended in 
travestie. The pamphlets of the 
day read like the immortal produc- 
tions of the Great Unknown, with- 
out his burning patriotism and his 
fierce and unsimulated indignation 
of the venal and the base. They 
have all the personality with little 
of the philosophy ; all the scurrility 
with scarcely any of the sustained 
elevation and dignity of impeach- 
ment. 

In thedifferent attempts that have 
been made to estimate and to ana- 
lyze the character of Mr. Disraeli’s 
earlier writings, attention has not 
been drawn, so far as Iam aware, to 
the influence of Byron. That Mr. 
Disraeli’s mind was powerfully im- 
pressed when he was yet a very 
young man by the tone and philo- 
sophy of Don Juan is proved suffi- 
ciently by the portrait which he 
has given us of its author under the 
title of Lord Cadurcis in Henrietta 
Temple. That critic must be blind 


indeed who can read Vivian Grey 
without detecting on every page 
traces of the Byronic idea of life 
—that aggressive contempt of con- 
ventionalities, that cynical disregard 
of a social morality whose prin- 


ciples have their basis in fear, 
and whose scruples are but the out- 
come of a calculating selfishness. 
The mind of the less vigorous youth 
of the day might be allured by the 
more effeminate side of Byron’s 
writings — by his lackadaisical 
threnodies on the subject of disap- 
pointed love or unsatisfied lust. The 
more masculine and daring recog- 
nised in them an apotheosis and an 
example of defiance which appealed 
to their ambition and which stimu- 
lated their hopes: within this category 
Mr. Disraeli comes. If in those of 
his works and those portions of his 
career to which references are more 
particularly made, he poses now as 
the Swift and now as the Junius of 
his day, and if for the riotous em- 
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ployment of metaphor and simile 
he is indebted to his nationality, it 
is the Byronic inspiration which is 
the motive and immediate power. 
A mass of utterly worthless and 
tediously uninteresting criticism 


. has been produced on the subject 


of Mr. Disraeli’s career, in connec- 
tion with his political contem- 
poraries—foes or friends. If it 
were endeavoured to supply some 
thoughtful statement of the great 
intellectual and speculative forces of 
the time when Mr. Disraeli first 
started in public life, and beneath 
whose pressure his earliest years 
were passed, a great deal might be 
done to give the public a correct 
insight into the man himself and 
the data requisite for an intelligent 
appreciation of his career. In prose 
and in politics Mr. Disraeli is the 
counterpart of Lord Byron in 
poetry. 

In reference to the ‘ Runnymede’ 
Letters, of which it is now proposed 
to give some short account, it is 
important that the above-made re- 
marks should be borne in mind. 
These compositions belong to an 
epoch of Mr. Disraeli’s life essentially 
inadvance of that marked by his pas- 
sages of arms with the editor of the 
Globe, and the epistolary alter- 
cation with the Liberator in the 
columns of the Times. They were 
written in the course of the eighteen 
months which preceded his return 
for Maidstone and his first entrance 
into the House of Commons, and 
were nearly contemporaneous in 
their appearance with the Crisis 
Examined, the Vindication of the 
English Constitution, and the Revo- 
lutionary Epick. Even in the present 
time they are rich in interest, and 
they are not without importance. 
They show us the features of Mr. 
Disraeli’s oratory in embryo; they 
contain, taking them in connection 
with their pendents, the Letters on 
Whiggism, the germs of Mr. Disraeli’s 
statesmanship. Even these produc- 
tions had been foreshadowed in Mr. 
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Disraeli’s earlier exploits, oratorical 
or literary. In 1835 Mr. Disraeli 
contested unsuccessfully the then, 
as now, intensely corrupt borough 
of Taunton. ‘ Didn’t you write a 
novel ?’ asked one of the electors at 
the hustings. ‘I have certainly 
written a novel,’ replied Mr. Dis- 
raeli, ‘but I hope there is no dis- 
grace in being connected with 
literature.’ ‘ You are a curiosity of 
literature, you are,’ rejoined the free 
and independent voter whose name 
must certainly have been Weller. 
‘I hope,’ continues Mr. Disraeli, 
‘there is no disgrace in having 
written that which has been read 
by hundreds of thousands of my 
fellow-countrymen, and which has 
been translated into every European 
language. I trust that onewho is an 
author by the gift of nature may be 
as good a man as one who is Master 
of the Mint by the gift of Lord 
Melbourne.” But incomparably the 
most effective public speech which 
Mr. Disraeli had made up to this 
time was that which he delivered on 
the hustings at High Wycombe in 
1836. Lord Melbourne and his 
administration had just assumed the 
reins of power. ‘The Whigs,’ said 
Mr. Disraeli, ‘plunge you into a 
revolution, and for what—to takethe 
duty off stone bottles?’ But the 
best humour of the address is in the 
sequel, and consists in an elaborate 
comparison of the Reform Ministry 
with Ducrow, the circus rider : 


The Reform Ministry! I dare say now 
some of you have heard of M. Ducrow, that 
celebrated gentleman who rides on six 
horses. What a prodigious achievement! 
It seems impossible, but you have confidence 
in Ducrow. You fly to witness it: unfor- 
tunately one of the horses is ill, and a 
donkey is substituted in its place. But 
Ducrow is still admirable: there he is, 
bounding along in spangled jacket and cork 
slippers! The whole town is mad to see 
Ducrow riding at the same time on six 
horses ; but now two more of the steeds are 
seized with the staggers, and lo! three 
jackasses in their stead! Still Ducrow 
persists, and still announces to the public 
that he will ride round his cireus every 
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night on his six steeds. At last all the 
horses are knocked up, and now there are 
half-a-dozen donkeys. What a change! 
Behold the hero in the amphitheatre, the 
spangled jacket thrown on one side, the 
cork slippers on the other. Puffing, pant- 
ing, and perspiring, he pokes one sullen 
brute, thwacks another, cuffs a third, and 
curses a fourth, while one brays to the 
audience, and another rolls in the sawdust. 
Behold the late Prime Minister and the 
Reform Ministry! The spirited and snow- 
white steeds have gradually changed into 
an equal number of sullen and obstinate 
donkeys, while Mr. Merryman, who, like 
the Lord Chancellor, was once the very life 
of the ring, now lies his despairing length 
in the middle of the stage, with his jokes 
exhausted and his bottle empty. 

A little before this Mr. Disraeli 
had, in his Vindication of the English 
Constitution, spoken of the editor of 
the Globe as ‘ one of that not incon- 
siderable class of individuals, igno- 
rant of every species and section of 
human knowledge;’ and in the 
same treatise he boasts of having 
dealt Whiggism a deathly blow. 
‘I feel that I have darted at least 
one harpoon in the floundering 
sides of the Leviathan. All his 
roaring, and all his bellowing, his 
foaming mouth and his lashing tail, 
will not daunt me. I know it is 
the roar of agony and the bellow 
of certain annihilation; the foam of 
frenzy and the contortions of de- 
spair.’ Or take this renewed attack 
on the unfortunate journalist al- 
ready mentioned: ‘ The editor of 
the Globe must have a more con- 
tracted mind and a paltrier spirit 
than ever I imagined, if he can 
suppose for a moment that an 
ignoble controversy with an obscure 
animal like himself can gratify the 
passion for notoriety of one whose 
works at least have been translated 
into the languages of civilised 
Europe, and circulated by thou- 
sands in the New World. It is 
not merely passion for notoriety 
that has induced me to tweak the 
editor of the Giobe by the nose, and 
inflict sundry kicks on the baser 
part of his base body—to make him 
eat dirt and his own words—fouler 
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than any filth ; but because I wished 
to show to the world what a miser- 
able poltroon, what a craven dullard, 
what a literary scarecrow, what a 
mere thing stuffed with straw is the 
soi-disant director of public opinion 
and official organ of Whig politics.’ 

The Runnymede Letters could 
only have been written by the 
author of these fantastic and anti- 
thetical diatribes. Runnymede does 
indeed protest in one of his com- 
positions in the Times, in which 
newspaper the entire series ap- 
peared between January 18 and 
May 13, 1836, that it is absolutely 
impossible his identity should be 
discovered. But this is merely 
a piece of Junian affectation. The 
authorship of the Letters has never, 
so far as I can find, been matter of 
the slightest doubt; and in this par- 
ticular consists an important point 
of contrast between them and their 
great exemplar. In 1833, Mr. 
Disraeli, speaking to the farmers 
of High Wycombe, had described 
Lord John Russell as ‘one, who 
on the same principle, that bad 
wine produces good vinegar, has 
somehow turned from a tenth-rate 
author into a first-rate politician.’ 
In the introductory epistle ad- 
dressed to Lord Melbourne, by 
Runnymede, we have the follow- 
ing: ‘The seals of the principal 
office of the State are entrusted to 
an individual, who, on the principle 
that good vinegar is the corruption 
of bad wine, has been metamorphosed 
from an incapable author into an 
eminent politician.’ The phrases 
and the epigrams with which the 
Letters teem are identical with those 
that Mr. Disraeli has used through- 
out his political life. ‘I am not,’ 
said Mr. Disraeli, speaking to a rural 
audience in Buckinghamshire, ‘a 
great walker, but like Charles IL., 
I will back myself to saunter 
against any man in England.’ 
Compare with this the first sentence 
of Kunnymede. ‘The Marquis of 
Halifax was wont to say that after 
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all his favourite Sultana Queen was 
sauntering. It is,’ continues the 
writer, ‘ perhaps hopeless that your 
lordship should rouse yourself from 
the embrace of that Siren Desidia, 
to whose fatal influence you are not 
less a slave than our second Charles, 
and that you should cease to 
saunter over the destinies of a 
nation and lounge away the glory or 
an Empire.’ Nor have we merely 
in the Runnymede Letters Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s regular structure of sen- 
tences, but that peculiar use of indi- 
vidual words as wellas of whole ex- 
pressions conspicuous equally in his 
later writings and speeches. There 
is almost as much about the Vene- 
tian constitution as in Coningsby, 
and scarcely less of the deathless 
power of race than in Tanered. 
The productions, therefore, inde- 
pendently of their historical and 
political value, have a more than 
common literary interest. 

The Whig Prime Minister, Lord 
Melbourne, is the subject of two se- 
parate addresses—the first twitting 
his Lordship with his subserviency 
to O'Connell ; the second dilating on 
the weakness and the vacillation of 
the foreign policy of Whiggism. 


And the whole Cabinet (ends No. 1) that 
controls the destinies of a far vaster popu- 
lation than owned the sway of imperial 
Rome in the palmiest hours of its imperial 
fame! Scarron or Butler should celebrate 
its political freaks, and the shifting expe- 
diency of its ignoble statecraft. But while I 
watch you in your ludicrous war councils an 
awful shade rises from behind the chair of 
the Lord President. Slaves! it is your 
master ; itis Eblis,with Capt. Rock’s bloody 
cap shadowing his atrocious countenance. 
In one hand he waves a torch, and in the 
other clutches a skull. He gazes on his vie- 
tims with a leer of fiendish triumph. Con- 
temptible as you are, it is this dark con- 
nexion that involves your fate with even an 
epic dignity, and makes the miserable story 
of your retributive fortunes assume almost 4 
Dantesque sublimity. 


No. 2 terminates with a further 
insisting on the same note as that 
sounded at the commencement of 
the first :— 
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My Lord—buffoonery after a while wearies: 
put an end to burlesque—to the farce of 
your Government ; and to save time, consent 
at once that for you and your colleagues sub- 
stitutes shall be at once allowed. Nay, I wish 
not to be harsh: my nature is not vindic- 
tive. I will condemn you to no severer 
solitude than the gardens of Hampton 
Court, where you might saunter away the 
remaining years of your now ludicrous 
existence, softened by the last novel of Paul 
de Kock while hanging over a sun-dial. 


With few exceptions, the indivi- 
duals who are honoured by the in- 
scription to them of these compo- 
sitions, are famous or familiar names 
in the political history of the first 
half of the century. Sir John 
Campbell, Lord Melbourne, the 
Attorney-General, and Mr. Thomas 
Attwood are the most obscure on 
the list. To the former Mr. Disraeli 
says,‘ Whigs may corrupt the bar 
of England, but you, sir, have de- 
graded it’—a delicate distinction 
in the scale of ignominy ; while Mr. 
Attwood is informed: ‘You are a 
provincial banker, a being under 
a financial monomania.’ But in 
order that faint praise may not 
be wanting to emphasize the con- 
demnation, Runnymede allows the 
qualification : ‘amid the fanfarronade 
which your unhappy distemper oc- 
casions you periodically to vomit 
forth, there are fragments of good 
old feelings, which show that you are 
not utterly denationalised, in spite 
of being the friend of all mankind, 
and contrast with the philanthro- 
pic verbiage of your revolutionary 
rhetoric, like the odds and ends 
of ancient art which occasionally 
jut forth from the modern rubbish 
of an edifice in a classic land— 
symptoms of better days and evi- 
dences of happier intellect.’ The 
letter to Lord Brougham is an 
elaborate and by no means wholly 
ill-natured piece of satire, less on 
his lordship’s political position than 
onhis superficial omniscience. We 
are told of his ‘mimicry of Bacon,’ 
though itis added ‘your most ardent 
admirers may hesitate in preferring 
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the Penny Magazine to the Novwm 
Organon.’ ‘At present,’ proceeds 
Runnymede, ‘ I am informed that 
your lordship is occupied in a trans- 
lation of your Treatise of Natural 
Theology into German on the Hamil- 
tonian system. The translation of 
a work on a subject of which you 
know little, into a tongue of which 
you know nothing, seems the climax 
of those fantastic freaks of ambitious 
superficiality, which our lively 
neighbours describe by a finer term 
than quackery.’ At this time 
Brougham had been disappointed 
in obtaining the Chancellorship in 
the new Whig administration, and 
Mr. Disraeliintroducing his favourite 
word, rallies the members of the 
Cabinet on being ‘palled from 
plundering the nation,’ and ‘ so, ac- 
cording to the usual course,’ begin- 
ning to ‘plunder themselves.’ Lord 
Brougham is informed that he is 
the ‘scapegoat of Whiggism, to be 
hurried into the wilderness with all 
the curses of the nation and all the 
sins of your companions.’ In the fate 
which has overtaken this ‘second 
Verulam’ Runnymede .can discern 
a Nemesis which recalls us ‘to the 
days of the Greek drama. Your 
lordship,’ he adds, ‘ though a Uni- 
versalist, I believe, has not yet tried 
your hand at a tragedy : let me re- 
commend this fresh illustration of 
the sublime destiny of the ancients.’ 

The letter to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Spring Rice, is 
a clever specimen of Mr. Disraeli’s 
lighter political satire, and presents 
two minor features, which have 
a special interest of theirown. Mr. 
P. B. Smollett is generally credited 
with the invention of the expres- 
sion ‘ talking potato,’ in his applica- 
tion of it to the late Mr. Maguire, 
member for Cork. We find from 
the pages of Runnymede that it 
first occurs in the ‘Courtly Memoirs 
of Cumberland.’ Secondly, the con- 
cluding sentence shows us for 
the first time a phrase which Mr, 
Disraeli has employed more than 
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once subsequently, with consider- 
able and memorable effect, both 
in the House and on the hustings. 
‘It would,’ he writes, ‘ be both the 
wisest and the kindest course to 
entrust to your charge and instruc- 
tion a class of beings who in their 
accomplishments and indefatigable- 
ness, alike in their physical and 
moral qualities, not a little resemble 
the industrious fleas.’ In his ana- 
lysis of the character and career 
of Lord John Russell, Runnymede 
is exceptionally bitter. ‘ You were 
born,’ writes this second Junius, 
‘with a strong ambition and a 
feeble intellect .... When you 
returned from Spain, the solitary 
life of travel and the  inspira- 
tion of a romantic country acting 
upon your ambition had persuaded 
you that you were a great poet ; 
your intellect in consequence pro- 
duced the feeblest tragedy in 
our language. Flushed 
with the compliments of Holland 
House, your ambition resolved 
on rivalling the fame of Hume 
and Gibbon. Your Memoirs of the 
Affairs of Europe resembled in frigid 
sentences a feeble compilation 
from the gossip of those pocket 
tomes of small talk which abound 
in French literature. Busied with 
the tattle of valets and waiting- 
maids, you accidentally omitted in 
your Memoirs of the Affairs of 
Europe all notice of its most vast 
and rising Empire. This luckless 
production closed your literary 
career ; you flung down your futile 
pen in incapable despair; and your 
feeble intellect having failed in 
literature, your strong ambition took 
refuge in politics.’ After this Lord 
John, acknowledged to be the 
‘virtual Prime Minister of England 
at this moment,’ is taunted with 
having secured the expulsion of 
Earl Grey; with having ‘exiled by 
your dark and dishonourable de- 
signs every man of talent who 
could have held you in check;’ 
with having placed in the seat of 
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nominal leadership ‘an indolent 
Epicurean; and with ruling the 
country by a coalition with an 
Irish rebel, or with a council of 
colleagues in which you have united 
the most inefficient members of your 
own party with the Palmerstons 
and Grants, the Swiss statesmen, 
the condottieri, of. the political 
world, the British Legion of public 
life.’ In the sequel the language 
and fancy of Mr. Disraeli reach a 
culminating point of extravagance 
akin to that which characterised 
the speech already quoted to the 
electors of High Wycombe, and 
which, by its novelty to the House, 
was the real cause of the signal 
failure of Mr. Disraeli’s first par- 
liamentary essay. ‘The Gods of 
Egypt,’ he says, ‘ are the Ministers 
of England.’ 


Conceive him (the stranger) now entered 
into our political temple: conceive his 
appalied astonishment as he gazes on the 
ox-like form of the Lansdowne Apis. On 
one side he beholds an altar raised to an 
ape, on the other incense is burned before 
a cat-like colleague. Here, placed on the 
highest obelisks, he beholds in the shapes 
of Palmerston and Grant the worship of 
two sleek and long-tailed rats, and then 
learns with amazement that the Lord 
Chancellor of this great land is an onion or 
a cheese. Towering above all, and resting 
on a lurid shrine bedewed with blood, and 
encircled with flame, with distended jaws 
and colossal tail, is the grim figure of the 
O'Connell crocodile. But, my Lord, how 
thunderstruck must be our visitor when he 
is told to recognise a Secretary of State in 
an infinitely small scarabeus! yes, my Lord, 
when he learns that you are the leader of 
the English House of Commons, our travel- 
lers may begin to comprehend how the 
Egyptians worshipped—an InsEcT. 


It is perhaps in his treatment of 
Lord Palmerston that Runnymede 
most conspicuously transgresses, 
according to modern notions, the 
permissible limits of political invec- 
tive. ‘Our language,’ his Lordship 
is told, ‘commands no expression 
of scorn which has not been ex- 
hausted in the celebration of your 
character; there is no conceivable 
idea of degradation which has not 
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been, at some period or another, 
associated with your career.’ ‘The 
great Apollo of aspiring under- 
strappers;’ ‘a happy compound 
of the smartness of an attorney’s 
clerk and the intrigue of a Greek of 
the Lower Empire ;’ ‘ the Sporus of 
polities cajoling France with am airy 
compliment and menacing Russia 
with a perfumed cane:’ these are 
the ingenious combinations of words 
in which the politician whom, some 
ten years later, Mr. Disraeli con- 
fessed his willingness to accept as 
leader in the House of Commons, is 
portrayed to the public. Lord 
Glenelg, the Colonial Secretary, is 
not more gently handled. His 
department is alluded to as a second 
Castle of Indolence; the guardian 
of our Colonial Empire is himself 
depicted as ‘stretched on an easy 
couch in luxurious listlessness with 
all the prim voluptuousness of a puri- 
tanical Sardanapalus.’ ‘ Slumber 
on without a pang’ is Runnymede’s 
advice,‘ most vigilant of Secretaries. 
I will stuff you a fresh pillow with 
your unanswered letters, and insure 
you a certain lullaby by reading one 
of your own despatches.’ The Lord 
Chancellor of the Cabinet, Lord 
Cottenham, is mercilessly pelted 
after the same high-flown and in- 
flated manner. Whig ministers, who, 
‘smarting under the eccentric vaga- 
ries of a Brougham’ have ‘ sought 
refuge in the calm reaction of your 
Lordship,’ are compared to the ‘ gay 
livery,’ who, ‘ terrified by the con- 
sequences of their excesses, take to 
water and a Temperance Society.’ 
Mr. Disraeli’s favourite Venetian 
analogy comes in, and the Lord 
Chancellor is informed that ‘ pos- 
terity may, perhaps, class together 
in the same scale of unsuitable 
elevation, the ignoble Mazzini and 
the feeble Cottenham.’ In the last 
letter of the whole series Lord 
Melbourne, ‘the arch mediocrity,’ 
is once more Mr. Disraeli’s vic- 
tim. The greater portion of the 
nation, we hear, has at last ‘ pene- 
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trated the superficial characteristics 
of Whig Machiavelism.... The 
reign of delusion is about to close. 
The man who obtains property by 
false pretences is sent to Botany 
Bay. Is the party that obtains 
power by the same means to be 
held harmless? You have esta- 
blished a new colony in Australia: 
it wants settling. Let the Cabinet 
emigrate. The land where the 
rivers are salt, where the quadru- 
peds have fins, and the fish feet— 
where everything is confused, dis- 
cordant, and irregular—is indicated 
by Providence as the fitting scene 
of Whig government.’ But, the 
Premier is warned, there is rising 
‘a great monsoon of national spirit 
which will clear the seas of those 
political pirates who have too long 
plundered us under false colours ;’ 
and the country, the Whigs and 
O’Connell notwithstanding, will be 
saved—saved through the instru- 
mentality and under the leadenship 
of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley. 

The former of these statesmen is 
assured, in terms of glowing eulogy, 
that he is the only possible chief of 
the National party. ‘ Your present 
progress to the metropolis,’ writes 
Mr. Disraeli to Sir Robert Peel, ‘may 
not be as picturesque as that which 
you experienced twelve months 
back, when the confidence of your 
sovereign and the hopes of your 
country summoned you from the 
galleries of the Vatican and the 
city of the Cesars.’ Panegyric 
soon gives place to rhapsody. 


You are summoned now, like the Knight 
of Rhodes, in Schiller’s heroic ballad, as 
the only hope of a suffering island. The 
mighty dragon is again abroad, depopu- 
lating our fields, wasting our pleasant 
places, poisoning our fountains, menacing 
our civilisation. To-day he gorges on 
Liverpool, to-morrow he riots at Birming- 
ham ; as he advances nearer the metropolis 
terror and disgust proportionately increase. 
Already we hear his bellow, more awful 
than hyzna’s; already our atmosphere is 
tainted with the venomous expirations of 
his malignant lungs; yet a little while, and 
his incendiary crest will flame on our 
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horizon, and we shall mark the horrors of 
his insatiable jaws, and the scaly volume 
of his atrocious tail! In your chivalry 
alone is our hope. Clad in the panoply of 
your splendid talents and your spotless 
character, we feel assured that you will 
subdue this unnatural and unnational 
monster, and that we may yet see sedition, 
and treason, and rapine, rampant as they 
may have of late figured, quail before your 
power and prowess. 


Sir Robert Peel is complimented 
on the contrast which his own ad- 
ministration as Prime Minister 
affords to that of one of his recent 
predecessors: ‘No selfish views, 
no family aggrandisement, no family 
jobs, no nepotism.’ Nine years 
after this Mr. Disraeli, in his place 
in the House of Commons, accused 
Sir Robert Peel of having betrayed 
alike Parliament and the country— 
denounced his whole public life 
as ‘one great appropriation clause,’ 
and inveighed against the Ministry 
over which he presided as an ‘or- 
ganised hypocrisy.’ It is interest- 
ing to place in immediate juxta- 
position with this the language in 
which Mr. Disraeli addresses the 
secessionist from the Reform Minis- 
try, Lord Stanley, with whom for 
a space of more than a quarter of 
a century it was destined that he 
should be united by the closest and 
strongest ties of party co-opera- 
tion: ‘You preferred, my Lord, 
your honour and your interest, 
the prosperity of your native land, 
to the gratification of your ambi- 
tion. .... The pulse of our national 
character was beating low. We 
required some great example to re- 
brace the energies of our honour. 
From the moment that you de- 
nounced the disgusting thraldom 
and the base expedients of your 
chicaning colleagues, a better feeling 
pervaded England and animated 
Englishmen. When Sir 
Robert Peel was summoned to the 
helm in the autumn of 1834, your 
position was, indeed, most painful. 
Your honour and your duty seemed 
at conflict. You reconciled them. 
You supported the policy while you 
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declined the power. They, my 
Lord, are great deeds. They will 
live. The defence of Lathom was 
no more heroic. ‘In a Peel, a 
Stanley, a Wellington, and a Lynd- 
hurst,’ terminates the letter in a 
burst of enthusiasm, ‘the people 
of England recognise their fitting 
leaders.’ 

It may be very well chiefly to 
regard these productions as literary 
curiosities, and that to such a cate. 
gory they fairly belong it would be 
impossible to deny. They have, 
however, an interest and a value 
quite apart from the bizarrerie of 
their humour and the wild gro- 
tesqueness of their diction. Their 
language is extravagant and stilted ; 
their vituperation and their pane- 
gyric are alike hyperbolical ; their 
satire perpetually violates decorum 
and taste. Into such excesses or 
faults as these all imitators fall; 
and in Runnymede Mr. Disraeli was 
the imitator of Junius. Nor was the 
theory of Toryism and Whiggism, 
as political creeds, embodied in these 
Letters, less directly derived from 
the doctrine of Bolingbroke than 
the manner of its announcement to 
the world was modelled after the 
example of the terrible anonymous 
assailant of the Duke of Grafton. 
The Letters of Runnymede, and the 
Letters on the Spirit of Whig- 
gism, together contain, in embryo 
and in miniature, all those views 
of statesmanship which Mr. Dis- 
raeli has since developed, and 
which have been the fixed prin- 
ciples of his career as a prac- 
tical politician. In the Whiggism 
of the four years that succeeded the 
Reform Bill of 1832, Mr. Disraeli 
had a theme eminently adapted 
for the vitriolic style of his cri- 
ticism ; and his attacks upon the 
conduct of the ministerial party at 
the head of which was Lord Mel- 
bourne, if they were extreme and ill 
judged in their severity, cannot be 
said to have been unfounded. An 
entire absence of all power of 
internal cohesion, an utter failure 
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to understand the social necessities 
of the hour, and the legislative 
course to which these plainly pointed, 
mutual distrust, wavering indolence 
and vacillation prevailed amongst 
the members of the cabinet, and 
spread their disorganising influence 
through the ranks of the whole 
faction. Taxes repealed one day 
were restored the next. A clause 
in the Irish Tithe Bill insisted on 
one moment as containing the best 
principle of the measure, and as 
essential to its existence, was sur- 
rendered unhesitatingly a moment 
after. The Government had in 
truth neither unity nor insight. It 
could not decide upon a policy 
abroad; it could not discern the 
magnitude of the perils which were 
imminent at home. ‘The state of 
Spain,’ Mr. Disraeli wrote with per- 
fect truth and propriety, ‘demon- 
strates the sagacity of our Foreign 
Secretary. The country is divided 
into two great parties. We have con- 
trived to interfere without support- 
ing either, but have lavished our 
treasure and our blood in upholding 
a Camarilla. This is so bad, that 
really the happiest results should be 
speedily anticipated. Canada is in 
a state of rebellion, and therefore 
after Easter we may perhaps find 
loyalty and peace predominant, 
especially when we recall to our re- 
collection the profound intellect 
(Lord Glenelg) your Lordship has 
selected forthe settlement of that dis- 
tracted country.’ Infinitely worseand 
more menacing than these foreign 
blunders were the sure signs of 
domestic trouble and disaffection. 
The country was divided into those 
two nations whom Mr. Disraeli 
has drawn in Sibyl—rich against 
poor, high against low. The masses 
were alienated from the institution 
of government through the apathy 
and incompetence of the governors. 
The narrow majority which the 
Whigs nominally commanded both 
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in the House of Commons and in 
the constituencies was crumbling 
away, and had already become im- 
potent for the achievement of 
national good. 

In reiterating these undoubted 
truths in the columns of the Times, 
under the nom de plume of ‘Runny- 
mede,’ Mr. Disraeli did good service 
both to his party and the country. 
In heaping his contemptuous satire 
on the Whig statesmen of the day, 
and in protesting, with an amplitude 
of very frequently fantastic illustra- 
tion, that by the system of Con- 
servatism alone could the ‘ glory of 
the Empire and the prosperity of 
the people’ be secured, he was 
adopting the cry, raised by Boling- 
broke at an analogous crisis, and 
was striking the key-note of the 
political strain which he has since 
so persistently sounded and with so 
many variations. The dissertations 
of St. John on the Spirit of Patnot- 
ismand on the History of Parties are 
a series of elaborate efforts to ensure 
the stability of Toryism by widening 
its foundations, and to identify the 
Tories with the true and only 
friends of the people. ‘ What, 
therefore,’ writes Bolingbroke, ‘is 
to be wished in our present circum- 
stances is, that all persons, how- 
ever distinguished by party appel- 
lations, who are truly in the in- 
terest of the present Government 
and desire the continuance of it, 
should consolidate themselves into 
a body and unite in measures 
against the common enemies of 
their country, whether foreign or 
domestic ; that they should forget 
all their former unreasonable ani- 
mosities, and whilst they are equally 
exerting their endeavours to accom- 
plish the same end, viz. the happi- 
ness of their country, that they 
would not quarrel one with another 
about any differences in judgment 
concerning the means.’ ' And again: 
‘It is time that all who desire to be 
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esteemed good men and to procure 
the peace, the strength, and the 
glory of their country by the only 
means by which they can be pro- 
cured effectually, should join their 
efforts to heal our national divisions 
and to change the narrow spirit of 
party into a diffusive spirit of pub- 
lic benevolence. Wicked and un- 
happy men! who seek their private 
safety in opposing public good. 
Weak and silly men! who vainly 
imagine that they shall pass for a 
nation, and the nation for a faction ; 
that they shall be judged in the 
right, and the whole body of the 
people in the wrong. How long 
do they imagine that so unequal a 
contest can last?’ It is nothing 
to the point to say that the relation 
in which the writings of Boling- 
broke as a political philosopher 
stand to his acts as a practical 
statesman is one of the most 
marked contrast; that he ‘ put forth 
the principles of Pulteney and his 
friends as those of the whole party ; 
concealed under the mantle of the 
Whig leader the anti-popular tenets 
of Toryism; and declared to the 
nation that they had ceased to 
exist.’* The fact remains that St. 
John was the first of Tory politi- 
cians to perceive and to recognise 
the truth that if Toryism was not to 
be banished to the limbo of obso- 
lete political creeds, it could only 
be by its identification with the 
principles of the Constitution on 
the one hand, and with the affec- 
tions of the masses on the other. 
To diffuse the popular conviction 
that the institutions under which 
Englishmen live were an integral 
part of their national existence, and 
that they must be preserved because 
they correspond to the English 
character, and gratify every aspira- 
tion and desire of the English mind ; 
to represent Toryism as the only 
system under which this is possible, 
was the great central purpose which 
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Bolingbroke always had in view; 
and when Mr. Disraeli speaks of 
Bolingbroke as the ‘father of 
modern Toryism,’ it is this, and 
this only, that he means. Eldon 
and Stowell, Addington and Per- 
ceval—to these Mr. Disraeli would 
deny, and very consistently with 
his principles, the title of Tory 
statesmen. The Tory succession 
would run _ thus — Bolingbroke, 
the elder Pitt, the younger Pitt, 
Canning, Peel—a_ statesman on 
whom Mr. Disraeli has been signi- 
ficantly silent in his later political 
disquisitions—and Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, 

In his speech at the Merchant 
Taylors’ banquet last June, Mr. 
Disraeli did nothing more than 
express with much emphasis, but 
with a moderation that is the 
natural result of the experience 
of ‘years that bring the philo- 
sophic mind,’ the views that are 
propounded with such fanciful in- 
temperance of language in the 
Letters of Rumnymede and the Spirit 
of Whiggism. In his after-dinner 
remarks at the Royal Academy 
dinner in May, he once again made 
public use of his old phrase, ‘the 
Venetian system of government.’ 
This famous simile was first sug- 
gested by the episode of the Peerage 
Bill, and first explained in the 
Vindication of the English Con- 
stitution, a work that is largely 
reproduced in the fugitive writings 
of Mr. Disraeli that have been 
noticed here. ‘The Whigs under 
George the First,’ we are told, 
‘in pursuance of the plan ° of 
reducing the English monarch 
to the character of a Vene- 
tian Doge, succeeded in carry- 
ing a bill through the Upper 
House to deprive the king of his 
prerogative of creating peers, and 
thus to convert the free and demo- 
cratic peerage of England into an 
odious oligarchy of exclusive privi- 


* Wingrove Cook's History of Party, vol. ii., p. 117. 
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lege ; but the House of Commons, 
led by the Tory country gentlemen, 
reinforced by some unexpected 
allies, rejected the proposition with 
becoming decision.’ In a speech 
delivered in Buckinghamshire some 
eighteen years ago, Mr. Disraeli 
said, ‘The notes of English feeling 
are few, but deep ; industry, liberty, 
religion, these form the solemn 
scale.’ They were repeated by the 
Prime Minister in the hall of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company; the 
combination is to be found for the 
first time in Runnymede. Tory 
statesmen so far deserve the name, 
as they have been instrumental, in 
concert with the other party in the 
State, in asserting these principles 
in all their dignity. Both the Pitts 
were in favour of Catholic emanci- 
pation, of free trade, and Parlia- 
mentary reform. We have, Mr. Dis- 
raeli reminds us, free trade; we have 
religious equality ; we have Parlia- 
mentary reform ; in other words, we 
have realised the three essential 
features in the Tory scheme of a 
century since. But Mr. Disraeli 
has never said anything as to the 
fact that it was because the younger 
Pitt entertained and advocated the 
extension of popular principles of 
government that he fell; that it 
was his recognition of the Catholic 
claims which hurled Canning from 
power ; and that as soon as Peel ap- 
peared as the assailant of Protection 
he was repudiated by the Tory 
party amid the cheers of his ere- 
while followers and the denuncia- 
tions of Mr. Disraeli himself. 

On what foundation does the ne- 
cessity of Parliamentary reform 
rest, according to the first living 
prophet and apostle of Toryism? 
To a certain extent, no doubt, on 
the growing intelligence and wealth 
of the population, but to a still 
greater on the egregious blunders 
which the Whigs have perpetrated 
in this department of statesmanship. 
If Mr. Disraeli’s view is to be ac- 
cepted, it is the Whigs who have 
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always disturbed, and who are 
perpetually disturbing the balance 
of Parliamentary representation ; 
hence the duty which is imposed on 
the Tories of redressing this balance. 
‘Tosecure themselves in their posts,’ 
wrote Mr. Disraeli in 1836,—‘ the 
Whigs have given the new interest 
an undue preponderance.’ On every 
occasion on which Mr. Disraeli has 
addressed what he delights to call 
an ‘assembly of his countrymen,’ 
he has expatiated at much length 
on the fact that the Reform Bill 
of 1867 was rendered just and 
necessary by the Reform Bill of 
1832. That measure, the Prime 
Minister said, as recently as the 
11th of last month, when he un- 
veiled the statue of Lord Derby 
in Parliament Square, deprived 
the working classes of certain 
ancient franchises which they 
possessed and gave an excessive 
prominence to the shopkeeping 
interest in the constituencies. 
There was no other remedy than 
household franchise. Mr. Disraeli’s 
theory of Toryism and Whiggism 
comes in fact to this: The Whigs, 
from their popular pretensions, from 
their disregard of precedentand from 
their readiness to sacrifice anything 
and everything to power and to in- 
fluence, will always succeed under 
certain conditions of public feeling, 
in securing some measure of popular 
support. But, at last, at an unfore- 
seen moment, they will be stripped 
of their disguise and stand forth in 
their true colours. Lither their 
heartless indifference to the toiling 
masses will excite a long suppressed 
burst of indignation ; or their pro- 
pensity to ‘ violent legislation’ will 
awaken a storm of national distrust ; 
or the cosmopolitan and patch- 
work composition of their ranks 
will betray itself in the sanction of 
some Act utterly repulsive to the 
national sentiment, and the incurable 
precursor of some hopeless intestine 
schism. Be it soon or late, the 
Whigs or Liberals, call them by 
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which name you will, as they contain 
at all times within their body the 
principleof disintegration, are bound 
to fall asunder. Their footsteps 
are for ever dogged by a patient 
Nemesis. When the stroke of 
righteous retribution falls, then is 
the opportunity of the heaven- 
ordained saviours of the nation, the 
only true, because the only possible, 
asserters of popular rights. The 
Tories it is, who enjoy, by some 
sacred and mysterious dispensation, 
which it is given only to Mr. 
Disraeli to understand, a monopoly 
of the national confidence, for it is 
they alone who have fathomed the 
depths of the national mind, and 
who have grasped the great truth, 
that in the art of government, the 
heart is as important as the head, 
the imagination as the intellect. 
The Tories know by some subtle 
sympathetic instinct what the nation 
really requires, and it satisfies the 
want. The Whigs, on the other 


hand, stimulate, for factious pur- 


poses, an artificial demand, and 
then are ready with their mis- 
chieyous supply. The true Tory 
statesman is not indeed infallible, 
or rather, he may not always appear 
infallible for the time being. His 
sympathies may be too profound, 
or his insight too keen; he may be 
too prescient, or too careful. His 
rivals have their occasion in what 
short-sighted critics condemn as a 
blunder: but the whirligig of time 
works its revenges, and wisdom is 
justified of her children. Sooner 
or later the excellency of Tory 
statesmanship is admitted by a 
grateful and obsequious nation. The 
Reform Bill of 1867 had, as its 
immediate result, the expulsion of 
a Conservative Government, but 
what is the consequence when the 
leaven of its clauses has had 
space to work? A Conservative 
Government is placed in power 
with a majority that astounds 
the world, and the reproach of 
Tory statesmanship has become its 
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chief glory and its strength. This 
is the sum of Mr. Disraeli’s doc- 
trines on the relations of the 
two rival political creeds of the 
nation : doctrines which are either 
tacitly assumed in every public 
speech he makes or openly explained, 
which are the secret of his entire 
political career, and which are to 
be found in the Runnymede Letters, 
and in the Spirit of Whiggism, as 
the root of the tree is in the soil, or 
as the germ of the plant in the seed. 
I shall not attempt either to prove 
ordisprove his positions: my present 
business is that rather of a com- 
mentator than a critic. 

The early writings of Mr. Disraeli 
are full of interest, not only because 
they illustrate the reai continuity 
of his political opinions, but because 
their diction anticipates in many in- 
stances the mould of sentences, and 
even the precise phrases which he 
has since employed on public occa- 
sions. Without venturing to accuse 
a man of high literary genius of 
deliberate plagiarism, it may be said 
that Mr. Disraeli has sometimes be- 
trayed so keen a faculty of literary 
appreciation that it has produced 
assimilation of the materials which 
he so profoundly admires. The cases 
of his appropriation of the famous 
image of M. Thiers in his speech on 
the death of the Duke of Wellington, 
and of his introduction in his novel 
of Venetia, of an entire passage from 
Macaulay’s Essay on Byron, are 
those which will most generally 
suggest themselves. A very hostile 
critic of Mr. Disraeli, in a biography 
of him published by Messrs. Bentley 
in 1854, good-naturedly draws atten- 
tion to the manner in which on 
several occasions in the course of 
The Revolutionary Epick, Mr. Disraeli 
has derived not only the inspiration 
but the language from Burke. Thus, 
inhis Reflections on the French Re- 
volution, Burke writes, ‘No gene- 
rations could link with each other; 
men would become but as the flies 
ofa summer.’ Magros, the general 
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of Feudalism, in the Revolutionary 
Epick, remarks : 
men become 


But as the summer flies, that flit an hour, 
Then die and rot. 


Again we are reminded by this 
amiable Aristarchus, that while 
Burke wrote, ‘We are taught to 
look with horror on those children 
of this country, who are prompted 
rashly to hack their aged parent in 
pieces and put him into the kettle 
of the magicians, in hopes that by 
their poisonous weeds and wild in- 
cantations they may regenerate the 
paternal constitution and renovate 
their father’s life,’ Magros ejaculates 
in blank verse : 


But, indeed, 
The children of their country now would 


seize 

Their aged sire, and piecemeal break his 
frame, 

And in some cauldron’s magie bubble 
thrust 


The severed members, in the mad belief 

That poisonous weeds and spells of mut- 
tered power 

May nature renovate. 


Perhaps even the author of ‘ A 
Personal and Political Biography’ 
will be surprised to hear that the 
‘gondola of London’ is an expres- 
sion reproduced from the pages of 
a forgotten novel, and that the me- 
taphor of ‘ extinct volcanoes,’ em- 
ployed by Mr. Disraeli, at Man- 
chester, is not original. It is to be 
found applied by Mendelssohn to 
Cherubini.* 

But Mr. Disraeli’s affection for 
those apt terms of expression which 
are the coinage of his own mind, is 
quite as remarkable as his occasional 
appropriation of what has emanated 
from the intellectual mint of others. 
Mr. Disraeli’s peculiar and perpe- 
tually recurrent employment of 
such single words as ‘eminent,’ 
‘career,’ ‘ individual,’ ‘ fond,’ is as 
great a feature in all his writings 
as his studied antithesis, and his 


% See Bellasis’ Life of Cherubini. (Burns and Oates.) 
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occasional epigrammatic terseness. 
A detestation and scorn of common- 
place is one great distinguishing 
characteristic of all that Mr. Dis- 
raeli writes—a feeling no doubt the 
product in some degree of his own 
daring and original genius, but 
which has probably been more con- 
spicuously stamped on his style by 
unceasing study of Bolingbroke and 
Burke. Mr. Disraeli’s style cannot 
better be described than as that of 
St. John, with all its pungency, 
all its material qualities, its satire 
and its antithesis, enriched with 
a wealth of oriental imagery which 
is suggestive of the author of the 
Reflections, but which infinitely 
transcends them in its luxuriance. 
What is English abundance in 
Burke is a tropical overgrowth in 
Mr. Disraeli. There is scarcely a 
page in the Letters of Iunnymede or 
in those on the Spirit of Whiggism 
in which we do not find mention of 
the ‘ plundering of churches’ and 
the ‘confiscation of the soil’ as 
marks of the Whig policy. New 
Liberal is but old Whig writ large, 
and Mr. Disraeli has therefore been 
able to employ, on more than one 
occasion since, a similar vituperative 
felicity with good effect. ‘ There is 
this difference,’ wrote the author of 
the Spirit of Whiggism, ‘ between 
the revolutions of England and the 
revolutions of the Continent—the 
European Revolution is a struggle 
against privilege; an English Revo- 
lution is a struggle for it.’ ‘The 
essence of civil equality,’ said Mr. 
Disraeli to the students of Glasgow 
University last November, ‘is to 
abolish privilege; the essence of 
“social equality” is to destroy 
classes.’ Addressing Mr. Thomas 
Attwood, Runnymede delivered him- 
self as follows : 


A nation is not a mere mass of bipeds, 
with no strength but their animal vigour, 
and no collective grandeur but that of their 
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numbers. There is required to constitute 
that great creation, a People, some higher 
endowments and some rarer qualities— 
honour, and faith, and justice ; a national 
spirit fostered by national exploits; a 
solemn creed expounded by a pure and 
learned priesthood ; a jurisprudence which 
is the aggregate wisdom of ages; the spirit 
of chivalry, the inspiration of religion, the 
supremacy of law ; that free order and that 
natural gradation of ranks which are but a 
type and image of the economy of the 
universe ; a love of home and country, fos- 
tered by traditionary manners, and con- 
secrated by customs that embalm ancestral 
deeds; learned establishments, the insti- 
tutions of charity, a skill in refined and 
useful arts; the discipline of fleets and 
armies ; and, above all, a nationa! character 
serious and yet free. 


In his inaugural address at the 
great academic seminary of Western 
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Scotland, the then leader of the 
Opposition declared : 


A civilised community must rest on a 
large realised capital of thought and senti- 
ment; there must be a reserved fund of 
public morality to draw upon in the ex- 
igencies of national life. Society has a soul 
as well as a body. The traditions of a 
nation are part of its existence. Its valour 
and its discipline, its poetry, its art, its 
eloquence, and its scholarship are as much 
portions of its life as its agriculture, its 
commerce, and its engineering skill. 


Who, after this, shall say that the 
author of the Runnymede Letters 
does not stand revealed in the 
Lord Rector of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, and who will doubt that Mr. 
Disraeli would, on the whole, be 
proud to acknowledge the fact ? 
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